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Note. — A part of the following pages appeared in the Inter- 
State Review and In the Indiana School Journal. The chapter 
on ** Specific Phases of the Process" covers some of the 
ground treated In the second chapter of my Science of Dis- 
course;'' and, when serving my purpose, I have used para- 
graphs from that discussion. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The term "philosophy of teaching" places the accent 
on the process of teaching, while the term "philosophy 
of education" emphasizes the system of principles as 
such. The philosophy of education will not be at- 
tempted ; the theme being restricted to the application 
of philosophic principles to the teaching process. Not 
that the application of principles is a more worthy object 
of attention than the system of principles themselves; 
but because I feel moved to show how helpful in prac- 
tice, daily and houriy, are the universal principles which 
philosophy announces. 

I have no sympathy with the sneer at mere theorists 
— ^those who seek principles for their own sake. What 
should we do without the light they throw upon our 
pathway ? The practical teacher is not always conscious 
of, and thankful for, the great service rendered by the 
speculative philosopher. Universal truth seems so re- 
mote from the immediate, concrete details of school 
work, that we do not suspect its presence and controlling 
power. Hegel well protests against the thought that 
philosophy deals with another world ; asserting its sub- 
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ject to be the concrete and ever present facts of life. The 
practical teacher must sooner or later learn that inspi- 
ration and guidance through the daily routine of duty 
must be sought in universal truth; that specific rules 
and recipes, which seem to be so helpful because of their 
easy and immediate application, are really impractical 
and confusing because they have no germinant power 
and breadth of application; that his bearings must be 
taken from the fixed stars, and not from the shifting 
scenes and lights of the lower atmosphere. 

The application of universal principles to teaching 
presupposes a philosophy of education; and the exist- 
ence of such a philosophy is not always admitted. Even 
that there is a science of education has been denied; 
and for stronger reasons may its philosophy be ques- 
tioned, it being a higher generalization of principles. In 
two recent numbers of the EdibcationcU Review^ Josiah 
Royce, of Harvard University, discusses the question, 
" Is there ascience of education?" and concludes in these 
words: "To sum all up in a word, teaching is an art. 
Therefore there is indeed no science of education." 

That there is not yet a fairly well organized and com- 
plete system of educational principles may be readily 
admitted. But Mr. Royce affirms the impossibility of 
such a science, on the ground that teaching is an art. 
This conclusion, however, taken apart from his reason- 
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ing on which it is based, does not represent him fairly. 
The drift of his article shows him to mean this: There 
is no science whose generalizations will fit the concrete 
case in every act of teaching; that there are special con- 
ditions and individual peculiarities that no principle 
can anticipate. There is no science of any kind whose 
generalizations exactly fit the concrete case. The indi- 
viduals brought into scientific system retain their in- 
dividuality. We doubt not that there is a science of 
vertebrates; or think the science of them the less perfect 
or the less valuable because each vertebrate has count- 
less characteristics which the generalizations must ig- 
nore. In fact, it would not be a science without such 
differences. In order to have a science, the general fact, 
or law, must be seen as manifesting itself in diversity of 
individuals. Generalizations of science are not abstrac- 
tions; but, to be generalizations, must retain their hold 
on the individuals. 

While no other teaching act is just like the one in 
which that individual teacher instructs that individual 
pupil, yet that act has essential marks and common 
elements with every other teaching act. It is the divine 
skill of the born teacher's instinct that seizes the pecu- 
liarity, which seems to annul the law; yet the law is 
there, and must also be discerned, or the peculiarity 
could not be known as such. The tact and personal 
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insight of the teaxiher required in every act of teaching 
is not to be guided by the immediate consciousness of 
general principles; but this does not prove that there 
is no science of teaching, or that such a science is 
not of supreme value, even to the divinely gifted 
teacher. 

If, in order to be a science, generalizations must be 
made which shall blot out all peculiarities of each 
teaching act, so that the teacher needs to apply only 
monotonous rules, which require no personal insight 
into the peculiarities of the immediate case, then indeed 
there is no science of teaching possible. The science 
of teaching must leave room for the individual element; 
as does, without question, any other science. It must 
ever be remembered that the individual case is not 
wholly peculiar; that the most essential thing in it is 
that which is found in every other case. The peculiarity 
may be so prominent as to thrust the universal element 
into the background; but the universal element gives 
law to the act of teaching. The science of education 
brings diversity under law. It must enable the teacher 
to bring into consciousness the essential elements of 
all teaching in every particular act of it. 

The philosophy of teaching, as distinguished from 
the science, gives distinct emphasis to the universal 
element, showing its controlling power in all that the 
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teacher does. It is the explanation of the teaching 
process by means of universal law. By it the separate 
acts are brought, not only into unity among themselves, 
which constitutes merely the science of teaching, but 
they are brought into the unity of the complete system 
of means of spiritual growth. Science explains a group 
of phenomena by a principle, or law, co-extensive with 
the group explained. At least emphasis is given to 
such a principle. Philosophy explains a group of- phe- 
nomena by some principle, or law, which extends beyond 
the group explained to all other groups. The science of 
grammar brings all sentences into their own unity ; that 
is, into unity among themselves; while the philosophy 
of grammar brings the unity established by science into 
the unity of the universe. It is this larger unity alone 
which illumines the whole pathway of the teacher, and 
yields assured guidance to the goal of his labor. 

Dignity of work does not depend on what one does, 
but on being consciously controlled, in the doing, by 
universal law. The teacher who is conscious only of 
the individual process before him is on the lowest pos- 
sible plane of unskilled labor; he is the slave of recipes 
and devices. As by degrees he comes under the con- 
trolling power of higher and still higher generality of 
law, he rises from the automatic action of a mere oper- 
ative to the plane of rational insight and self-direction. 
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The highest plane is that in which universal law guides 
the hand and inspires the heart. The whole sky of 
truth bends over each recitation; and the teacher needs 
but climb Sinai to receive the divine law. All the laws 
of thought and being pervade the teaching process; all 
philosophy is back of it. At first, Aristotle, Kant, 
Hegel and Spencer seem remote from the immediate 
work of the teacher. This remoteness must be made 
to disappear; the ends of the earth must be brought 
together; the universal laws of spiritual life must be- 
come native atmosphere to the teacher. We harm our- 
selves and degrade our work in holding philosophy to 
be of another world ; that the philosophy of education 
is one thing, and the practice of educating another 
thing; that the philosophy of education belongs to the 
professional philosophizer on great educational prob- 
lems, rather than to the day-laborer in the vineyard. 
It is said that philosophy can bake no bread, but that 
she can secure to us God and immortality. This ought 
to be sufficient; but she can bake bread, and must do 
so or miss God and immortality. To secure heaven she 
must mix with the daily affairs of earth; and while 
searching out God and immortality, must bring counsel 
and comfort to the day-laborer in the school-room. 



THE TEACHING PROCESS. 



ITS NATURE AND ELEMENTS. 



As a basis for discussing the higher unity of the 
teaching process, let us bring before the mind the lower 
unity of the process; the common nature of teaching 
acts among themselves considered — the science of teach- 
ing recalled as the basis for the philosophy of teaching. 

General Mature. — 1. Teaching is a process, because 
it is a series of steps to the realization of an end ; which 

end is the motive in the series — the beginning of the 
series. The end, as idea, moves forward to realize itself. 
This requires means in producing the steps. Thus we 
have in a process, the end, or purpose to be realized ; the 
steps which lie between the end as idea and the end as 
objective reality; and the means by which the steps are 
taken. Every teaching process has these organic ele- 
ments in common with every other process. 

2. Teaching is a mental process; not a mechanical 
one. This ought to go without saying; but there is a 
general feeling that teaching is the manipulation of 
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mechanical means. This feeling is manifested in the 
current phrases used in speaking of method; as, the 
topical method, the outline method, the diagram method, 
the laboratory method, the library method, the lecture 
method, etc. Teaching is not the manipulation of ex- 
ternal means; as, tapping the bell, calling the roll, mak- 
ing records and reports, correcting the wayward, apply- 
ing forms of drill to put knowledge into the mind and 
fasten it there, and the like. Every teaching act, and 
school work in general, has its mechanical phase; but 
this is not its essential, its vital, one. It is easy to be- 
come lost in the formal process ; for it is ever present, 
and is the obtrusive element. The first view of school 
work is that of a formal external process ; and it requires 
reflection to penetrate through the letter which " killeth" 
to the spirit which "maketh alive." 

The consciousness of manipulating machinery instead 
of conducting a spiritual process, an experience of growth 
on the part of the learner, is the main root of all school 

« 

errors, and has its origin in the belief that knowing 
itself is a mechanical process, — a belief that the mind 
is a receptacle, called memory, to hold what is put into 
it; and that learning is receiving and retaining some- 
thing foreign to the self. The mind being a receptacle, 
the teacher is, by means of contrivance of lever, wheel 
and rope, to transfer some ponderable, external stuff 
into it. The machinery by which this is done becomes 
the important factor, and the manipulation of it the 
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chief process involved; for, knowing, as usually con- 
ceived, is not a process, and the mind, something other 
than that which it knows. 

It is a long step toward freedom when the teacher 
awakens to the fact that teaching is a spiritual process 
below the form ; that it is the vital touch of the teacher's 
mind with the mind in which the knowledge is born, 
and not that of external relation of transferring some- 
thing to it manufactured elsewhere than in the mind 
learning. The wind may bear the fecundating pollen 
to the stigma; but the process of flowering and fruiting 
is another matter. Some phase of the bondage to the 
formal and mechanical has been the object of attack of 
all educational reformers ; and must continue to receive 
their attention, for each generation falls into the bond- 
age anew. Every teacher, in learning his art, must 
strive earnestly from the first to live in consciousness 
of the spiritual movement below the form ; and to hold 
the form as the mere varying surface play of that move- 
ment. 

3. It has been said that teaching is a mental process, 
in which the mind of the teacher comes in vital touch 
with the mind of the learner. The mind of the teacher 
moves forward in the same line of thought, feeling, 
and volition with the mind of the one taught. The 
teacher cannot produce in the learner a given experi- 
ence without having first produced in himself that ex- 
perience. If the teacher is to cause the pupil to think 
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the position, form, size, causes and effects of the Gulf 
Stream, the teacher himself must think each of these 
relations while stimulating the pupil to think them. 
If patriotism is to be aroused by teaching "Barbara 
Frietchie," the teacher himself must be stirred by that 
feeling while causing the pupil to experience it. Thus 
the two minds are always one in the mental steps re- 
quired to learn an object; and, also, in the emotion to 
be cultivated and the resolution to be strengthened. 
The teacher passes into some act or state of experience, 
and the pupil rises, at the touch of the teacher, into the 
same experience. 

An important inference from the foregoing should be 
noted. It is an old saying that as the teacher so the 
school. The best meaning for this is, that the pupil's 
mind, in the act of learning, becomes like the teacher's 
mind; it takes on the tone and coloring of the teacher's 
thought. The teacher builds his own thought structure 
into the mind of the pupil; begets him with his own 
purity, strength, and sweep of emotional life; breathes 
into him the breath of his own ethical nature. The 
teacher may resolve to train to accurate, thorough and 
methodical habits of thought; but unless these are 
habits of his own mind his efforts will be unavailing. 
The stream can not rise higher than the source. If the 
teacher thinks loosely and slovenly he can not hope to 
realize anything better in the pupil, so far as the teach- 
ing goes. The narrow pedant and dogmatist can never 
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secure scholarly habits and liberal culture. The teacher 
who has not a rich and full range of emotional life can 
expect nothing but a withered soul born of his teaching. 
The man who has not strength and purity of character 
can not strengthen and purify character. The teacher 
builds his life into that of his pupil; and it is absolutely 
essential that his life be all that he expects his pupil to 
become. The quality of a teacher's life is a part of his 
professional equipment. 

Particular Mature. — 1. While the teacher's mind and 
that of the pupil take the same steps in the process of 
teaching and of learning, there must be the essential 
difference which makes the one teaching and the other 
learning.^ The difference lies here : while the pupil thinks 
the object under consideration, the teacher thinks the 
pupil's process of thinking the object. For example, 
there are a certain number of fixed mental steps neces- 
sary on the part of the pupil to gain the idea adjective: 
(1) he perceives, (2) imagines, (3) compares and con- 
trasts, (4) reasons, and (5) generalizes. The pupil must 
move through these forms of activity, but he is not con- 
scious of the movement. His whole conscious effort is 
expended on the object studied. He says, I find this 
and this and this in the object; not that now I am per- 
ceiving, imagining, etc. The teacher must be conscious 
of the process of the pupil in knowing the object in the 
act of producing that process; for how else could he ra- 
tionally produce it? The difference is between think- 
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ing the object and thinking the process of thinking the 
object. The pupil, in the study of geography, is think- 
ing the earth; but in teaching geography the teacher 
must think the pupil's thinking of the earth. It follows 
that the steps of the teacher, which are identical with 
those of the pupil, as before explained, must be repre- 
sented steps; the knowledge must be old knowlege. 
The teacher has before taken the steps in knowing the . 
adjective; so that in teaching he is relieved from any 
conscious effort in learning it, and may put his whole 
attention to the pupil's process of learning it. This sug- 
gests the necessity for the teacher's familiarity with the 
subject-matter of instruction. 

One phase of a teacher's professional knowledge of a 
subject is obvious from the foregoing. An academic 
knowledge of grammar enables the student to think the 
subject of grammar; while the teacher's knowledge of 
that subject enables him to think grammar into the pro- 
cesses of the learning mind. As a basis for this the 
teacher must know the subject of grammar and the mind 
learning it; but the professional aspect of the work * 
appears when the teacher resolves grammar into the 
mental processes of the pupil; or, brings the pupil's pro- 
cesses in the form of grammar. All professional treat- 
ment of subject-matter resolves it into the mental ex- 
perience of the learner. 

2. While the pupil and the teacher take the steps 
necessary in learning the object, the series of steps 
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taken by the teacher bear the relation of cause to those 
taken by the pupil; and without external means the 
teacher cannot reproduce his experience in the pupil. 
There must be questions, directions, illustrations, etc., 
to stimulate the pupiPs mind to take the step designed 
by the teacher. If the pupil is to infer the cause of the 
climate in a given locality, the means must be adjusted 
to that mental act. The teacher first thinks the steps 
to be taken in the pupiPs thought, and then he adjusts 
the external means to each step. Skill in giving direc- 
tions and in asking questions arises out of the readiness 
with which the teacher, by insight and sympathy, finds 
his way into the mind of the pupil in his effort to learn. 
Books on questioning avail little; it is the quick and 
true insight of the teacher into the essential movement 
of the learner's mind that enables him to hit on the 
right turn of question or neat adjustment of device. 
Now, the pupil does not hold the relation of this ex- 
ternal means to his internal experience; but this the 
teacher must do. While thinking one of the pupil's 
steps he must think, also, the means by which he may 
cause the pupil to take that step. 

3. Thus far, teaching appears to be the conscious act 
of producing mental experience in the pupil; and that 
there is in the process two conscious elements, making 
the act complex; consciousness of the experience in the 
act of producing it, and consciousness of the means by 
which to produce it. The third, and last, factor of which 
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the teacher is conscious is that of the effect of the ex- 
perience produced on the character of the pupil. In 
fact, the experience is produced because a certain end 
in life is to be reached. The rational teacher says to 
himself that the pupil's spiritual growth requires a 
given course of experience, and then proceeds to adjust 
means to secure that experience. It is impossible to 
conceive how one can conduct a process without being 
conscious of the aim in the process. All the steps must 
be brought into the unity of the aim. If to-day the 
teacher is to cause the pupil to think Westminster Abbey 
and to arouse certain emotions by that object, he is able 
to state how the knowledge, and how such thinking 
and feeling, helps the child to realize the aim of life. 
In planning a lesson it is not enough to say that the 
purpose is to give a knowledge of the object under con- 
sideration and to cultivate certain faculties; but it must 
be made clear how such knowledge, with the activities 
involved, is for the ultimate spiritual good of the pupil. 
The teacher's question always is, How can I wield this 
subject-matter to make it educative? or better. What 
subject-matter will administer unto the child's spiritual 
necessities, and how can it be wielded to make it bear 
its full effect in the mind taught? Every lesson requires 
the teacher to hold in mind the entire compass of the 
pupil's life ; and seeing what must be the outcome of the 
whole, he brings the bit of experience into unity with 
the life movement as a whole. 
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If the doctrine be true that man's highest happiness 
comes from consciousness of realizing ideals, it is obvious 
that the teacher can find no true pleasure in his work 
without the consciousness of realizing some end set up 
in the life of the pupil. That teacher is happiest who 
feels that, in the process of teaching, the highest good 
in life is being realized by the one taught. The teacher 
who seeks true pleasure in his work, and hopes to find 
the reward of his labor in the thing done, and who ex- 
pects to thrill the pupil with the joy of spiritual activity 
and growth, must find the secret in the consciousness 
of realizing the highest good of life ; in ministering unto 
the deepest cravings of the soul for truth, beauty, and 
virtue. 

It thus appears that teaching is a conscious process 
having three organic elements: (1) consciousness of the 
mental experience in the act of producing it, (2) of the 
means of stimulating the experience in the pupil, and 
(3) of the value, or purpose, of the experience in the un- 
folding life of the pupil. Put in the form of a definition : 
Teaching is the conscious process of producing mental expe- 
rience for the purpose of life development; or, to rid this of 
its tautology, Teaching is the process by which one mind, 
from set purpose, produces the life unfolding process in an- 
other. 

The subjective process above described is not teach- 
ing till its counterpart is realized in the objective process 
of the recitation. The triple idea in the mind of the 
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teacher realizes itself in the external process with the 
pupil, having the three elements corresponding with 
those in the subjective process. The elements, however, 
are reversed as the process held in the mind of the 
teacher realizes itself in the class taught. 

In observing a recitation, the thing noted first in 
order of time, and first as logical condition, is the exter- 
nal means employed by the teacher; such as directions, 
questions, statements, illustrations, etc. The second 
element in time, and in logical relation, is the experi- 
ence produced ; and the last is the good resulting to the 
learner. But the process in the mind of the teacher has 
a reverse order. The good of the child must be first 
in mind; then, and not before, the experience necessary 
to that good may be considered; and the experience to 
be produced necessarily precedes in thought the stimu- 
lus to that experience. 

True, in practice we do not always follow this logical 
order of thought; but rather begin with the subject- 
matter to be taught, feeling that it is reading, writing, 
etc., that we teach, instead of the child. One of the 
most striking features of FroebeFs great work was that 
of beginning with the child; and, having ascertained 
its needs, he proceeded to the course of mental activity 
essential to its needs; and then he invented a system 
of means, the kindergarten gifts, by which the educa- 
tive activity could be produced. Had he contributed 
nothing to educational thought and practice but this 
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order of procedure, he would be properly called an edu- 
cational reformer. A great reform will have been made 
when we take our bearings from the stand-point of the 
child, and not from arithmetic, geography, etc., as mere 
subject-matter; as something external to the life of the 
pupil and to be taught for its own sake. 

This reversal of the subjective order of thought in 
the mind of the teacher, as it becomes realized in the 
external act of the recitation, is shown more clearly by 
this outline: 

'1. Purpose, or felt need of child. 

2. Experience, mental steps, re- 
quired by need. 

3. Means of producing the expe- 
rience, or mental steps. 

4. Means of producing mental 
steps. 

5. Mental steps actually taken by 
child. 

6. Need of child satisfied, or pur- 

pose met. 

The process folds back upon itself; it is a series which 
returns unto itself, as in any other organic process. 
The first is last and the last is first. The two phases 
are not separate in time, but exist at the same moment 
— move parallel, the subjective as the constant and im- 
mediate cause of the objective. 

But when one is asked to prepare a lesson on a bit of 
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given subject-matter, as the noun, a river, a battle, he 
must begin with the second element in the process; 
because the subject-matter is supposed to have been 
already determined upon in the light of some educa- 
tional end. In this case the teacher is first to make out 
the round of mental activity which the given point to 
be taught is capable of producing. With this as a basis, 
he can state both the educational value of the activity 
produced and the means of producing the activity; 
and either of these may be stated first, since both are 
directly based on the object to be taught, regarded as a 
mental process. First, then in the practical work of 
planning a lesson, the teacher will analyze the object to 
be taught into the mental processes which constitute it; 
and then proceed to deduce from that process both the' 
educative power and the means of wielding the process 
to make it bear its full value to the learner. This order 
will, therefore, be followed in the 

ILLUSTRATION OF THE PROCESS. 

Suppose the idea pyramid is to be taught to a pri- 
mary class, say a third reader grade. This being given 
as the starting point, the first step in planning the les- 
son is that of analyzing the idea into the mental move- 
ment which constitutes it. 

The Movement — As a Whole, — The mind must form this 
new idea out of the elements of old knowledge. Let it 
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be supposed that the knowledge most immediately con- 
nected with the new idea are the ideas solid, flat surface, 
straight line, triangle, and point. Then the movement 
as a whole is a movement from these ideas to the idea 
pyramid. In planning any lesson the teacher must 
state the point from which and the point to which the 
mind moves — bound the movement as a whole. But 
this is not all; the general character of the movement 
as a whole must be noted. The act as a whole is an 
act of synthesis; the pupil synthesizes the known ele- 
ments into the unity of the pyramid. 

While there is a fixed relation of the elements con- 
stituting the pyramid, each individual pyramid which 
the mind may create or observe, must have its essential 
elements more or less obscured by individual peculiari- 
ties. The pupil is to think the diversity as shown by 
individual pyramids into the unity of the single idea 
pyramid, — ^amovement from the diversity of individuals 
to the unity of a concept. 

Steps in the Movement, — The movement towards unity 
must be made along all the threads which bind the in- 
dividuals into unity; and these are three: first, as the 
basis for the other attributes, the fact that pyramids are 
solids; second, that they have flat bases bounded by 
straight lines; and third, that they have triangular sides 
meeting in a point. A fourth step is required to bind 
these three common attributes into the unity pyramid, 
and a fifth to infer the purpose in the form. 
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First step, leading to the generalization of the attri- 
bute solid. 

1. Observing the manifold variety of individuals 

before the pupil, and those imagined by him. 

2. Abstracting the attention from many other 

attributes and fixing it on the attribute, 
three dimensions — solidity. 

3. Comparing and contrasting, finding all the dif- 

ferences consistent with the likenesses. 

4. Generalizing the attribute of solidity, — " These 

objects are solids." 

Second step, leading to the generalization of the attri- 
bute, having a flat base bounded by straight lines. 

1. Observing again the diversity of individuals. 

2. Abstracting the attention from all the other 

attributes and parts, and fixing it on the base. 

3. Comparing and contrasting bases, finding all 

the likenesses and the differences consistent 
with them. 

4. Generalizing the attribute under consideration, 

— "These solids have flat bases bounded by 
straight lines." 

Third step, leading to the generalization of the attri- 
bute, bounded by triangles meeting in a point. 

1. Once more, observing the individual pyramids. 

2. Abstracting the attention from all other attri- 

butes and parts and fixing it on the sides. 
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3. Comparing and contrasting to find likenesses, 

and all the differences consistent with them. 

4. Generalizing the common elements in the sides, 

— "These sides are triangles meeting in a 

point." 
Fourth stepy resulting in a synthesis of the three fore- 
going elements into the unity pyramid, and the forma- 
tion of the definition. 

1. Observing individuals as a whole, the attention 

not directed to any one element. 

2. Comparing and contrasting pyramids. 

a. With other known mathematical forms; 

as, a cone, a cube, etc., comparing in the 
three points generalized. 

b. With each other, finding as many differ- 

ences as possible so that essentials only 
remain. 

c. With forms of nature in which the essential 

elements of the mathematical pyramid 
are greatly obscured, noting the essential 
and the non-essential attributes; as, in a 
pile of oranges, a hill, a church spire, a 
paper weight, a tent, a tree, etc. 

3. Generalizing all points of likeness, — "These 

objects are solids, having flat bases bounded 
by straight lines, and triangular sides meeting 
at a point." Then, the name pyramid having 
been given, "A pyramid is a solid," etc. 
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Fifth step, inferring the unity of all the attributes to 
mean the one attribute of stability; the purpose of the 
form. This attribute should be applied to historical 
pyramids, and to pyramidal objects. With this attribute 
in mind, the pyramid should be transformed by the 
poetic imagination into a spiritual type of a will holding 
firm against the opposing forces of life. Tennyson says 
of the duke of Wellington: "He stood four-square to 
all the winds that blew,'' i, e., withstood all the evil influ- 
ences incident to his exalted position. The pupil will 
easily, with proper suggestions, transform himself into 
a pyramid; and state instances of how he could with- 
stand this, that, and the other force directed against his 
character; just as the pyramid could withstand the forces 
striving to overturn it. This should be pushed out into 
the details of the pupiFs experience until he feels broadly 
grounded, like the pyramid, against whatever would 
overthrow him; thus making the pyramid not merely 
an intellectual concept but a positive force in his ethical 
life. The best moral instruction is not that given by 

special lessons, but that which organizes into the move- 

» 

ment of thought in every lesson. 

Means in the Movement — As a Whole. — Since the move- 
ment as a whole is that of thinking the diversity of indi- 
vidual pyramids into the unity of the idea pyramid, 
and since this movement is based on the observation of 
individuals, a striking diversity of individuals must be 
provided forthe lesson, — pyramids of allsortsof material, 
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forms, sizes, and colors; also forms supplied by the imag- 
ination. If the forms supplied were all of one material, 
form, size, and color, the pupil's generalization would 
bring into unity attributes foreign to the idea pyramid; 
as, wood, slim, ten inches high, and yellow. The indi- 
viduals must have such differences that each will cancel 
a non-essential attribute in another. For instance, if it 
is not essential that the straight lines bounding the 
base should be equal, some of the pyramids must have 
bases with equal sides and some with unequal. The 
least number of individuals to be supplied will be de- 
termined by the number of non-essential attributes to 
be canceled. And this must be done not only that 
unity alone among pyramids may remain, but that 
this unity may be seen in all its richness of diversity. 
The pupil must search for the confusing and endless 
variety of differences consistent with the common attri- 
butes of the pyramid. The concept is a consciousness 
of differences in unity; without differences there is no 
concept; nothing but a mere abstract. 

Suppose now the pupils to be standing around a table 
on which the pyramids are placed; then the conditions 
for effective observation are completed. While there is 
no option as to the mental act required, the devices may 
vary greatly. The pupils might have remained at their 
desks, and each have been supplied with a proportionate 
part of the pyramids. The position of the class which 
will, under the conditions, secure the most effective ob- 
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servation, and comparison and contrast determines the 
teacher's choice. This illustrates how thp rational use 
of devices rests on the consciousness of the mental ex- 
perience desired. 

Means to the steps in the movement, — ^To generalization 
of attribute solid. 

1. " Point to three dimensions in one of the objects 

before you." (This done repeatedly, includ- 
ing objects of the same form imaged in empty 
space). 

2. " Take two objects." "Show differences." "Show 

three dimensions in both." (This done re- 
peatedly). 

3. "What differences are found?" "What like- 

ness in all?" (Ch.) "Three dimensions; 
therefore, they are all solids." 
Means, to generalization of attribute flat base bounded 
by straight lines. 

1. "Touch the base of a solid." (This done re- 

peatedly to fix attention on the base). 

2. "Apply edge of ruler to the base." (Many times 

by each pupil with different solids). "Pass 
han(J over base." " Look along base." (Both 
repeatedly done). "Apply bases of one to 
another." (Done often). (Ch.) "The bases 
of these solids are flat." "Again, apply bases 
of one to another and state differences." 
(Ch.) "They differ in size and shape." "Kind 
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of lines, straight or curved, bounding base." 
(Ch. after examining many solids report). 
"The lines bounding the base are straight 
lines." " Take one of the objects and measure 
each edge of the base." (Repeatedly done till 
inequality in length of sides is noted). "Take 
two of the objects and tell likeness and dif- 
ference in bases." (Repeatedly done). 
3. " What kind of bases have these objects?" (Ch.) 

"These objects have flat bases bounded by 
straight lines." 

Means y causing the generalization concerning the sides. 

1. "Point to all the sides of one of the solids; of 

another," etc. 

2. "Point out differences between the sides of 

solids." " The likenesses." (These acts re- 
peated frequently). 

3. "These solids have what kind of sides?" 

4. "Take a solid." "Put finger on the point of 

one triangle ; on point of another," etc. (Ch.) 
"The triangles meet in a point." 
6. "Tell what you know about the sides of these 
solids." (Ch.) "The sides of these solids 
are triangles meeting in a point." 
Means^ causing the synthesis of the common attributes 
into the unity of the pyramid. 

1. " Tell what is true of all the objects before you." 
(Ch.) "The objects are solids having flat 
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bases with straight edges and triangular sides 
meeting in a point." 
2. " These objects are called pyramids." (The word 
pronounced and spelled). "What is a pyra- 
mid?" (Ch.) "A pyramid is a solid," etc. 
These means have been stated fully enough and car- 
ried far enough to illustrate how devices conform to 
the mental movement to be produced. A mechanical 
teacher uses means without a consciousness of their re- 
lation to the activity to be stimulated; or, rather, the 
devices are not consciously determined by that activity. 
Skill in giving directions, asking questions, and supply- 
ing conditions depends directly on skill in discerning 
the phases of mental movement required in learning 
the object under consideration. The teacher who, in 
the act of teaching, feels in close touch with the pupil's 
experience in learning, will, quick and true as instinct, 
light upon the fit direction or proper turn of question. 
Therefore, the study of the art of questioning and using 
devices must be based in the mental processes of the 
pupil. 

Educational Value of the Process. — The teaching of any 
lesson should produce an effect on each of the three pow- 
ers of the mind — the intellect, the sensibility, and the 
will. It is a serious mistake to hold that the subject of 
instruction is chiefly intellectual, and that only now and 
then something arises to quicken the emotions and to 
prompt to resolution. The mind is a unit, and the 
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entire soul must be addressed in every lesson. The 
proposition in geometry, as well as the poem, should 
delight the heart and prompt to new issues of life. The 
simple intellectual truth, that five and five are ten, is 
warm with emotion and charged with ethical force, when 
wielded by the efficient teacher. 

In teaching the pyramid, the teacher must be con- 
scious that he is stirring all the powers of the soul to 
the end of free and virtuous life. The steps as they 
were outlined suggested only intellectual activity; but 
these when properly stimulated, are interfused with the 
emotions of the learner, which gives to life new impulse 
and higher tendency. The plan of the lesson cannot 
exhibit the feelings and tendencies, as it does the intel- 
lectual movement; but their presence must be secured 
through the mental steps, and their value noted in 
stating the educative power of a lesson. In stating the 
value of the lesson on the pyramid, it is clear that it 
must be stated in terms of all the powers of the mind. 
The teacher who stimulates only cold thought by means 
of the pyramid — if such is possible — loses at least two- 
thirds of its value to the student. 

1. First, what is the intellectual value of the exer- 
cise ? As to knowledge the pupil gains the idea pyramid." 
But what does this mean? One answer might be, that 
he is expected to know that object; and that he may 
be asked about it sometime, perchance in the examin- 
ation; but the true answer is, that this new idea is an 
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organ of knowing to aid him in mastering the thought 
of both the physical and moral worlds. The physical 
world is a world of form, and he will, in thinking it, 
impose upon it his new type of form. He will see pyra- 
mids in myriads of objects, and thus facilitate knowing 
their forms. And too, it is a type in the moral world, 
as already pointed out. 

As to discipline, accurate, thorough, and methodical, 
observation is cultivated. This has its value in every 
phase of the pupil's intellectual life. He lives in a 
world of forms; and his mastery of them is conditioned 
on thorough and systematic observation. Correct habits 
of observation are essential to full intellectual life; and 
in teaching the pyramid, the teacher is to be conscious, 
by that means, of forming those habits which are to be 
constant and determining factors in all the pupil's intel- 
lectual activity. 

But a still more fundamental structure of thought is 
secured through the requirement of thinking the great 
diversity of individual pyramids into the unity of a 
single ideal pyramid. This grasping of the little world 
of pyramids into unity is the same activity in kind, but 
of lower degree, which grasps the separate phenomena 
of the world into the unity of the universe; and this is 
the ultimate problem of the intellect. The intelleetual 
movement in this lesson is a type of the fundamental 
movement in gaining any knowledge whatever; and the 
teacher who, in teaching this lesson, is not conscious of 
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training the mind in this fundamental and universal 
form of activity has not risen to the educational point 
of view from which come guidance and inspiration. 

2. While this lesson would generally be considered 
a purely intellectual activity, it should arouse a high 
state of emotion. This would be taken as a matter of 
course in a reading lesson ; or, perhaps, in a history lesson. 
But every activity necessary to grasp an object carries 
with itself its own inherent emotion — ^an intellectual 
delight arising from the activity itself. The moment 
the child begins to detect unity amidst the confusion 
of differences among the pyramids, a strong current of 
pleasure sets in. Bain calls it "the flash of agreement." 
The strength of emotion aroused is a fairly true index 
of the clearness, distinctness, and firmness of the intel- 
lectual activity grasping the unity of the objects. 

Now, this intellectual feeling awakened by means of 
this object may seem a small matter; but let it be remem- 
bered that every time an intellectual feeling is awakened 
the pupil becomes the more able to rise above the low 
level of sensuous and sensual pleasure into the purer 
realm of spiritual life; into the life of pure ideas. 
Certainly a large problem for the teacher is that of 
loosening the grasp of sensuous feeling, and thus giv- 
ing freedom to the higher spiritual life; and a potent 
means to this end is the awakening of intellectual emo- 
tion by means of just such lessons as may be given- on 
the pyramid. The teacher must so train the pupil that 
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he will find his highest joy in the life of thought. To 
this end, every object must be so presented as to make 
him feel that joy. Is it too much to ask of the teacher 
that he be conscious, in a lesson like the foregoing, of 
the opportunity to substitute the pure spiritual emotions 
for the enslaving sensuous feeling? How much it would 
add to the pleasure of teaching if the teacher were, in 
the act of teaching, conscious of realizing, to however 
small a degree, such a glorious and far-reaching result 
as above described! 

But this object, as is the case, perhaps, in all others, 
has not had its full effect on the learner until it arouses 

« 

his aesthetic emotion. This feeling is awakened when 
he finds himself reflected in the object; when he trans- 
forms it into a type of his own life. So straight, so 
true, so clean-cut, so upward-tending — the very embodi- 
ment of character and the aspiration of the soul. He 
delights in it because it mirrors to him his true, ideal 
self. So fine a sentiment is little demanded by this 
utilitarian age of education ; but the soul of the child 
is pleading for it, and has reasons deeper than the utili- 
tarian knows of. I wish this were the place to insist 
more fully on the duty of the teacher to awaken aesthetic 
emotions by every object which the mind of the learner 
touches. The teacher should leave no object under con- 
sideration as a cold thing of mere thought relations; 
but should cause the pupil to make it glow by the power 
of his imaginative sentiment. I challenge any one to 
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present a higher, or even a more practical, educational 
effect than the habit and the power of transforming 
every object coming before the attention into something 
beautiful and divinely true. A revelation and an inspi- 
ration will come to the teacher who will strive earnestly 
to apply this suggestion to the daily lesson, however 
commonplace and matter-of-fact be the object consid- 
ered. 

3. But how does this lesson appeal to the loill? 
Certainly not in a way to cause some definite resolution 
and action, as that proposed by an oration. But there 
is will in the form of life-tendency. The pupil has had 
an enjoyment of truth; and to that extent, has become a 
truth lover, and, therefore, has a tendency to be a truth 
seeker. Have we not the faith that every lesson changes 
in some way the current of life? Shall the teacher not 
hold himself responsible in every lesson, for strength- 
ening* the tendency to seek truth, beauty and virtue? 
In general and abstract talk we speak of the character- 
forming power of education; but so few of us bring 
ourselves to the concrete faith in the act of teaching 
the lesson before us. We do not feel that character 
tendencies are forming under our touch. Here the 
teacher may reach the true inspiration point. Inspira- 
tion comes in the consciousness of realizing ideals. The 
true teacher has set up an ideal of character to be at- 
tained in the pupil by his teaching; and when he feels 
his ideal being realized in his teaching act he experiences 
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that elation which always accompanies the realization 
of ideals. The teacher thus finds himself in his work, 
just as the pupil finds himself in the pyramid. He 
thus puts, not simply his time, but his life in his work; 
can live in it, and not simply by it. 

For the sake of clearness and emphasis, before taking 
up the universal element, a more condensed illustration 
of the teaching process may be added. 

Suppose that a first reader class have learned the 
word boy, and are now to learn its plural, boys. 

The Menial Process. — The process as a whole, — The near- 
est related knowledge being that of the spoken words 
boy and boys, and that of the printed word boy, the 
movement as a whole is from these ideas to the idea of 
the printed word boys. 

Steps in the process, — 

1 . Seeing the word ; 

2. Imaging the meaning back of the form; 

3. Comparing image with that of the singular 

form; 

4. Comparing form with the singular form; 

5. Inferring that the power of s makes the differ- 

ence in the images. 

Means in the Process. — 

1. Presenting word to the eye on chart or black- 

board. 

2. Tell the class the word pointed to is boys. 
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(Here the teacher utilizes their, knowledge of the 
idea, and the spoken word boys.) 

A pupil is asked to show what the word means; and 
he brings two boys to the front. Another is asked to 
show the meaning; and he presents three or four boys. 
This continued until all the boys in the room are pre- 
sented at once; and, by the same process, the class are 
pressed till they image back of the word all the boys in 
the town; in the county; in the state; in the United States; 
in the world. Thus they will be made to feel the won- 
derful compass of the word. 

3. The class should now show alternately what 

the word boy and the word boys mean; and 
conclude with a statement of difference in 
meaning. 

4. "[[Ask pupils to point to the letters which are 

alike; to that which is different. 
5.'^ With the word boys before the class, require 
the pupils to form the image. Now erase 
the letter s and require the image. This re- 
peated till the pupils feel the power of the 
letter to cause the imagination to compass 
all boys. Now call for the change which the 
letter 8 makes in the word boy, and the con- 
clusions sought will be reached. 
Note that while the mental steps are fixed, the means 
used may vary. The means here given are only to 
suggest how they must conform to the mental process 
3 
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to be produced. Again, all skillful use of means is 
conditioned on a ready and accurate perception of the 
mind's movement in learning. 

Educational Value of the Process, — InteUectual — A 
knowledge of the power of the letter «. Not a knowledge 
of the form of the letter simply; although this would 
be secured, if not known before; but the effect of the 
letter on the word boy. At first this seems to be a 
small matter; but it is a new organ of knowledge to 
them. They wiU apply the idea of that power to all 
other plural forms. It is an entering idea into whatever 
feature of a word varies its meaning — into inflection in 
general. 

As to discipline^ accurate observation of words; and 
this extends to all objects. This may be the first time 
the pupils have looked a word squarely in the face. 
There is, also, the training to put the full and definitely 
bounded idea back of the word. Usually only vague 
and blurred images float before the mind; so that while 
the eye is trained to see the word definitely, the imagin- 
ation is exercised in the definite image which the word 
symbolizes. Further, the learning of this word affords 
a good exercise in complex comparison and contrast. 
The pupil must hold two images and two forms, while 
noting likenesses and differences in each. This form 
of activity constantly recurs in all thinking; and dis- 
cipline in it must be an object of constant endeavor on 
the part of the teacher. The training to make definite 
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the relation of cause and effect is clearly secured in this 
exercise. 

Emotional, — The emotion cultivated is an intellectual 
one; that arising from the free exercise of the imagina- 
tion, and the delight on discerning the power of the 
letter. While the steps enumerated are intellectual 
ones, emotion necessarily accompanies them. Not one 
of the steps can be taken without yielding a corres- 
ponding delight to the faculties. The emotion reaches 
its climax on discerning the great power of the letter s, 
the cause and effect relation. This is accompanied by 
pleasure which the free activity of the imagination 
brings in figuring the compass of the idea. Every les- 
son carries with it its own inherent source of pleasure. 
This lesson would be poorly taught if the pupil did 
not glow with feeling through the process; and the 
degree in the warmth of feeling would fairly well indi- 
cate the teacher's skill; that is, if the pleasure arises 
from the full and free activity in thinking the word, 
and not from some extraneous and illegitimate source. 
It cannot be too often nor too strongly insisted upon 
that the teacher must ever rely on the full, natural, and 
helpful activity of the pupil on the object under dis- 
cussion for the pupiFs deepest interest and highest 
reward; and not on the intrusion of some novel and 
exciting affair which lies outside of the legitimate line 
of thought. 

VolitionaL — This lesson does not necessarily prompt 
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to any definite resolution, but it should confer life ten- 
dency. The pleasure which arises from the experience 
of truth, from the life of thought, will incline the stu- 
dent to truth seeking. A truth lover becomes a truth 
seeker. If the life tendency is the same after the les- 
son as before, the question would arise. Why teach the 
lesson ? The lesson warms to the glow of feeling which 
is finally to be kindled into a flame of passion for truth. 
The teacher is not prepared to teach this lesson until he 
sees clearly and feels fully the universal meaning in the 
direction of truth and virtue. The lesson is fraught 
with power for good, if the pupil's mind is naturally 
and fully exercised upon the object under considera- 
tion ; if the whole soul, intellect, sensibility, and will, 
enter into the exercise. To substitute intellectual life 
for sensuous life is a great educational problem, and it 
is quite obvious that this lesson may be made a strong 
force in that direction. 

Gain in Lesson Planning. 

In conclusion, it may be insisted on that, so far as 
possible, all lessons should be prepared as in the fore- 
going. The reader will at once recoil at the thought of 
the immense labor thus imposed. If a teacher has 
twenty lessons per day and two hours must be spent on 
sketching each lesson, there would be but little time 
left for social duties and general reading. But this is 
no argument against the idea of thus preparing the 
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lesson; for ideals must not be put aside because they 
cannot be realized. If so, what then would become of 
ideals of character? But it can be easily shown that 
such preparation is the only economical use of time; 
and that the reward is commensurate with the labor. 

Such preparation inspires the teacher with the lesson; 
and he approaches the class with delightful anticipations 
of realizing an ideal which strives within him as a result 
of his carefully planned work. He has idealized the 
pupils* experience in gaining the point to be presented; 
represented to himself how the pupils would think and 
feel in their movement in grasping the thought; how 
this and that device would aflfect their activity; and 
thus an eagerness arises to see in the real process what 
has been brooded over in idea. Such a teacher ap- 
proaches the recitation flushed with interest; and, by the 
law of sympathy, the pupils catch the spirit, and teacher 
and pupils fuse together in a glow of interest; and this 
insures that undivided attention and full activity which 
marks the highest degree of skill in teaching. This alone 
would reward the teacher's effort. It is worth all the 
common-place rules on securing attention and interest. 
The teacher who makes no such study must continue 
to be the drudge instead of becoming the inspired artist. 

Such a preparation of the individual lesson is the 
only sure means of growth in professional knowledge 
and skill. It is easy and customary to read books of 
pedagogy to no avail; the thought presented is held ofi 
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at arm's length; it does not become a part of the con- 
crete teaching life. As much as we boast of our study 
of psychology, it has helped the teacher but little. It 
is read, and then placed upon the shelf as if it had noth- 
ing to do with the real business in hand. Now, such 
a preparation as here insisted on would force the teacher 
to feel that psychology is the very breath of life in every 
teaching act. In the preparation of every lesson, the 
psychology must be kept at the right hand. The mental 
processes constituting the particular lesson to be given 
must be traced out, classified, and organized. The psy- 
chology of each lesson must be brought into conscious- 
ness. This would solve the problem of interesting the 
teacher in psychology. 

That this is the only sure approach to real, substantial 
pedagogy appears in this way: Suppose that a teacher 
should make out the mental process of learning, say, 
the noun; and then another of the adjective, and so on 
through the subject, marking educational values in all 
cases. At this point, let the teacher reflect on all that 
has been done, and generalize all the processes and values 
into the pedagogy of grammar. Would not this method 
put to shame our ordinary talk about methods in teach- 
ing grammar? Let this work be carried through all the 
subjects; and then the teacher is prepared to construct 
a real science of education out of concrete experience. 
There is no other way in which this can be done. The 
notorious contradiction between fine talk on education 
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and cheap practice would be canceled. The science of 
education would then have a real concrete meaning; 
while the art would be stimulated and guided by a con- 
sciousness of universal law. Let the teacher, therefore, 
who is ambitious to grow in pedagogical theory and art 
begin with the analysis of the individual lesson before 
him; and, by a long series of careful observations and 
generalizations, establish higher and still higher laws 
till a highly organized science has been reached. Is not 
this the scientific method, and therefore correct? This 
would convert the ordinary labor of the school-room 
into a systematic study of pedagogy; whereas we usually 
teach school all day and then at spare hours study, as 
a distinct matter, some book on teaching. Work thus 
done is good; but how much would it be re-inforced if 
each lesson pressed the teacher out into such work from 
the necessity of penetrating the lesson itself? 

If the foregoing reasons do not justify the great labor 
of lesson planning, it is useless to add others which 
might be given. Before closing, however, it ought to 
be noted that the labor is not so great by far as at first 
appears. Twenty lessons of two hours each requires 

forty hours' work per day. Such is the economy of 

• 

time in lesson planning that a teacher can do the forty 
hours' work in a day, allowing eight hours' for sleep. 
Suppose the lesson on the word hoys has been prepared 
as above, and to-morrow the word girls occurs, and the 
next day birds, and then follow, as will, many plurals 
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in 8, The preparation on the first word takes care of 
all such that follow. And not only of words forming 
their plurals by adding /», but of all plural forms. When 
the words boxes, oxen, men, mice, etc., occur, their treat- 
ment is the same. Thus the two hours' work takes care 
of the forty. The one preparation includes that for all 
plural forms, with the exception of one step, which may 
here be noted. After the pupil has met with a few plu- 
rals in 8 he will begin to understand that words are made 
to mean more than one by the addition of «. Whether 
or not the teacher direct this generalization, the pupils 
will be forced to it by the repetition of examples. But 
when a plural in es is met with, after taking the steps 
as noted in the word boys, the pupils will instantly feel 
a check to their hasty generalization. And so with each 
new plural ending, thus forming a tendency to caution 
in generalizing. When the pupils have had a wide ex- 
perience with plural forms, say for two or three years, 
they should, on the ground of their experience, and not 
from book testimony, gather into a system the laws for 
forming plurals. Therefore, with the added step of 
comparison and contrast, and generalization, the lesson 
prepared on the word boys is the preparation for the many 
lessons to follow, extending at intervals through four or 
five years in the school course. The teacher who shuns 
such preparation will in the haphazard way, use vastly 
more time in the same course of work. The only eco- 
nomical use of time is to do a thing fundamentally right. 
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K the nature of the concrete teaching act is now clear, 
we are prepared to consider the universal laws which 
control that act. 

Since the teaching act has three phases-consciousness 
of the aim, of the steps, and of the means — the uni- 
versal truth which controls that act must have three 
corresponding phases, the universal aim in teaching; 
ihe universal method; and the universal motive and 
the means in the process. The three phases of the uni- 
versal truth are to be brought into touch with the three 
phases of the teaching act; each to each; the elements 
of the universal are to be brought into unity with the 
elements of the particular. 

The end to be realized is the moving force in every 
process; hence aim in teaching is logically .first to be 
considered. The end as idea in the mind of the teache 
moves to its realization by means of the process of teach- 
ing. It is both first and last — first as idea and last as 
objective reality. "The first shall be last and the last 
shall be first." There can be no teaching without an 
aim; no good teaching without a definite, inspiring, and 
worthy aim. 
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It means much to say that the teacher must have a 
definite aim in each recitation; but I wish to insist that 
the conscious aim in each recitation should be a uni- 
versal one. This is the only aim that has in it real 
potency. To have any definite aim, as merely to give 
the knowledge of the height of a mountain range, gives 
definite and organic movement to that particular reci- 
tation; but each lesson must be seen as co-ordinate with 
every other — must be seen in the light of the whole 
round of the pupiFs life. Each wave of influence set 
up in the pupil's life circles out to the other shore; and 
the teacher must look far out in life would he note the 
true meaning, the full opportunity, and fearful respon- 
sibility of every teaching act. The teacher must know 
that each lesson has not only its limited and specific 
object in knowledge and discipline, but that the real 
object is life itself. In planning a lesson, the teacher 
must state that a given point of knowledge is to be 
taught and that certain mental faculties are to be called 
forth; but unless he has traced out the ultimate bearing 
of such knowledge and such activities he has no reason 
for giving the knowledge or stimulating the activities. 
The highest art in teaching requires the teacher to be 
conscious, in the act, of universal ends to be realized in 
the life of the pupil. 

This brings us to that most vital question in edu- 
cation — ^the true, or universal, aim in teaching. Not 
true simply as set over against false, but true in the 
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sense of highest and most comprehensive; that aim 
which, in its realization, carries with it all lower aims. 
Many and diverse are the worthy results which educa- 
tion secures; but there is one end which brings into 
unity and harmony all the others. To seek directly the 
diversity of lower ends dissipates energy and defeats 
effort. Lower ends are most effectively secured by seek- 
ing the one true and essential end. If the kingdom of 
Heaven be realized, all things else will be added. What 
then, is this highest good of education? 

Putting aside the false aims of vanity, such as polish 
for the social circle, preparation to hold positions of 
honor and notoriety, and the celebrity which comes 
from the mere display of learning and research, educa- 
tional effort moves in two main and worthy channels; 
the one toward man's physical, the other toward his 
spiritual, good. Man seeks two ends in life, animal 
happiness and spiritual worthiness. Accordingly, edu- 
cation must serve in these directions. It is the practical 
set over against the culture aim ; physical freedom versus 
spiritual freedom. 

Of these two purposes in teaching, only an insignificant 
minority award the highest place to spiritual growth; 
the vast majority holding that education is a means to 
a livelihood, either in the business or in the professional 
world. While our philosophy of life regards thrift as 
the greatest blessing, our fundamental assumption in 
education must be that it should seek an external good 
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rather than an internal condition of soul. Whatever 
culture is conferred through knowledge and discipline, 
is for the sake of the industries and professions, and not 
for the good of the soul thus cultured. When the young 
man contemplates leaving home to seek higher educa- 
tion, the current question is, "What are you going to 
make of yourself?" thinking that but one kind of an- 
swer is possible, and that in terms of a vocation. By 
the vast majority, education is assumed, without ques- 
tion, to be instrumental to "getting on in the world,'' 
and nothing more. So ingrained into our habit of 
thought is this, that intelligent people generally show 
surprise when any other view of the case is suggested. 
Everywhere in conversation, on the street, in the car, 
in the social circle, in associations of teachers, and even 
among scientists, whose professed aim is truth for 
truth's sake, there is implied the utilitarian end as the 
ground of education. Ruskin complains of the same 
thing in England. He says in the many letters he re- 
ceives from parents asking advice concerning the edu- 
cation of their sons and daughters, he uniformly finds 
the thought of advancement in life; of something that 
will put a better coat on the boy's back; that will enable 
him to ring with confidence the bell at double-belled 
doors, and after awhile to have a double-belled door of 
his own. 

Now, all this is easily accounted for. Each nation 
puts into its educational thought what is uppermost in 
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its life. Instance Athens, Rome, China. The western 
world is in stern conflict with its physical environment. 
It is on a dead strain to subjugate the powers of nature 
to purposes of individual comfort and happiness. We 
are so consumed with a feverish energy to utilize the 
material forces about us that we are unable to assert our 
own worth and dignity over that by which we live. 
Hence educational forces are enlisted in the accumula- 
tion of material power; in securing the physical freedom 
of man. 

It certainly ought not be urged that physical freedom 
is not a worthy aim in education; for man's spiritual 
freedom is largely conditioned on his physical freedom. 
But that physical comfort and happiness constitute the 
sole aim, or the highest one, needs to be seriously ques- 
tioned. Rousseau puts thft emphasis correctly: "In 
the natural order of things, all men being equal, the 
common vocation to all is the state of manhood; and 
whoever is well trained for that, cannot fulfill badly 
any vocation which depends upon it. Whether my 
pupil be destined for the army, the church, or the bar, 
matters little to me. Before he can think of adopting 
the vocation of his parents, nature calls upon him to 
be a man. How to live is the business I wish to teach 
him. On leaving my hands he will not, I admit, be a 
magistrate, a soldier, or a priest; first of all he will be 
a man." 

If education is both a physical and a spiritual good. 
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then there are two ends to be reached by the same proc- 
ess. This can not be done if the ends are antagonistic; 
but may be done if one is higher and the other lower, — 
if one is more fundamental, so that, when it is secured, 
the other will be realized in the process. The warfare 
between industrial and cultural education recognizes 
opposition between the ends sought. But there is no 
such opposition; instead, there is essential harmony. 
By focusing the effort on the fundamental end, the other 
will be effectively secured; and much more effectively 
than if the lower end be directly sought. If the needs 
of the soul be administered unto, the utilitarian ends 
of life will be much more surely and truly realized than 
if the latter end be sought directly. If, in the act of 
teaching, the teacher holds firmly in consciousness, and 
is guided by, the. spiritual growth of the child, the best 
possible thing will be done for a successful career in life. 
We must keep in mind that what is popularly known 
as practical education is the most impracticable. Power 
to think, to adjust the mind to the realities in the 
world, to reach true conclusions from carefully discrim- 
inated data; strongly developed and refined sensibili- 
ties; and an ethical nature fully aroused — these are in 
the line of a truly practical education. Book-keeping 
is not the immediate nor the fundamental qualification 
of a clerk; nor skill in measuring corn-bins and in 
computing interest the first necessity of a good farmer. 
In the eternal fitness of things, that which makes a 
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man a man supplies the fundamental necessity for vo- 
cations. A clerking man or a farming man is not so 
serviceable as a man clerking or a man farming. We 
rely too much on the immediate outfit, and not enough 
on those powers of mind and heart which make the 
man adequate to varying conditions and unexpected sit- 
uations as they arise. This is the great weakness in 
the present system of preparing for the profession of 
teaching. Effective service can come only from a full- 
orbed manhood or womanhood enlisted in the service ; 
men and women, who, from their enlarged powers of 
mind and heart, can not only contrive the means to 
meet the immediate necessity of instruction, but, from 
the larger range of spiritual life, feel the real needs of 
the life they seek to unfold. 

Whatever the diversity of views as to the purpose of 
teaching, it arises from the diversity of views as to the 
nature and purpose of life. If all had the same views 
of life, there would be unity of aim in teaching. All 
agree that education is to aid in living — ^to further 
life's interest; that whatever subject and method of in- 
struction aids most in life should be selected. But 
when asked. What is living? What is life? the apparent 
simplicity of the problem vanishes. The true and com- 
prehensive aim in teaching is found in the nature and 
purpose of life. Let us, then, search awhile in that di- 
rection. 
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THE AIM FOUND IN THE NATURE OP UPB. 

Whether physical or spiritual, life is change. There 
may be change without life, but there is no life without 
change. The change is a definite course from an idea 
to its realization; analagous to the mechanical changes 
in the world of man's creation. Every thing made by 
man exists first in idea, then in objective reality. The 
Brooklyn Bridge was first an idea, and then followed a 
series of changes which brought the idea into the ex- 
ternal world of reality. Whatever man has brought to 
pass has moved from a subjective idea to an objective 
one — ^from the ideal to the real. 

There is a similar change in the plant world. The 
idea, or potential, oak is in the acorn. Life in the oak 
consists of the series of changes by which the potential 
oak becomes the actual oak. But the analogy to the 
mechanical world holds no further. The changes from 
the idea to the objective reality in the mechanical world 
are produced by a force external to the changing object. 
External forces and appliances brought into objective 
reality the idea Brooklyn Bridge. But the force which 
urges to the realization of the oak is in the germ itself. 
External conditions must favor, yet the oak takes an 
active part in its own realization. The vital force bursts 
the acorn, pushes downward and upward, grappling 
with the earth beneath, and stemming the storm above, 
until it becomps the strength and majesty which were 
only potential at the outset. The grain of corn, pressed 
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by crust and clod, pushes and twists and turns until it 
finally wedges through to air and sunlight. After a day 
of seeming dalliance with the summer wind, it bends 
under the wealth of fruit which it has struggled to pro- 
duce. The poet thinks that 

<' Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And groping blindly above it for light, 
Climbs to a sonl in grass and flowers.*' 

This self-urgency in the plant is unknown in the me- 
chanical world. While in both there is change from 
the idea to its realization, yet the force in a mechanical 
change is external to that which changes; while in a vital 
change the force is in the changing object — ^a blind self- 
struggle for the realization of its innermost nature and 
true being. The same is true of animal life. While to 
mere vital force, instinct is added in the animal, for the 
purpose of the illustration, we need note only that the 
urgency which brings about the changes called life is 

within the changing object. 

<< To-day I saw the dragon-fly 
Come from the wells where he did lie, 
An inner impulse rent the veil 
Of his old husk : from head to tail 
Came out clear plates of sapphire mail." 

The little bird with tired wing lines her nest, and 

with patient purpose sits on her eggs, while the "heart 

in her dumb breast flutters and sings" in the blind faith 

of accomplishing that whereunto she was sent. Ever 

there is something that urges. The eagle knows not 

4 
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why, but he laboriously mounts upward, and firets if 
chained to the low earth to feed on unworthy prey. The 

wounded eaglet 

" Bests, deep-sorrowlng, 

On the low rock beside the stream. 

Up to the oak he looks, 

Looks up to hesYen. 

WhUe in his noble eye there gleams a tear.'* 

Wherever there is plant or animal life there is a force 
that pushes outward and upward, contending with what- 
ever stands between the living object and the realization 
of its true nature. At any given moment, a living thing 
has that nature within it which will destroy the present 
state of the object. The object is at war with itself. 
Its present real self is a bondage to its future, ideal self. 
Yet the ideal could not rise except upon the ground of 
the real. 

So far as it goes, physical life is a fit type of spiritual 
life; foreshadows it; is the prophecy of the higher life. 
Spiritual growth, too, is a series of changes from the 
ideal to its realization; and, too, the soul has within itself 
its own urgency to self-realization. Spiritual growth is 
a process of development under the innate force of the 
soul itself. As in the physical world, the possible 
crowds upon the real and displaces it with a higher phase 
of being. Spiritual life is a striving, an urgency, to self- 
realization. There is no soul but what is moved by the 
instinct of its destiny; it is its own prophecy and its 
own fulfillment. 
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Notwithstanding this fundamental likeness between 
physical and spiritual growth, there is an essential dif- 
ference. The plant and the animal move to their real- 
ization without plan or purpose of their own. They do 
not foresee what they are to become ; they can not distin- 
guish between the ideal and the real, by which they are 
what they are. But the soul in the process of growth, 
is conscious of the distinction between the realized and 
the unrealized self. Man can project his possible self 
in idea; can think of himself as other than he is, which 
the highest forms of animal life give no signs of doing. 
This makes man a self — a person. What a man is to be, 
is an object of interest to himself, prompting him to con- 
scious eflfort to reach his highest good. This, and not 
the fact that he binds thoughts together in logical se- 
quence, makes man a rational being; for animals show 
remarkable skill in logical connection. The parrot, in 
throwing aside a light nut, must do so in obedience to 
a logical syllogism : " Nuts that are light are not good for 
Polly;' this nut is light; therefore, not good for Polly." 
But we have not the slightest evidence that Polly 
ever sets before herself an ideal parrot-hood to be the 
goal of her endeavor. If so, we should have schools for 
parrots; for schools are to help beings consciously re- 
alize some unrealized condition set up as an end. Ed- 
ucation is conditioned on the fact of self-consciousness. 
If a man could not see himself as other than he is — see 
himself as he ought to be in contrast with his present 
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condition — he could not be taught. Through self-con- 
sciousness man can determine himself; he is something 
more than a fated fact among the blind forces of nature ; 
he is free to form his own life, and is to be held respon- 
sible therefor. Thus it is 

<< That men may rlae on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.*' 

In thus objectifying the soul to itself, the intellect, the 
objectifying power of the mind, renders its fundamental 
service in spiritual growth. 

Then, consciousness of an unrealized self as in con- 
trast with a present self is the fundamental and uni- 
versal fact of human life. This consciousness has all 
shades of explicitness; but wherever there is a human 
soul, there is, either dimly felt or distinctly grasped, 
some spiritual good yet unattained. The dim life of 
the child is vaguely grasping at what it would become; 
it may be no more than wishing to be big like papa or 
mamma; yet it grasps at a future good, which is a 
prophecy of better things. Longfellow says: 

" That even in savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they com(>rehend not; 
That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly In the darkness, 
Touch God's right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened '* 

With advancing culture life becomes a definite object 
to the self; character is definitely and clearly seized; 
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and all effort may be brought to bear on what the soul 
instinctively feels to be its highest good. 

While the vision of a noble character floating before 
the mind is essential to spiritual growth, of itself it will 
not insure that growth. Man must be susceptible to the 
influence of that ideal; must be drawn irresistibly unto 
it. The emotional nature responds to the ideal which 
the reason sets up. We call it the feeling of worth; 
pride of character. Contemplating the ideal of life gives 
rise to a feeling of dissatisfaction with the present self — a 
feeling of unworthiness in presence of ideal worthiness. 
Other things equal, the greater the tension felt between 
the real and the ideal, the higher the character. Self- 
satisfaction is the evil of the age. There is little hope 
for him who is contented with his present attainment. 
A noble-minded, high-spirited youth is intoxicated with 
an ideal; and can find no peace till he is in direct pursuit 
of the highest good. Elated he continually commands 
himself, — 

<< Bti^ld thee more stately mansionSy O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll I 
Leave thy low vaulted past! 
* Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea!" 

Man may have clearly before him a noble ideal and 
may be keenly alive to its influence, and yet not mount 
joyously to the stars. He is painfully conscious of a 
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dead weight, which he must strive with might and main 
to overcome. 

" He knows a baseness in Ills blood, 
At such strange war with something good 
He cannot do the thing he would." 

This requires the vigorous action of the third power 
of the soul, the will. Unless the strong arm of resolu- 
tion reach forth and hold the ideal against every counter 
interest of life, the intellect will have created the ideal 
in vain, and the feeling of worth wiU be dissipated in 
air. The organic function of the three powers of the 
soul in the life process has now appeared. The intellect 
objectifies the self to the self— creates the character yet 
to be formed and opposes it to the present self; the 
emotions respond with a feeling of interest in the ideal 
set up — a feeling of unity between the present and the 
ideal self; while the will actively lays hold on the ideal 
and brings the present self into unity with the ideal set 
up. The last activity — the effort to hold to the true 
worth of the soul against the forces which strive to drag 
life downward — is the activity uppermost in conscious- 
ness, and makes life what we immediately feel it to be, a 
conscious striving to realize some unattained good. 

Life is simple; it is choosing the ideal worth of the 
soul against every other interest that may clamor for 
recognition. The choice is to be made between two 
things only; the present, real self, and the future, ideal 
self; and in obedience to the doctrine that, " He that 
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findeth his life shall lose it." This contains the whole 
law. The real and true life of the soul can be found 
only by losing the realized self, which always forms a 
bondage to the ideal to be obtained. Every choice in 
life is between these two selves; and one must necessa- 
rily be sacrificed to the other. The law of self-sacrifice 
means only that the lower self must be sacrificed to the 
higher. The true self is never to be sacrificed. 

It thus appears that the law of life is internally given, 
and not extemaUy imposed. It is necessary, during a 
low phase of moral development, to announce laws as if 
they derived their validity from external force and 
authority. " Thou shalt not steal," was, to the children 
of Israel, direct and external authority from Heaven; and 
the state imposes this law on its subjects; yet every one 
who has risen to self-consciousness is aware that the law 
issues from his own nature. When a man steals a 
horse, the loss of the horse to the owner is a minor mat- 
ter; the serious thing is the loss of the man who steals 
the horse. It is easy to see how one can afford to lose 
a horse; but impossible to think that any one can afford 
to be the thief The rights of property is ground for 
the state to impose laws against dishonest practices; 
yet a little reflection will convince every one that the 
law has its ultimate sanction within the individual on 
whom the law is imposed. His own worthiness forbids 
in more thvTndering tones than were ever state laws 
proclaimed, "Thou shalt not kill," because in so doing 
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thou murderest thine own soul. The citizen rises into 
civil freedom as he recognizes that public laws are sub- 
jectively sanctioned; and that in rendering them 
obedience he is only obeying himself. The righteous 
man is not fretted by external authority, but lives under 
a law self-imposed. He is as much concerned about 
being just to every man as that every man shall be just 
to him. When the young man, warmed with wine, 
boasts that this is a free country, he means only that 
there are no external laws to prevent him doing as he 
pleases in this chosen line of revelry ; but he thus shows 
himself to be the sorriest of slaves, being beastly uncon- 
scious of, or indifferent to, a law within which imposes 
the death penalty for high crimes against himself. He 
does not perceive that freedom is voluntary force agAinst 
restraint, rather than the absence of restraint; and that 
true life is this freedom. 

The life conflict is within the soul itself, and not with 
the horned monster of fable. The love of money may 
occupy against the feeling of the souPs highest good. 
They struggle for possession. Being antagonistic, they 
can not co-exist. This is all; the soul in conflict with 
its own content. It sets itself over against itself, and 
contends with its lower interests for the survival of that 
which the divine light of reason shows to be in har- 
mony with the true self. It is a silent but heroic con flict 
in the only kingdom where man has rule; a conflict 
self-imposed by a soul resolute to establish its highest 
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claims against the appetites, desires, impulses, prejudices, 
and whatever in the lower world contends for sway in 
the realm of man's being. It is truly a struggle of the 
soul with itself for the survival of the best within it. 
Whatever may be said of natural law in the spiritual 
world, here is a spiritual law which has no parallel in 
the natural world. In the natural world, objects struggle 
with external things only to survive; the fittest do; and 
these may be the best. But the animal does not strug- 
gle to survive because it is fittest or best; while the soul 
struggles with itself and for the survival of the best. 
When man loses his impulse to such a struggle, he 
crosses the line and becomes an animal; he is spiritually 
dead. So long as he strives, he is not lost; heaven will 
at last come to the rescue of his better nature. 

Man struggles with external objects — with nature for 
mastery over its forces; with his fellow man in the final 
arbitrament of the sword; but his real, sublime, heroic, 
life-and-death struggle is in his own subjective kingdom. 
Here is the world's real battle ground. Here are fought 
the decisive battles — the Gettysburgs and Waterloos. 
Without noise and spectacle, yet here are the deeds of 
heroic valor and of noble self-sacrifice. During the con- 
quest of Mexico, while the vast armies were set in battle, 
two men on the flat top of a high temple were planted 
in mortal combat. At the sublime moment when each 
was trying to dislodge the other from the dizzy height, 
the armies below caught the spectacle, forgot their war- 
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fare and watched the issue. In the temple of man's 
heart is such a contest, and, could we behold it, we too 
would cease our warfare of daily duties and business 
life to watch the issue, — whether the soul, stimulated by 
its own sense of worth, will hold against some enemy 
planted to dislodge it from the temple of communion 
with its Maker. 

Life's ideal heroic struggle is exhibited in its most 
perfect form in literature. In fact, all literature portrays 
the soul rising from death unto life — ^from its "dead 
self to higher things." Bryant's "Waterfowl" exhib- 
its the soul rising above the disappointments and per- 
plexities of life to the serenity of faith in a guiding 
Providence. The soul is dejected, and this means death. 
It must rally to new life; and this it does through faith 
in a guiding Providence, as revealed in the " Waterfowl." 
The hero, Donald Grant, in George McDonald's novel, 
finds his life threatened from disappointment in love. 
He entertains successfully the " irrepressible conflict," 
furnishing a true type of the life struggle. Not a strug- 
gle with some positive form of sin — a disappointment 
in love, a hard hit stunning his spiritual being — but 
requiring the same appeal to his sense of manhood in 
order to his soul's victory over the tribulations of life. 
Instead of death there was more life and a heavenly 
birth, such as comes to every man who stimlutes his 
pride of worth and overcomes in the hour of trial. 
" The cure o' a' ill's nather mair nor less nor mair life," 
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and Donald Grant thronged his life pulse with all the 
noble thoughts and sentiments of his past life, and 
prophecies of the future — ^all that he had been, all that 
he hoped to be — ^as every youth must do who triumphs 
over the sins and ills of life; and happy will be that 
youth whose richness and fullness of spiritual life will 
tide him over the shallows and breakers of his out-going 
voyage. 

It was by such means that Ralph, in the "Hoosier 
School-master," fought so well. He had a struggle alone 
and in the dark — not a hand to hand contest with a rob- 
ber, our struggles seldom are — not a struggle in the dark 
with a hair-breadth escape through a trap door such as 
makes the hair bristle, but a real, terrible struggle in 
the dark whether he should follow the dictates of love 

• 

or live to a higher life. In the wakeful, tedious hours 
of night, he stirs every noble sentiment of the heart to 
come to his rescue, — he thinks of his mother's words, 
the old Bible stories, his youthful aspirations after no- 
bility of spirit, the solemn resolutions to be true to his 
better self, the vision of the supreme value of a true 
character, "the memory of a travelworn Galilean peas- 
ant, hungry, sleepy, weary, tempted, tried like other 
men, but having a strange divine victory by which ev- 
erything evil was vanquished at his coming." All the 
angels of memory came flocking back to the rescue, and 
victory crowned the struggle; and not only victory, "but 
what is better, strength." It was a real, awful struggle 
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in the dark for the survival of the best. It was the 
spirit contending with the flesh; the battle that every 
well endowed soul must fight, and the victory that every 
soul must win — the victory of the soul over the tribu- 
lations of life. 

This again is the typical battle of life; the soul striv- 
ing under the stimulus of its inherent worth, reinforced 
by the thronging in of every noble thought and senti- 
ment that ever thrilled the mind and heart. 

It must not be supposed that man is always wrestling 
with a strangling serpent of sin. He may be free from 
the ordinary forms of passion and appetite; the evil 
temptations may have no power over him; yet effort is 
required to rise to the fullest stature of man. He must 
still strive to become more than he is. The youth has 
not simply to decide to withstand that which attacks 
him, but must energize himself to meet the highest 
claims life has upon him. Life is not merely the ab- 
sence of wrong doing; it is noble effort. We are not to 
think that man should be never wrong; but that he 
should be ever nobly right. But in whatever form the 
striving appears, its nature is the same; it is produced 
by the aspiration of the soul to attain to its divinely ap- 
pointed end, and is carried to a successful issue by ever 
consciously stimulating it by a deeper sense of per- 
sonal worth and re-enforcing it by a fuller sweep of spir- 
itual life. 

So far, it appears that the true purpose of teaching is 
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to make the youth keenly sensitive to the soul's worth 
and to inspire him with a longing for what is truest, 
best, and most beautiful in life; to make him fully con- 
scious of the nature of the struggle which he feels dis- 
turbing him, and to prepare him for victory by nour- 
ishing a "youth sublime on the fairy tales of science 
and the long results of time; " by stirring the mind 
with large and generous thoughts, and the heart with 
noble, inspiring sentiments; by opening up to him all 
the great thoroughfares of human thought and making 
him responsive to the world's harmony; by all that 
gives tone, vigor and power to life; by whatever makes 
the even current of life full and strong, that there may 
be an overpowering reinforcement to rally in the hour 
of attack, and angels of memory to strengthen and 
comfort under the cares and burdens of life.' 

But the true aim must yet be more fully exhibited 
by viewing 

Life as an External Process. 

Life as an inner, conscious striving to realize possi- 
bilities is impossible without a correlative external 
process. The subjective process carries with it an ob- 
jective process. Man can not find his life within him- 
self. This is found only in touching the thought and 
spirit of the world objective to the self. The individual 
must come in touch with the universal. 

There is an inner vital process in the oak, by which it 
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realizes itself; but this inner process would not be pos- 
sible were it not for the external process by which the 
tree comes in touch with and takes into itself the sub- 
stance of which its life is built. The internal life pro- 
cesees of a biixi are supported by answering external 
activities. Its walking, running, flying, searching for 
food, &c., administer unto the internal necessities. All 
internal vital processes are thus supported by activities 
adjusted to external ends. Thus physical life has an 
inner and an outer process organically related, each 
making possible the other. 

The inner process becomes more complexand involved 
in passing upward into the higher forms of physical life; 
and the external process becomes correspondingly more 
complex and involved. The inner process of life in the 
oak is very simple when compared with that in the bird; 
and so likewise is the external process in the one simple 
when compared with that in the other. The oak is fixed 
to one place, and can appropriate only that which im- 
pinges on its surface. It passively waits on the circula- 
tion of air and moisture to bring it nutriment. But the 
bird actively puts under contribution a wide range of 
territory to sustain the necessities of its inner life. The 
widely extended and diversified activity in this case is 
proportioned to the more highly complicated internal 
activity. The ascending scale of physical life is deter- 
mined by the ever widening circle of external activity. 
The lion can put under contribution a vast territory for 
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his physical comfort and necessity, while the sponge is 
fixed to the area of its own body. This fact marks the 
grade of the lion's life over that of the sponge. 

In the same way we note man's superiority as an ani- 
mal. While primitive man was as restricted in physical 
freedom as the animal, through the progress of civiliza- 
tion he has put the entire globe under contribution for 
his individual comfort and happiness. The elements 
that once enslaved him, he now bids do his service. He 
can live in all parts of the world by modifying the heat 
of summer and the cold of winter, through the adjust- 
ment of clothing and shelter. He can "make Canada 
as warm as Calcutta." All parts of the world are com- 
pelled to feed and clothe him. The ocean, which for 
thousands of years imprisoned him, he now forces to be 
his liberator. He girts the continent with iron rails, 
and loosens the grasp of space and time. The light- 
ning which threatens him, he tames and sends on 
trusty missions the world over. He bids the uttermost 
parts of the earth minister unto him, and it is done. 
When the animal or the savage desires some object of 
physical good, he must go to it and lay hold upon it; 
but civilized man, in physical ease and luxury by his 
fireside, commands the multiform blessings of earth, 
and the North and the South, the East and the West, 
and the lands beyond the sea, empty their comforts at 
his feet. Man's external physical life is infinitely more 
varied, complicated, and extended than is that of the 
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lower animals. He has, beyond all comparison, the 
highest degree of physical freedom. By the aid of 
thought, he multiplies his natural physical power to 
overcome the pressure of his material environment and 
wrest it to his service. His locomotive power is in- 
creased twenty fold, and all fatigue removed. Through 
the invention and application of the manifold forms of 
the lever, the strength of arm by which he wrestles 
with the forces of nature has been surprisingly in- 
creased in power and variety of application. The voice 
is naturally limited to the range of a few paces; but by 
means of the telegraph and the telephone he speaks to 
the civilized globe. The microscope and the telescope 
come to the aid of limited vision, and bring to light the 
miracles of hidden worlds. The wonders wrought by 
labor saving machinery in securing man the prime re- 
quisites of life — food, clothing and shelter — need only 
be mentioned. 

All this is civilization; by which is meant the degree 
of physical freedom man has attained through his arts, 
inventions, and industries. 

Civilization is that form of life in which the activi- 
ties of each man is stengthened by the combined 
activities of all. Thus is the miracle wrought. The 
race is a highly organized industrial unit. Each man 
lives by some specialized labor, and thus ministers to 
the wants of all; while he in turn is the recipient of 
every multiplied form of com/ort arising from the di- 
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versified labor of others. The civilized world is a net- 

work of interdependencies. The shoemaker can not fill 

an order without giving motion to the whole industrial 

world. Every line of industry must wait upon him to 

meet the necessities of his life which he himself cannot 

administer unto because of his own special occupation. 

-The match factory, the iron mine, the stone quarry, the 

farm, the flounng mill, the saw mill, the store, the school, 

the state, the church, and so on without limit, are called 

into service because this man is a shoemaker. 

'< Ah ! what a wondrous thing it is 
To note how many wheels of toil 
One thought, one word can set in motion! 
There's not a ship that sails the ocean, 
But every climate, every soU, 
Mast bring its tribute, great or small, 
And help to build the wooden wall." 

This triumph of physical freedom through arts and 
industries carries with it a great deal more than the 
physical freedom which belongs to the animal. Man's 
progress in physical freedom necessitates a substitution 
of intellectual life for physical life; for every step man 
takes in physical progress is taken through means de- 
vised by the intellect — means requiring intensity of 
intellectual life by the impelling necessity of physical 
freedom — that beautiful necessity which is a blessing in 
disguise, lifting man up against the dead weight of his 
life by forcing him to think, to feel, and to do. Our 
highly wrought civilization has come to be what it is 

5 
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under the highest spiritual tension of man, and has 
therefore wrought a higher result than was directly in- 
tended. Physical freedom is the conscious necessity 
which is the mother of invention; and this in turn gives 
increased power and freedom to thought. It requires a 
high degree of abstraction and generalization to adjust 
one's self to the complex relations of industrial life ; 
and no better schooling can be given to the emotions 
and the will than that of being forced to harmonize one's 
self with the varied interests which co-operate for the 
good of the whole. In all of this, there is manifested 
that divine economy which brings man to serve a higher 
end than the one immediately impressed on his atten- 
tion. " All the world over, it is necessity that coerces us 
to the acquisition of the best things." 

Unfortunately, however, physical freedom does not 
serve purely the interests of spiritual freedom. We 
have become manacled by that which serves to free us. 
Our time and energy, our spirit and buoyancy are quite 
used up in the fever of what we call "getting on." To 
accumulate the means of life has become a pleasure, 
and the means an end; so much so that we can not desist 
at the point of competency and turn our energies to a 
higher end — ^growth and culture of the soul. The means 
of life become the end of life; and our faith lays hold 
of nothing but meat and bread; rain, soil and sunshine; 
trades and traflEic; machinery, workshops and industrial 
schools. We are on a dead strain to subjugate the 
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powers of nature to purposes of individual comfort and 
happiness. The feverish energy to utilize the material 
forces about us prevents us from directing a portion of 
our time to purposes of spiritual life after providing 
physical sustenance. Civilization forestalls the ends of 
culture, and we will have to assert our own worth and 
dignity over that by which we live before we can mount 
into the upper air of light and liberty. While we boast 
of the nineteenth century as the triumph over material 
forces, we must not fail to see that this fact carries with it 
the other, namely, the spiritual absorption of the race in 
material interests. The fundamental assumption of 
American life is this : The purpose of man is to subdue 
the physical earth. The infinite possibilities of the soul 
have no place in our plans. Most people act on the as- 
sumption that physical life is the only life; and animal 
happiness the true end of living. While this is not the 
avowed doctrine, it yet completely orders our conduct. 
To accommulate material resources and gain that power 
over the world which wealth confers is the end of all 
endeavor. 

The assumption that the purpose of life is the attain- 
ment of physical freedom becomes necessarily the 
fundamental assumption as to the aim in education. 
It must serve the trades and industries; especially so in 
common school education. Everywhere taxes are paid 
to this end. Education must be practical, a means to 
physical freedom ; not to a condition of the soul. This is 
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so obvious that surprise is awakened if any other end 
than the industrial one be suggested. But no matter 
as to the higher end now; physical freedom is a worthy 
object of pursuit, and education a most potent means 
thereto. The relation of the common school branches 
to it is quite obvious. It has been noted that man re- 
alizes his physical freedom through the form of indus- 
trial life — through the industrial unit called the civil- 
ized world. If all knowledge of arithmetic were at 
once taken away, the industrial unit is instantly broken. 
The shop and the bank must close; the train must stop; 
commercial intercourse becomes impossible; and each 
man becomes instantly isolated, and, therefore, a savage, 
having to quit his vocation and supply every necessity 
directly by his own hand, receiving nothing from the 
combined effort of the world. K reading and writing 
were taken from us the industrial network is broken, 
and man again is out of touch with the race, and must 
supply directly his every single necessity. No wonder 
we worship the three R's! Among the educational 
changes proposed no one has ever been so bold as to 
think of striking out these subjects. Their value is felt 
to bear immediately and directly on the struggle for 
physical sustenance. The most illiterate appreciate their 
power unto physical freedom, if they do not always see 
their relation to righteousness. Of all subjects these are 
the most immediate to our every day necessities ; and 
hence have the highest value placed upon them. 
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While not so obvious, the same result would follow 
if a knowledge of geography be removed. The earth 
is the physical basis of the industrial unit. Geography, 
simply as a knowledge of place, makes possible the 
world-combination. The earth, as a physical organism, 
bears a direct relation to the industrial organism. Ge- 
ography, therefore, saves us from being savages, limited 
to the area which each could traverse on foot and to the 
u^e of that which he could supply with his own hand. 
Still less obvious is the relation of history to the physi- 
cal struggle; and this accounts for its later appearance 
in the school course. And when it did appear its value 
was indirectly made out, thus: The study of history 
makes good citizens; good citizens regard the rights oi 
property; my property is essential to my physical well 
being. Then the way was clear. For the same reason, 
physiology, too, appeared late. It came in on the score 
of health. A knowledge of hygienic laws saves from 
pain and doctor's bill ; and is not this physical freedom ? 
Neither in this case nor in that of history was the life of 
the soul taken into account. Teachers still emphasize 
most, the fact that history makes the orderly citizen, and 
that physiology is a matter of physical hygiene. When 
drawing is put into the school it is under the excuse of 
its being industrial. What it has to do with the growth 
of the soul does not occur to the tax payer. 

Thus the common school branches are fundamental 
in the sense that without them our civilization would 
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be impossible. They formulate and preserve the knowl- 
edge which conditions industrial life. Their bearing on 
our daily bread is felt to be immediate and direct; and 
their great value is unmistakably discerned. There is 
no other educational sentiment so deeply rooted, and no 
other so universally entertained. Physical comfort and 
happiness is the controlling aim in education; especially 
in the common school phase of it. In the preceding 
pages it was urged that spiritual growth is the supreme 
object of school work. Yet none can deny that the 
school has a great work to do in preparing for the strug- 
gle of physical life. These two great and worthy aims 
are before us. How to reconcile and unify them is the 
next problem. 

Unification of Aims. 

The two great channels in which educational effort 
move are the industrial and the cultural. Man is more 
conscious of the struggle to gain physical sustenance 
and power than of the struggle to realize ideals of char- 
acter. Thus the industrial bearing of education is ex- 
alted above its spiritual power. The two kinds of edu- 
cation are set opposite as if to attain the one were to 
ignore the other. Common school education is held to 
be merely instrumental; while the college confers lib- 
eral culture; liberal because freed from the industries 
and pursued for the good of the soul itself. Truth for 
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truth's sake is the fundamental idea of the true uni- 
versity; while truth as a means of gaining a livelihood 
is the burden laid upon the public school. 

No such distinction properly exists. There is one 
and the same supreme aim in both cases, the attain- 
ment of which carries with it every lower right aim; 
and the lower ends are most eflfectively secured by 
seeking the higher. It is like seeking the kingdom of 
heavfen, and all other things being added. While in 
the practical world of education there is great tension 
between these two ideals, in deepest truth there is noth- 
ing but organic harmony between them. Whatever is 
essential to spiritual growth prepares for industrial life 
and for securing physical freedom. 

We have found a close analogy between physical and 
spiritual life. Physical life requires man to come into 
unity, by some external process, with the physical world 
about him; and the extent to which he can put under 
contribution that physical world to purposes of indi- 
vidual comfort and happiness marks the degree of 
physical freedom attained. This freedom is secured 
through the form of industrial life; by which the whole 
world is made into a complex unit of interdependencies. 
This unity is made possible by the knowledge formula- 
ted and preserved in the subjects of the school curric- 
ulum. Man's spiritual growth is conditioned on coming 
into unity with the thought and spirit of the world 
about him. His deeper, richer, fuller spiritual life de- 
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pends on the enlargement of his spiritual horizon, by 
transmuting into the substance of his own thought the 
thought of the world into which he is bom. This spir- 
itual unity is analagous to the physical unity; and man 
is spiritually free to the extent to which he is one in 
thought, emotion, and purpose with the great thought 
in which he lives and moves and has his being. This 
unity, too, is made possible by pursuing the lines of 
study forming our school curriculum. There are not 
two classes of subjects — culture subjects and practical 
subjects. Whatever is requisite to participation in the 
physical life of the world is also requisite to spiritual 
participation. But these ends are not co-ordinate and 
reversible. It is not a matter of indiflTerence which 
is set up as the goal; for it will be found that spiritual 
requirements are supreme, and, when met, the lower 
physical good is secured in the process; and more eflTect- 
ively than by direct effort. This puts the common 
school and the university on the same plane. Both 
seek truth for truth's sake. Knowledge is its own end 
in one case as in the other. The common school is an 
institution of liberal culture; and the more thoroughly 
this end is secured the more substantial the equipment 
for the practical duties of life. If geography be so taught 
as to meet the spiritual necessity of the child the best 
thing possible has been done in the interest of practical 
education. History best takes care of the practical 
question of citizenship by causing the pupil to feel the 
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life of the past throbbing in his own; and this is just 
what the teacher brings to pass for the pupil's spiritual 
sustenance. Reading so taught as to awaken ideals in 
the pupil and to stimulate him to realize them is sure 
to answer best all the practical purposes of that subject. 
Whatever drill in arithmetic is best suited to give scope 
and power to the mathematical faculty, as culture itself 
demands, is exactly in the line of practical training. 
The truth thus vaguely stated must now be made to ap- 
pear definitely through some detailed illustrations. 

It has already been noted that the industrial unit, 
through which man achieves physical freedom, would 
be instantly destroyed were a knowledge of geography 
obliterated. The industrial world is a network of vital 
interdependencies encompassing the earth. A knowl- 
edge of the mathematical and physical earth is abso- 
lutely essential to the practical operation of the indus- 
trial organism. It has been noted also that man's 
spiritual growth is through unity with the thought and 
spirit of the world by which he is encompassed. Sup- 
pose a wall sky-high built up closely about the child's 
home, so that he can not unite himself with what lies 
beyond; and the spiritual bondage will be tenfold more 
oppressive than his physical bondage resulting from 
ignorance of the world about him. What spiritual 
illumination, joy and freedom, if the world could in- 
stantly burst on the thought of such a prisoner! With 
the dizzy whirl of its immensity through space; with its 
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vast forms of land and water, and the mighty forces 

that "heave the hill and break the shore, and evermore 

make and break and work their will;" with its hills, 

** Bock-ribbed and ancient as the sun, the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 
The venerable woods— rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks 
That make the meadows green ; and ponred ronnd all, 
Old Ocean* s gray and melancholy waste; " 

and everywhere the joy of murmuring life; and the 
teeming millions of men, "toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing;" 
ever striving to ameliorate their present condition, sus- 
tained and animated by the inextinguishable hope of a 
better day. The world is a thought of God. It is not 
a dead mass of matter any more than the great organ of 
Westminster Abbey is the substance of wood and iron; 
but like the organ, a system of relations and forces — ^a 
stupendous organism — making melody to the ear trained 
to listen. In studying the earth, the student comes 
into unity with thought which lies beyond himself and 
is thus enlarged to the compass of that thought. The 
presence of the earth in consciousness is the enlarge- 
ment and fulfillment of life to that extent. The soul 
craves the living thought which is the earth, because 
this living thought is its other and true self. What 
would man sacrifice to see the earth in the fullness of 
its external features as they would be revealed to him, 
if by some means he could bring himself into every 
nook and corner of it! and how much more to know 
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the secret laws of its organization, its final cause and 
method of operation! K, without any thought of its 
practical value, the teacher should cast about to find a 
subject to break the spiritual bondage of the child, ge- 
ography would take its place as one of the fundamental 
branches. 

We have found that without reading all business in- 
tercourse would be impossible. Without it man instantly 
becomes isolated and a savage; all past progress in phys- 
ical freedom is of no further avail. But under the 
same conditions, the spiritual unity, through which 
man grows in spiritual freedom, is instantly broken; 
and man is at once isolated, and his life can not be en- 
larged by the spirit of the race. By reading man adds 
to himself the present life of humanity; and not only 
this, but the life of the race through all time. He can 
infuse his life with the thoughts and aspirations of the 
witty and wise of the centuries. He can add to him- 
self Plato and Paul, Shakespeare and Emerson, and thus 
become exalted and magnified by the assimilation of 
each unto himself. Without reading, no vessel could 
cross the ocean to bring tea from China or coffee from 
Brazil; but neither could we have Homer or Gladstone, 
Gibbon or Bancroft. Thus reading preserves the spirit- 
ual unity of the race, as well as the industrial; and 
thereby makes it possible for man to be all that the race 
has become. 

So each common school branch might be shown to 
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condition spiritual freedom in an analogous manner to 
its bearing on physical freedom. The common school 
branches are said to be fundamental because they are 
obviously and absolutely essential to industrial life; but 
they might be so named for the reason that they abso- 
lutely condition progress in spiritual life. If there 
were no practical problem of life before us, these so-called 
instrumental branches must yet stand first in our curric- 
ulum, because they open the way for the mind to move 
out into the world of thought, and are best adapted to 
train its power. The common school branches are as 
clearly culture studies for the child and youth as are 
the college studies for the mature; and this both in re- 
spect to knowledge and discipline. 

The final truth to be urged is, that if the teacher wield 
the common school branches to the end of spiritual 
power he will more effectively secure the practical 
knowledge and training for the daily duties of life. For 
instance, suppose the teacher to be presenting the appli- 
cation of cubic measure to the measuring of wood, keep- 
ing only the spiritual good of the pupil in mind. 
The teacher knows that this external world which the 
pupil is to compass in thought is a world of form; and 
that the pupil masters that form by means of his math- 
ematical imagination. He is to develop in him a new 
power and a new organ of thought by which he may 
grasp the world of form. To this end, having fixed the 
idea cube, he requires the pupil to image a row of eight 
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cubes, and then beside this row three others. Then 
above these rows, another series; and so on, till four 
series are clearly imaged. The pupil's imagination is 
thus trained to impose its new instrument of knowing, 
the cube, on any concrete form; and is thus enabled to 
that extent to reduce the material world, in whatever 
form it may occur, to its own terms — becomes one with 
it. Let us now suppose that the teacher has so-called 
practical results in mind, and requires the pupil to fol- 
low the rule of multiplying length, breadth and thick- 
ness together, and then dividing by 128. As to culture, 
the superiority of the first process is obvious; and as to 
practical value, it is equally so. If the pupil should 
remember his rule, he is limited to cord wood. The first 
process trains to a form of activity which will enable 
the pupil to throw anything into the cubic form; not 
only into feet, but into any other unit, as soon as the 
unit is known. This form of activity will reach into 
the practical world further than a hundred rules. A 
pupil thus trained may be dropped down into the prac- 
tical world anywhere and he will fall on his feet every 
time. There has been a uniform complaint that pupils 
from the public schools could not measure wood, lum- 
ber, etc. This is because they have been trained simply 
to measure wood and lumber. If the spiritual necessity 
of the pupil* had been kept in mind, the wood and 
lumber question would have been effectively disposed of. 
Again, suppose a lesson in factoring, and one of the 
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members 480. The mental freedom of the pupil re- 
quires that he be able to think things under the relation 
of product and factor. He must be given the power to 
do this that he may enter into the world of thought 
about him. Suppose, with the given number, the 
teacher requires the pupil to make, on the board, a suc- 
cession of divisions, according to the usual formula 
given for such work. This is the practical method; 
easily learned, and performed without effort. Instead 
of this, suppose the teacher, having regard for the fac- 
ulty of the pupil, should require him to resolve the 
number mentally and instantly; thinking it into 48 
tens, and while holding each of these composite factors 
to resolve them, saying, 2, 5, 2, 2, 2, 2, 3. This trains to 
a universal form of mental activity; and gives strength 
of thought by the intensity required. A teacher ought 
to be forbidden by law to require a pupil to solve such 
a problem as the above by the chalk process. Now it 
is easy, again, to see that the process here which is good 
for the mind of the pupil is the best for practical pur- 
poses. The pupil thus trained will solve five to one by 
the other process. 

It is ever thus: the teacher who keeps an eye single 
to the spiritual good of the pupil will most effectively 
secure the practical ends of the subject. The two are 
not in opposition, but to secure both, the aim must rest 
in the higher. The teacher who levels his work to the 
merely practical, will miss that and all else; but the 
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teacher who seeks the kingdom of heaven will have all 
things else added. It will be worth while, for the teacher 
who is interested in this thought, to reduce all of the 
common school branches to means of spiritual life, and 
then note what a wonderful gain there has been in the 
interest of practical education But this is asking 
much, for the whole of a professional education is in- 
volved in the problem of showingthe life giving function 
of the subjects we teach. To be conscious, in the teach- 
ing, how the means at hand is to reveal to the pupil his 
possibilities and give him a confidence and pride in his 
own worth; how it is to so inspire him with a longing 
for truth and righteousness that he can have no peace 
but in their pursuit; how it is to give his life definite 
current under a strong purpose, and a fullness and joy 
which lift above the turmoil of the lower world — to be 
conscious of these in teaching is the triumph of pro- 
fessional knowledge and skill. 

In conclusion, then, the true aim of teaching is one 
with the true aim of life; and each lesson must be 
presented under the conscious purpose of making the 
most out of the life of the one taught. Every lesson 
in the common school should be made a means of lib- 
eral culture. The soul of the pupil has its own reasons 
for the activity stimulated and the knowledge acquired. 
We behold the rainbow and study its laws; and the 
reason is in the soul itself. The soul has its own reasons 
for knowing the history and structure of the earth; the 
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laws of planetary motion; or the development of the 
human race "in its slow and toilsome march across the 
centuries toward freedom." The pupil is taught physi- 
ology and stands in wonder at the miracle of organism 
before him. The knowing of this wonder is its own 
reason, and needs no excuse from practical hygienic laws. 
Tell the pupil who has touched the thought in the hu- 
man body that physiology is studied to gain laws of 
dietetics and bathing, and he will tell you that it is a 
base insult; that he knows a spiritual good above the 
bodily welfare. There is no field of knowledge but what 
has immediate and direct relation to the soul. Emerson 
says something like this : " You can not insult the sun, 
moon and stars; they will serve him and him only who 
becomes a high-born candidate for truth." So the 
teacher must not insult the subjects of study by pre- 
senting them in any other way than as if to high-born 
candidates of truth. 



UNIVERSAL METHOD. 



The first of the universal factors, the purpose of 
teaching, has been considered to convince the teacher 
that in every lesson he should be conscious of the value 
of the experience produced in terms of the spiritual de- 
velopment of the child; that, for instance, in teaching 
a lesson in geopraphy, the universal spiritual value of 
the lesson to the child should be the conscious guide in 
all that the teacher does; and that thus the utilitarian 
value of the subject will be more fully realized than if 
directly sought. In fact, the industrial end can furnish 
no guidance in the actual process of teaching. The 
univeraal value which the teacher is to feel, and by which 
he is to be guided, is in the experience produced, and 
not in something external and remote in time and ap- 
plication. The value is imminent in the experience 
itself; and is here and now and always to the pupil. 

It is not sufl&cient for the teacher to hold vaguely and 
in general terms character as the end of the process; 
but the character forming process must be concrete in 
the teacher's experience as he combines with the pupil 
in the learning act. Teachers quite readily assent to 
the doctrine of forming character as the end of teaching; 

6 
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and then go about their work as if they had been jest- 
ing in their theory. Intellectual assent to a doctrine 
is .one thing; to make that doctrine real and subjective 
in one's life, is quite another. The teacher must feel 
with his pupils the higher life into which they are being 
born under his touch; and not lose himself under the 
rubbish of school forms and technicalities, and then re- 
appear and proclaim from the house-top that education 
is a power unto righteousness. The paralyzing contra- 
diction between the mere assent of the intellect and the 
conviction of the heart must be removed so that our 
teaching life will be the embodiment and realization of 
what we proclaim in abstract theory. The argument 
in respect to the purpose of teaching was not made for 
the purpose of gaining assent to the doctrine of the 
supremacy of the spiritual aim in education, for we 
have been trained to accept that aim; but rather to 
illustrate the possibility and necessity of making that 
aim a guide and an inspiration in every concrete act 
of lesson hearing. 

We come now to the discussion of the second uni- 
versal element controlling the teaching process — ^the 
universal method in the process. Method is the way, 
the process, the movement, by which some end set up is 
realized. The teacher forms an ideal of the results to 
be attained in the life of the child, and then the process, 
or method, of realizing the ideal, claims his attention; 
i, e., how the pupil unfolds his possibilities into actuali- 
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ties. The teacher takes him at a given point in growth 
and conducts him toward his highest destiny. The ques- 
tion is: How does the child grow? How does he move 
forward in the process of self-realization? What are the 
stages, or phases, in the progress to spiritual freedom ? 
The end must now be seen in the process of realizing 
itself. 

The Two Organic Phases of the Process. — These are the 
internal process of the mind's own free activity, and 
the external process of identification with external mind, 
or thought, as embodied in the objective world; for the 
external world is thought to the mind that thinks it. 
The mind grows through the process of uniting itself 
with mind embodied in things — ^the union of the sub- 
jective with the objective. As the internal process in 
the plant and in the animal require a correlative exter- 
nal process — as the external must be assimilated to the 
internal in physical life — so the internal process of men- 
tal life requires a correlative external process — the ex- 
ternal, objective thought and spirit of the world must 
be assimilated to the internal subjective spirit. The 
mind is free — has realized itself — ^to the extent to which 
it has identified itself with the thought of the world, 
and to the extent to which it has realized the possibili- 
ties of all its powers and faculties. The first is knowl- 
edge, or objective freedom; the second, discipline, or 
subjective freedom. The one looks inward; the other, 
outward. The internal process resulting in free realiza- 
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tion through discipline is proportionate to the external 
process resulting in knowledge. In fact, the two are 
only obverse phases of the same truth; and the one re- 
solves itself into the other. The broader and the more 
varied the spiritual horizon, the fuller and richer its 
subjective consciousness. This statement includes emo- 
tional life as well as intellectual. Subjectively consid- 
ered, the emotions are free when all have been developed, 
and each is made pure and strong; and objectively, 
when they are rendered susceptible to the touch of the 
full range of objects known by the free intellect. And, 
too, the will, subjectively, must have full and constant 
control of the conscious life of the individual; and, as 
to environment, it must be in harmony with universal 
reason. 

The onward movement of the life process must be 
stated in terms of the evolution of man's faculties — 
intellect (perception, memory, imagination, judgment, 
reason), sensibilities, and will. These faculties, as every 
true psychology shows, are not separate and distinct ac- 
tivities, but phases, or stages of the self in the ascend- 
ing order toward spiritual freedom. For instance, per- 
ception involves every activity named after it; and each 
faculty after it involves the activity of all named before. 
They are not different and set over against each other 
as psychologies too often seem to hold; but each is a 
higher degree of freedom of the activity of the mind. 
The activity of every so-called faculty is at least implicit 
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in every other faculty of the mind, whether we call that 
activity perception, memory, imagination, or thinking. 
We name the activity the one or the other of these to 
indicate the conscious element; and, therefore, the stage 
of freedom to which the mind has attained. 

It is obvious that when man has only perceptive ac- 
tivity, i. e., the perceptive element, the conscious one, he 
is confined in his spiritual activity to the presence of 
the material world — ^to the now and the here. He is 
limited by the external world, and has not yet become 
a limiter; he is conditioned and can not condition the 
world about him. He is enslaved by the sense-world, 
and lives only in the carnal mind. He is a sensuous 
being, and in danger of being sensual. As already ob- 
served, there is an increasing order of freedom in percep- 
tion through the ascending order of the senses. Muscular 
perception requires the closest contact with the object 
perceived; touch, less so; yet there must be contact. In 
taste there is less of rigid contact with the object ; the 
object itself is overcome and is in a state of dissolution. 
In perception through smell the individual is freed from 
contact with the object, perceiving that which lies be- 
yond himself; while in hearing and sight perception 
extends over vast distances. This by analogy, foreshad- 
ows the progress of the mind toward freedom in master- 
ing the thought of the external world, and of the richer 
and fuller inner life correlative to the external freedom 
attained. 
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With all the freedom possible in mere perception, it 
is yet limited to the presence of the object perceived. 
Memory, in representing an object once present but not 
now so, gives the mind freedom in the real of past time. 
Man may have in mind all the world he has perceived 
without the presence of that world. While memory 
gives us the freedom of past time, imagination explores 
the future. By it we produce ideas which have never 
been in past experience, and construct the world which 
lies beyond the reach of perception in space and in 
time. The narrow circle of sense-peyception is extended 
in space around the earth, to the solar system, and to 
the system of systems; and in time to the remotest past 
and into the boundless future. And by thinking, judg- 
ing, reasoning, man finds the inner law and essence of 
things; finds the universe; "the law within the law;" 
finds behind all things self-activity, a soul, which is his 
own, and thus comes to the highest sense of spiritual 
freedom of which he is capable. 

Or, put it in another form : The child, at first is lost in 
the external, material world; is absorbed in it. It has 
only objective consciousness; it is not conscious of self; 
its own individuality and worth are not defined to it. 
This is the phase of pure perception. Then it begins to 
analyze, to dissect, to compare and contrast — ^to think, 
to reflect — and awakens to the consciousness that he is 
other than the thing he thinks. He finds relations and 
laws in a world other than himself; and that he has an 
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individuality, a personality of his own; that he, too, is 
a center of force — plans, purposes, and executes; and 
that he has an inextinguishable hope for some good not 
yet attained. Finally, he discerns behind this world 
which stands over against him a self-conscious activity 
like himself; which is himself; finds himself in every 
thing. The circle is now complete. At first he was at 
one with the external world, but unconscious of his own 
personality and worth; and at last he is one with the 
world ; but is now conscious, through a course of reflec- 
tion, of his own worth and his relation of unity with the 
world about him. In the second union his identity is 
not lost as it was in the first. The first unity is through 
the intuition of sense-perception; the second, through 
the intuition of reason. Between these two intuitions 
comes the exercise of memorizing, imagining, and judg- 
ing, by which the separation is made and the condition 
or unity prepared. 

The Two Factors in the Process. — These two foregoing 
organic phases of the process are so interfused that the 
discussion of either will involve and exhibit the other. 
They are related as cause and effect; since man realizes 
himself through phases of growth conditioned on the 
degree of unity realized between the self and the world 
beyond the self. Thus the universal problem of method 
is, how the learning mind identifies itself with the ob- 
jective world to the end of growth, — how the subjective 
becomes one with the objective, in the process called 
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knowledge. It ultimately resolves itself into a question 
of the nature of knowledge — knowledge as an organic 
process through the interaction of subject and object. 
The process called method in teaching is the product of 
two co-ordinate factors — the mind learning and the thing 
to be learned. Method is a form of mental action, — a 
form as much determined by the objective world as by 
the subjective. Without either, mental life would be 
impossible; therefore, both are essential and co-ordinate. 
In general, the problem of teaching is the same as the 
problem in philosophy — the relation of the subjective to 
the objective. To make this problem strictly profes- 
sional, the relation considered must be viewed in its 
bearing on the teaching process. Philosophy is the most 
immediate of all studies to the problem of teaching. 

It is a common thought that when a teacher is study- 
ing psychology he is necessarily pursuing a professional 
line of investigation; and that when zoology, for in- 
stance, is considered, the teacher has abandoned profes- 
sional for academic ground. Zoology, physiology, arith- 
metic, grammar, &c., are, in their own nature, as strictly 
professional as psychology. None of them are profes- 
sional unless viewed in relation to the teaching process ; 
and the teaching process can not be studied apart from 
the so-called academic studies. 

The learning mind studies animals, and makes for 
itself the science of zoology. The mind here is one 
term in the process; animals is the other. Zoology is 
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the mental formula for the animal kingdom. It exists 
only in the mind that thinks the animal kingdom; and 
we call that in the mind zoology when the subjective 
relations conform to the objective relations among the 
animals. Zoology names an organic body of knowl- 
edge; and this looks inward to the subjective form of 
thought as much as outward to the objective relations 
among animals. Zoology is in the mind as well as in 
the animal. In fact,' on second thought, does it not 
seem more closely identified with the learning mind than 
with the animals learned; for zoology exists nowhere 
except in the mind that thinks animals after a given 
mode. It is of the mind; is mind. It requires no 
strained effort to conceive zoology as a form of mental 
activity in relation to the animal world. What is this 
form of activity, is the problem of method in teaching 
the animal kingdom. 

The science called physiology is a mental thing, while 
the human body of which it treats is material. The 
relations in the mind corresponding to the relations in 
the body constitute the science of physiology. Physi- 
ology is the mind's form of activity in tracing the 
thought in the organism of the human body. When 
physiology is studied for the sake of this form of activ- 
ity the study becomes professional. The physician 
studies the laws of organic action in the body that he may 
administer unto its welfare; while the teacher desires 
to know how the mind forms the science of physiology 
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in order that he may administer to the welfare of the 
mind studying. 

All the subjects of study, as, arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, &c., name forms of mental life in relation 
to given subject-matter. And logic, the generalization 
of all the objective sciences, is the universal form of 
mental action in unity with the objective world; and, 
therefore, more immediate to the problem of method 
than is psychology. 

It has been well said that, "The law in the mind and 
the fact in the thing determine the method." The 
mind thinks sentences, plants, the earth; and how it 
thinks in each case is determined by the laws of mind 
activity on the one hand, and by the nature of each 
object considered on the other. The nature of the earth 
has something to say as to how it shall be thought. 
The unity of the two factors in a mode of thought, in 
this case is called grammar, botany, geography. Could 
anything be a more direct and legitimate object of ped- 
agogical study than these academic branches when 
viewed as to the mode of thought exhibited? 

Let it be noted that professional study is something 
more than a separate study of each of the two factors 
in the learning process. We often hear of the study of 
mind and the study of subjects as being correlative 
parts in a teacher's preparation; and the •one is called 
educational psychology, and the other the professional 
study of the subject. But, to become professional, this 
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duality must be given the form of unity in the process 
of mind growth. Educational psychology concerns 
itself with the method of the mind's growth in the sub- 
jects of study; and the professional study of subjects 
resolves them into the mind processes which they are 
fitted to stimulate and nourish. On the one hand the 
method of the mind's growth is pushed out into its ex- 
ercise ground of objective mind in the form of subjects; 
while on the other, the subjects are resolved into edu- 
cative mental processes. Thus the teacher of psychology 
and the teacher of the other subjects meet; and it is 
difficult to discriminate one from the other. The teacher 
of educational psychology must know the field of the 
mind's activity — that which it is to assimilate unto itself 
in the process of growth — ^before he can trace the process 
of growth; ajnd the teacher of subjects must know the 
laws of mind which constitute the subjects before he 
can formulate their educational value in the process of 
the mind's assimilating them. Thus it appears that 
neither psychology nor the so-called academic subjects 
are in their own nature professional; but both become 
so when viewed as a factor in determining the process of 
learning, and therefore, of teaching. The teacher must 
think the mind to be taught into unity with the subject 
by which it is taught; or, the subject to be taught into 
unity with the mind to which it is taught. 

It is interesting and instructive to note what dispo- 
sition professional schools have made of the two factors 
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in the teaching process. The two parts in the teacher's 
prepartion — psychology and the academic studies — have 
been recognized; but not recognized as factors of the 
process. Psychology was taught as high-school psychol- 
ogy ; and the academic subjects were taught to give the 
teacher more knowledge of them than his pupils pos- 
sessed; but of the same kind. Aside from these, and 
constituting the strictly professional part of the work, 
the external process of instruction in the form of de- 
vices was considered; along with school organization 
and management. The study of external machinery 
had first professional recognition. Then we began to 
hear of educational psychology, and applied psychology; 
suggesting at least a vague feeling that there must be a 
difference between pure psychology and the teacher's 
view of psychology. This distinction has not yet arisen 
clearly in consciousness; but we have done much in 
recognizing that there is a distinction. This will prompt 
us to learn just what the distinction is. 

At this stage of professional development in the nor- 
mal school, the academic subjects were held not to be 
professional, and were taught only to enable the teacher 
to secure license. The teacher posted in them might 
well omit them in his professional investigation. The 
bulk of the work, however, was in these branches, and 
the normal school was a high school with a professional 
attachment of psychology, with manipulation of school 
machinery. Presidents of normal schools deplore the 
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humiliating necessity of having the common branches 
in the course, and wish for the time when they can 
be lopped off, making their schools in fact what they 
are in name- professional. The New York College for 
the Training of Teachers was, perhaps, first to elimi- 
nate the academic studies from their curriculum. The 
President claimed that by requiring a knowledge of the 
academic subjects for admission (the equivalent of high 
school graduation) the school could devote all its at- 
tention to strictly professional work — ^the history and 
philosophy of education, methods of instruction and 
practice in the training school. This was a significant 
step in the differentiation of the normal school from the 
high school with which it was entangled. But that 
school must yet teach the academic studies, not as aca- 
demic studies, but as educational instruments. The 
teacher must not only know the subjects as such, as 
a high school pupil knows them, but must have that 
reflective knowledge of them which results from the an- 
alysis of his processes as he constructs those subjects. 
To discard this intimate knowledge of the concrete proc- 
ess of teaching, which only a most searching analysis 
of the subject can yield, for the history and philosophy 
of education, and general method — method aside from 
particular subject-matter — is to assume that the teacher, 
in his preparation, reverses the accepted theory of educa- 
tion, and proceeds from the general and abstract to the 
particular and concrete. It is in accordance with the 
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law of all learning for the teacher to trace the concrete 
process of learning and teaching in the particular sub- 
jects, before making his broader generalizations; such as 
required by the history and philosophy of education, 
and the general laws of method. 

It would be risking much indeed to equip the student 
with educational theory in the abstract and expect him 
to reduce his theory to the concrete working point in 
each of the subjects he is to teach. Nothing is a more 
common characteristic of the teacher than the fact that 
he has two professional lives, the one practical and the 
other theoretical; and the one having no relation to the 
other. This results from an effort to learn the profes- 
sion by standing aloof from the actual educative process 
as produced by the subjects of study, and resting the 
case in the literature of the profession. Such teachers 
give fair talk with absurd practice. If they had risen 
from an actual experience of the educative process, as 
each of the subjects is peculiarly adapted to produce it, 
to a full realization of the best which history and phi- 
losophy of education reveal, the duality in the teachers 
life would be reduced to unity. The philosophy of ed- 
ucation is a vague abstraction and general method only 
a formula for routine, unless grounded in the nature of 
education and its processes; which can only come by 
thinking the mind to be taught into the unity of the 
subject by which it is taught. Concrete, conscious ex- 
perience must constitute the material of generalization — 
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the material for the philosophy and methodology of the 
process. For such a purpose the academic studies must 
still appear in the normal school course. We must not 
discard them for the sake of seeming professional. Be- 
cause the academic school puts the student into these 
subjects for the purpose of liberal culture, the normal 
school need not be prevented from putting its students 
into the same subjects in order to reduce those subjects 
to educational instruments. The subject of grammar 
is taught in the public school for whatever end culture 
may require; in the normal school, it is reduced to a 
conscious educational instrument. To this end, its in- 
nermost constitution is explored, and all its processes 
traced out; their educational value ascertained, and the 
means of stimulating the processes fixed upon. All 
this must be done in the grammar; not out of it. The 
solution of the problem of a strictly professional school, 
therefore, does not come by the simple process of ex- 
clusion, but by the organic process of inclusion. 

Method is the process of unity between the subjective 
and the objective; and this unity can not be found if 
either factor of the process be omitted. 

The UltimatB Ground of Unity. — At first it seems ab- 
surd to speak of the mind identifying itself with the 
object; as, the tree, the earth, the city, the state. These 
seem so utterly different from myself that I can never 
become one with them. The world about me seems to 
oppose me; to exclude me. Subject and object oppose 
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each other; they are mutually exclusive. How can I 
ever become one with the steam engine which I am to 
think; with the Greek statue; the English Parliament; 
the solar system ! Yet if I can not, in some sense, be- 
come one with these objects, I cannot think them. To 
think an object is to reduce it to unity with the mind. 

The materialist solves the problem of unity by re- 
ducing mind to a material principle; the idealist, by 
reducing the external world to an ideal principle of 
mind. In materialism, the subjective disappears in the 
external, material world; in idealism, the external van- 
ishes in the subjective. The truth probably lies be- 
tween ; and the two worlds find their unity in reason, or 
thought, the essence both of the thinking mind and the 
world to be thought. The external world is thought in 
manifestation ; and this thought is the common element 
in which the learning mind identifies itself with the 
object to be learned. On no other supposition can we 
think the external world. The mind cannot think 
something foreign to itself; something with which it 
holds no common element. Thought can not stir itself, 
and language betrays the fact, except in the truth that 
there is a common element between the subjective mind 
and the objective world. 

On the lowest plane of thought, that of sense-percep- 
tion, and the one in which the difference between sub- 
ject and object is most striking, we unconsciously 
assume a community of life between the self and the 
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object; as shown by the language of sense-perception. 
When I say that the orange is sour, I think I speak of 
some objective truth in the orange; and I do. A second 
thought convinces me that the word sour names a sub- 
jective sensation. What I really mean by the word 
sour is the state of the self. I am in a state called 
sour; yet I cannot get 'rid of the consciousness that 
there is something in the orange named by the word 
sour. To speak of the bell as shrill is to speak in 
terms of subjective sensation, although it is the purpose 
to speak of an objective truth. If the orange and the 
bell could speak out of their own nature they might 
deny having the qualities which we assume correspond 
to our sensations; but we cannot rid ourselves of the 
consciousness that there is here a true unity between 
subject and object. 

Again, if I afBrm that this stone is heavy, I think I 
am speaking true to the fact in the stone; yet a mo- 
ment's reflection convinces me that I am primarily 
speaking of my muscular tension. The giant, lifting 
it, would afiirm in good faith, that the stone is light. 
The difference between the weight of two objects can be 
asserted only in terms of muscular tension; and yet I 
cannot convince myself that the difference in my two 
tensions has not a unity with the difference in the two 
objects. 

The difference between two objects, thought to be 
objective, is in neither of them. This one is red and 

7 
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that blue; in which is the diflFerence? There is a change 
in the sensation of the optic nerve from red to blue. 
This change in experience is subjective; yet it is be- 
lieved that there is a corresponding external change, 
called difference, with which it is in unity. One may 
say that this pin head is large, believing that the truth 
he speaks is wholly objective. But he has only to 
change the standard of comparison, say to a mountain, 
to convince himself that the same pin head is ex- 
tremely small. Are not the large and the small in the 
mind, therefore, and not in the object as affirmed by 
the observer? Yes; and yet we cannot disbelieve their 
objective reality. Without reflection, the doubt of the 
external reality could not arise; on first reflection their 
subjective reality takes the place of the objective; on 
second reflection it is found that the consciousness of 
their reality cannot be displaced. 

" To a Transcendentalist, Matter has an existence, 
but only as a Phenomenon ; were we not there neither 
would it be there; it is a mere Relation, or rather the 
result of a Relation between our living Souls and the 
great First Cause; and depends for its apparent qualities 
on our bodily and mental organs; having itself no in- 
trinsic qualities; being, in the common sense of that 
word. Nothing. The tree is green and hard, not of its 
own natural virtue, but simply because my eye and my 
hand are fashioned so as to discern such and such ap- 
pearances under such and such conditions. Nay, as an 
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Idealist might say, even on the most popular grounds, 
must it not be so? Being a sentient Being, with eyes a 
little different, with fingers ten times harder than mine; 
and to him that Thing which I call Tree shall be yel- 
low and soft, as truly as to me it is green and hard. 
Form his Nervous structure in all points the reverse 
of mine, and this same Tree shall not be combustible 
or heat-producing, but dissoluble and cold-producing, 
not high and convex, but deep and concave; shall 
simply have all properties exactly the reverse of those 
I attribute to it. There is, in fact, says Pichte, no Tree 
there; but only a Manifestation of power from some- 
thing which is not I. The same is true of material 
Nature at large, of the whole material Universe, with 
all its movements, figures, accidents and qualities; all 
are Impressions produced on me by something different 
from me." Thus again, when we are conscious that we 
speak of the objective a little reflection proves that our 
words refer to the subjective. And further reflection 
shows that the reality of the objective can not be denied. 
Carlyle further suggests that we do not plunge over 
precipices and run ourselves through with swords by 
way of recreation, these being only phantasms and 
spectra, and therefore of no consequence. * More than 
this; we must assume some common relation between 
the objective and the subjective in order to think the 
objective. To think an object is to bring it into terms 
of unity with the thinker. 
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We assume that our idea of number is derived from 
things; but Pythagoras affirms that things are based on 
number. The theorem that the square of the hypote- 
nuse is equal to the sum of the square of the other 
two sides of a right angled triangle is true according to 
subjective laws of thought; and, too, it may be shown 
to be true as an objective reality. It is said by some 
one that mathematics is based on the assumption that 
what is ideally true is really, externally true. 

The bridge is built according to laws of thought; the 
external reality of these laws is tested in the train's 
passing over in safety. All of the complicated lines and 
figures drawn in geometry by the subjective laws of 
thought, maybe traced in actual relations in the external 
world. The transformation of an equation in algebra is 
an external transformation in the concrete world. 

The student in physics feels at first that he treads the 
firm earth of objective reality, yet soon he is forced to 
feel that it has an ideal and subjective foundation. The 
molecule of which he has so much to say, is a mental 
necessity ; a creation of the imagination. He learns that 
a body set in motion moves in a straight line and forever. 
A moment's reflection convinces him that this phenom- 
enon has not taken place and can not take place, except 
in the subjective laws of thought. Says Huxley : " Mat- 
ter and Force are, as we know them, mere names for 
certain forms of consciousness." But his good faith in 
the reality of matter and force, and that in them were 
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laws akin to his own mind, was the indispensable con- 
dition to the prosecution of his scientific labors. " If 
we trace all our conceptions on the nature of Force to 
their fountain head, we shall find that they are formed 
on our own consciousness of Living EflFort — of that force 
which has its source in our own vitality, and of that 
kind of it which can be called forth at the bidding of 
the Will."* The reality of the external material force 
can no more be questioned than can the internal force 
called will. If these two forces are wholly distinct, and 
incommensurable, all thought of the forces in the world 
is a dream and a delusion. The mind's feeling of unity 
with the forces of the world can not be dispelled ; and 
on this feeling it proceeds in good faith to explain the 
nature of force and formulate its laws. 

In the realm of organic nature, unity is more clearly 
implied. Darwin quite uniformly speaks of adaptation, 
design, mental purpose, in describing the truth in the 
objective world. These words name mental relations in 
the concrete world which are in unity with mental rela- 
tions in the subjective world. The plant and the ani- 
mal are reduced to terms of mind ; then the student feels 
to be one with them. They have become a part of his 
mind ; his mind has taken on the form of thought in 
the plant and the animal. To think the animal is to 
retrace the thought embodied in it; and this assumes a 
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common term between the mind and the animal. If 
there is no thought in the human body, we could not 
think it. This thought in it is of the nature of our own 
thought; and hence the unity which may be established 
between our own minds and it. 

In general, the laws of our thinking and the laws of 
being are one. This is well illustrated in the history of 
the categories. Aristotle set forth the relations under 
which an object exists. These relations we know as the 
categories of being; purpose and means; cause and effect; 
time and place; whole and part; substance and attribute; 
and likeness and diflFerence. Any object exists only by 
virtue of these relations. The tree can not exist with- 
out existing in the relation of space and time, whole 
and part, cause and effect, etc. Kant affirms that these 
categories are the subjective laws of thought; that these 
are the forms by which the mind thinks the objective 
world; it grasps objects under these relations because 
these are its innate modes of activity. Hegel would say 
that both are correct; that the laws of thinking and be- 
ing are one. On this assumption only can the mind of 
the learner identify itself with the object to be learned. 

A splendid illustration of this doctrine of unity be- 
tween the thinking mind and the object thought is 
Spencer's System of Philosophy, in which he shows that 
the law by which all things come into being in the world 
is the same law by which the mind thinks the world of 
being. From this reference the reader can readily sup- 
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ply illustrations of the parallel between psychological 
laws and the laws of objective existence. 

The Ultimate Law of Unity, — The mind of the learner 
is confronted with the objective world ; with this he is 
to identify himself. The possibility of so doing rests 
on a community of nature between the two. The as- 
sumption is that both the external and the internal 
worlds are worlds of thought, of reason. The external 
world is idea, or thought, manifested. The external 
world is only the larger self of the individual. To the 
extent to which he masters its thought he is one with 
it. The thought in one is the thought in the other. 
We come now to suggest something of the process by 
which this is done — the process of method in teaching. 
First in general outline, then in specific phases. 

Man first meets the objective world in the form of 
concrete individual objects present to the senses. At 
this point there seems the widest gulf between the mind 
and the object. That is, it seems so to the reflective 
mind. To the child it is otherwise; for it loses itself in 
the material world. But to us, the gulf between mind 
and matter seems impassable. And indeed it is so, on 
the material plane. The material, sensuous thing must 
be penetrated to the idea in it. 

Every individual has its reality in a universal truth. 
The individual waves of the sea arise out of the uni- 
versal sea. There must be universal being back of every 
individual existence; and this universal being is not a 
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material thing. It can not be found by observation. 
It is idea, thought, reason. 

The individual sewing machine has, as its reality, the 
universal idea sewing machine. The idea sewing ma- 
chine can produce infinitely the individual sewing ma- 
chines. Destroy all the individuals, and the idea will 
cause them to reappear; showing that the idea is the 
abiding reality, and not the individuals. The reality 
of a thing never appears to the senses; but the sense- 
individual embodies an idea, a mental something, to 
which the mind must penetrate in learning it. In my 
walk I come to the Presbyterian church, and feel that I 
have before me a substantial reality. Yet remove the 
idea of its architect, and it is no more than a material 
substance. Back of the architect's idea yet, it has its 
being in the religious idea of the Presbyterians of this 
city. Their thought created it and supports it. But the 
Presbyterians of this city are only a portion of Presby- 
terianism. Without Presbyterianism there could be no 
Presbyterians of this city. So that this church has its 
reality in Presbyterianism in general. Presbyterianism 
in general is only a phase of Protestantism. Without 
Protestantism there could be no Presbyterianism ; with- 
out Pesbytreianism, no Presbyterianism of this city. 
Hence this church has its reality in Protestantism. 
Again, Protestantism is a phase of Christianity. No 
Christianity, no Protestantism; no Protestantism, no 
Presbyterianism; no Presbyterianism, no Presbyterian- 
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ism in this city. This church, therefore, has its reality 
in Christianity. Christianity is grounded in the uni- 
versal religion of the human heart. This is the ultimate 
reality of this church. Without it the spire would never 
have pointed heavenward. It is one of the myriads of 
waves tossed out of the sea of religious spirit. The mind, 
in becoming unified with this church, must not only 
identify itself with the architect's idea, but must see it 
as the embodiment of the religious spirit and history of 
the world. The mind of the learner in identifying itself 
with this church looks through the individual manifesta- 
tion to the mind out of which it arose. 

The learner will first meet John Brown's Raid as an 
individual fact, having definite time and place. This 
Raid had its being in the vigorous spirit of freedom 
arising in behalf of the slave. The history of the anti- 
slavery sentiment was in that single act. The anti- 
slavery spirit was a phase of the spirit of freedom born 
in the AiAerican Revolution. Concord and Lexington, 
Valley Forge and Yorktown were all in John Brown's 
Raid; they arose out of the same universal sentiment. 
The history of Europe in its struggle for religious and 
political liberty conditioned this Raid; even Magna 
Charta and the Bill of Rights are only antecedent forms 
of it. The universal spirit of Christianity, proclaiming 
the brotherhood of man, is the reality of the event under 
consideration. To read this event aright one must read 
the history of the world into it. Any event in history 
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arises out of some idea, or sentiment, which multiplies 
itself in countless forms. To learn an event, therefore, 
is to come in touch with the universal idea on which 
the event rests. In this way all events in history be- 
come united; they are all rooted in some fundamental, 
universal phase of human life. To become one with this 
life is to learn history. Then the mind has come into 
unity with the individual object studied. While the 
object remained a mere individual, the unity could not 
be made. To this end the mind must feel its way to a 
self-active, self-conscious power like its own. 

Every individual object reflects the universe. To 
know an object completely is to see the universe in it; 
and this includes the self. "The curtain beside me, 
were my ear so fine, would whisper of mines and miners, 
and looms and fields of mulberry, and of logwood cut- 
ters and campfires in far-away lands. All these are 
related to it as it hangs; and if I knew it well I might 
feel the draught of Uranus in its folds." Yes, and if 
we knew it well we could perceive in it, too, the thought 
of humanity. The physical and spiritual forces of the 
world resolve themselves into the curtain. 

The student first grasps the Amazon river as an indi- 
vidual object — ogives its location, ^forra, and feature. He 
sees it as a magnificent panorama of landscape. Then 
he proceeds to find the reality of the Amazon in the 
universe lying beyond it. He sees the form and con- 
tour of South America in the river. The winds and 
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the rains form it. The Atlantic ocean is its fountain. 
The revolution and the rotation of the earth help con- 
dition it. The sun is over it, determining, with other 
conditions, where it shall be and that it shall be the 
largest river in the world. The moon and stars are in 
its current; and if we knew it well we could hear Ura- 
nus in the flow of its waters. The reality of the Am- 
azon is in the cosmic forces of the universe; and if the 
universe is a universe of law and reason, this river must 
have its origin in that law, or reason. All physical 
phenomena resolve themselves into physical forces; and 
all physical forces resolve themselves into the unity of 
a single force. And force can only be known in terms 
of will; hence we are compelled to assume an infinite 
will as the origin of all things. When we reach this 
self-conscious purpose which creates and supports the 
object, we recognize ourselves in it — have made the unity 
sought. 

The poet best illustrates the unity of the self with the 
individual object, through the perception of the universal 
truth embodied in the object. Goethe says that the poet 
calls the individual object to its universal consecration. 
He finds in it a universal law of spiritual life; and there- 
fore of my life. He reads behind the phenomena of the 
physical world the spiritual world on which it rests. 
Natural history, says Emerson, is for the purpose of su- 
pernatural history. The physical world serves us best 
only when it reveals the spiritual world. To the poet 
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every individual object reveals a spiritual law; and when 
I have seen that law, I have found myself. Bryant, in 
beholding the water-fowl with the physical eye, beheld 
with the spiritual eye the guidance of human life by 
Divine Providence. He felt his own life and the water- 
fowl's to be one. This was a much closer identification 
than could have been made by an ordinary zoological 
study. The poet is one who adjusts "his inward eye to 
the proper focus with the outward organ." Should not 
the pupil make this adjustment with every object he 
studies? As we have seen, in the study of the pyramid, 
the pupil should make the object a law of spiritual life 
unto himself; his own being must be reflected in it. 
This is the point at which the pupil reaches inspiration 
and ecstacy in learning; because at this point he realizes 
something of his ideal self. 

Thus the most universal law of method, in unifying 
the self with the objective world, appears to be this: the 
mind first fixes itself on the individual object by means 
of the senses, and then moves outward till the spiritual 
sense discerns the universal truth in which it has its 
ultimate being, returning with the universal truth to the 
individual — ^from the individual to the universal, and 
back to the individual. We sometimes say that we pass 
from the individual to the general; but the mind really 
passes from the individual to the individual, through 
the general, or universal. The individual from which 
the mind starts is not the same as that to which it re- 
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turns; for it finally returns with the truth of the uni- 
verse in the individual. We grasp the individual first 
by means of the intuition of the senses ; and last by the 
intuition of the reason. Between these two the judg- 
ment seizes the general as a means of reaching the uni- 
versal. The universal law of method in learning may 
be shown by the following diagram, representing the sub- 
jective and the objective world confronting each other : 



Subjective^ 



Reason, Intuition. Universal. 

Judgment. General. ^Objective 

Perception (^^^t.;"*) Individual. 



Thus the mind first grasps the individual object by 
means of perception or the sensuous imagination. It 
becomes aware of the world of the senses. The indi- 
vidual does not exist in its isolation; but is a center of 
forces which reach beyond it — ^forces circling wider and 
wider until the ultimate force of the universe is reached. 
This increasing width and power of relations which de- 
termine the individual must be grasped by the progress- 
ive unfolding of the faculties of the understanding and 
the reason. The individual object is to be given deeper 
and still deeper significance as rapidly as the unfolding 
powers of the mind permit. The mind, in its unfolding 
order in any process of thought, or in its order of devel- 
opment, parallels the relations of the individual in the 
objective world. The individual object has its isolating, 
its individualizing, attributes; second, relations connect- 
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ing it with its environment; and, third, the ultimate con- 
ditions of its existence. Through perception the mind 
siezes the isolating, individualizing attributes; through 
the understanding, the relations to the world of objects 
about it; and through reason, the ultimate conditions of 
its being. Dr. Harris thus speaks of these as phases of 
knowing: 

^' The first stage of knowing concentrates its attention 
upon the object, the second upon its relations, and the 
third on the necessary and infinite condition of its ex- 
istence. The first stage of knowing belongs to the sur- 
face of experience, and is very shallow. It regards things 
as isolated and independent of each other. The second 
stage of experience is much deeper, and takes note of the 
essential dependence of things. They are seen to exist 
only in relation to others upon which they depend. This 
second stage of experience discovers unity and unities in 
discovering dependence of one upon another. The third 
stage of experience discovers independence and self-rela- 
tion underlying all dependence and relativity. The in- 
finite, or the self-related, underlies the finite and relative, 
or dependent." 

The simple, practical truth to be held is this: The 
pupil first seizes the object as an isolated thing, and then 
thinks into it, as rapidly as his knowledge and unfolding 
powers permit, progressively wider, and therefore deeper 
and more essential, relations, until the ultimate ground 
of its being is reached. In this the pupil does not lose 
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sight of the individual. We sometimes speak as if, in 
the process of knowledge, the mind soared away from the 
individual into the upper air of generalizations and ab- 
stractions. Generalizations and abstractions mean noth- 
ing unless concreted in the individual. Hypotheses and 
major premises must justify themselves in the court of 
concrete reality. While the individual points outward 
to the general, the general gravitates to the individual. 
The mind, in learning, must rise from the individual 
to the merely general, and to the universal; but it also 
must descend from the universal and general to the in- 
dividual. 

If the foregoing is the fundamental law of learning, it 
follows that the fundamental defect in teaching is that 
of presenting the object as a merely isolated individual. 
Its content is not enriched by the multitude of relations 
which connect it with the universal; and therefore the 
mind is not required to put forth its full round of activ- 
ities of thought, emotion, and volition. An event in 
history is a thing of time and place, and picturable fea- 
tures. It is not made to throb with the life of the race. 
In teaching the form of the earth, it is left as an empty 
thing, requiring only, perhaps, some external proof. 
That form is not seen in the life of man on the earth, in 
his industries and his institutions. Its direct relation 
to light and heat on the globe is not usually required; 
much less its indirect relations to plant and animal life; 
and still less its more indirect and remote relations to 
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civilization. Or, what is the same thing, civilization is 
not seen in it. The child is not made to think to what 
extent the form of the earth is in his own life. The form 
of the earth passes out into a multitude of relations, 
immediate and remote, direct and indirect, simple and 
complex; and to be known thoroughly must be seen in 
all these relations; and these relations must all be seen in 
it. The individual must thus always be made to appear 
in the general, and the general in the individual. This 
does not mean that all the relations must be grasped at 
the time the pupil learns the fact; but that these relations, 
in their progressive order of remoteness and generality, 
should be gi-asped as rapidly as the unfolding knowledge 
and powers of the pupil permit. This suggests the prin- 
ciple on which a graded course of study must be formed. 
A graded course of study is determined by the degree 
of generality which a given class of pupils can grasp. 
The fact of the earth's form and some of its immediate 
relations may be taught to a primary class. A circle of 
wider relations is fit subject-matter for an intermediate 
class; and the grammar grade can grasp still wider re- 
lations. Still more complex and comprehensive rela- 
tions are adapted to the high school pupil; and the 
college student would yet find enough to tax his powers 
to the utmost. A course of study is not made by intro- 
ducing different branches of study for different grades; 
but by presenting higher and still higher phases of the 
same subject-matter. AH subjects in the university 
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have their roots in the primary school. The child en- 
ters school with something of psychology, astronomy 
and politics. The course of study is but the progress- 
ive unfolding of the subject-matter given at the outset. 
It consists of related lines of thought running through 
from the first year of school to its close — the warp of 
the course; having equal degrees of generality in the 
lines set to be learned in the same stage of the pupiVs 
development — the woof of the course. This would re- 
arrange, somewhat, our present system. For instance, 
some phases of arithmetic are more general than some 
in algebra and in geometry. This means that some 
phases of arithmetic should be taught after some phases 
of algebra and geometry. Arithmetic should be pushed 
up, and algebra and geometry should be pulled down, 
till equal degrees of generality come at the same stage 
of the pupil's development. Geometry should extend 
all the way through school life. 

The fundamental law of method suggests an import- 
ant truth concerning the teacher's preparation. The 
teacher, in presenting any phase, should know its rela- 
tion to the preceding and succeeding phases. The pri- 
mary teacher, for instance, who presents an individual 
object and initiates the pupil's movement out into the 
widening circle of relations, will need to perceive all the 
relations, even out to the universal. He must see the 
end from the beginning. No primary teacher can move 
with a steady and assured progress who sees only rela- 
8 
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tions to the extent of the ability of the class. And, also, 
the teacher of higher grades should know the relations 
upon which his work is conditioned. He must see the 
beginning from the end. Teachers and normal schools 
have too much faith in the direct preparation for doing 
a given grade of work. Specific methods may be of serv- 
ice, but they can never guide and inspire as do the 
ever widening relations of the subject and the pro- 
foundest laws of life in the student, — relations in the 
subject and in life which go far beyond what the teacher 
is immediately dealing with. 

So far in the discussion of universal method, two 
points have been reached : 

1. Method is the movement by which the mind of 
the learner identifies itself with the thought and spirit 
of the world other than himself, and thus participates 
in the universal life of the world, which is his inherit- 
ance. 

2. The fundamental law in the foregoing movement 
is that the mind, in the function of the senses, under- 
standing and reason, rises from the individual through 
the general to the universal, and descends from the uni- 
versal through the general to the individual. On the 
lowest plane, by means of the intuition of the senses, the 
mind becomes aware of concrete objects in the sensuous 
world; on the highest plane, by the intuition of the 
reason, the mind becomes aware of truth, beauty and 
goodness as manifested in the concrete world. Between 
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these two lies the processes of the understanding — ab- 
straction, comparison, generalization, induction and de- 
duction — not an immediate seizing as with the other 
two, but by the conscious process with the relations 
among objects builds a kind of Jacob's ladder from the 
sensuous earth to the spiritual heavens. 

SPECIFIC PHASES OF THE PROCESS. 

So far we have traced, in most general outline, the 
movement of the mind in learning the object under con- 
sideration. This process is now to be reduced to its spe- 
cific phases and concrete working point in teaching. 

In the thought movement above described, the indi- 
vidual is held in the grasp of two sets of relations: one 
which gives the object its distinct individuality, isolat- 
ing it from every other object ; another which connects 
the object with other objects. If we blot out all the 
differences between this table and all other tables, or be- 
tween it and furniture, or trees, this table disappears 
It cannot be a table without marks which separate it 
from other things. If likewise we take away all the at- 
tributes common to this table and all other tables, or 
common to furniture or trees, this table disappears. It 
cannot exist without common attributes. The object 
must have its own unity, and its unity with the uni- 
verse. We cannot think an individual without putting 
into it a meaning broader than its own individuality. 
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This brings us to two attributes already mentioned; 
the individual and the universal; the first separating 
from and the second connecting with, all other objects 
in the universe, thus the individual object is grasped 
as an organic unit in itself; or as in unity with other in- 
dividuals. This unity with other individuals is either 
through an organic relation with other individuals; or 
through a common nature, a common origin, with other 
individuals. But when an individual enters into organ- 
ic relation with other individuals, a new individual is 
formed; thus leaving but one unity aside from the or- 
ganic individual; the unity of a common nature with 
other individuals. For instance, John Smith has his 
own individual organic unity. He is also in unity 
with the world about him; and in two ways; in one way 
he is in unity with other persons because he is in organic 
relations with them — co-operating with them for a com- 
mon good. In this way he helps to form a higher and 
a more complex individual organism; as, a school,* a 
church, a state. In the other way, he is in unity with 
other persons through the common idea man; the idea 
in which all men have their origin. 

Thus, the individual objects, ocean, lake, river, con- 
tinent, island, mountain, &c., co-operate to form the or- 
ganism, earth. All objects are thus held in the grasp of 
a unifying force. All things act and react on all things. 
" There is not a red Indian hunting by Lake Winnipic, 
can quarrel with his squaw, but the whole world must 
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smart for it; will not the price of beaver rise? It is a 
mathematical fact that the casting a pebble from my 
hand alters the centre-of-gravity of the universe." 

What are commonly known as individual objects act 
and react upon each other ; co-operating in larger and 
still larger unities, which are themselves individuals, 
to some single result. Thus we have to deal only with 
the individual in organic unity or in class unity. 

The organic unity constituting the individual is 
through the co-operation of attributes and parts to the 
end of the individual; the class unit, as already sug- 
gested, is through the idea which gives origin to the 
individuals. The parts of the tree, root, trunk, and 
branches, co-operate to accomplish the purpose* of the 
tree, thus making the tree an organic unit. But the 
tree has not only this unity in itself; it has unity with 
all other trees in the idea which originated them. The 
individuals forming the parts of the class unit do not 
co-operate for the good of the individuals or the class; 
but the parts of an individual, which are themselves as 
much individuals as are the parts of the class, do thus 
co-operate. This chair has parts and attributes bound 
into unity through the end which the chair has to serve; 
but this chair does not co-operate with other chairs to 
form the class chair. The individual chairs forming 
the class have their unity in the single idea originating 
all chairs. 

The parts of the organic individual are bound to- 
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together in space and time through interdependence; 
the parts of the class are bound together in identity of 
nature. In both cases there are parts; but in the first, 
the unity is because of differences; in the second, be- 
cause of likenesses. There could be no organic unity 
among the parts of the sewing machine if the parts 
were the same; since each part in an organism has a 
different function. There could be no unity in the 
class sewing machine except through identity of idea 
which produces each individual, forming a part of the 
class. 

Note the fact that the parts of the organic unit and 
of the class unit are not different in themselves; but 
that the difference lies in their relation to each other. 
The parts of a class become parts of an individual as 
soon as these parts begin to co-operate — assume inter- 
dependencies to achieve some good for the whole of 
which they are parts. The class of people called teach- 
ers organize and thus become an individual — an organ- 
ization. Certain objects, when thought of as to their 
common nature, are called planets; but thinking of 
the same individuals in organic relation, they are called 
the solar system. When speaking of men, we think 
of individuals forming a class, because we think of 
them as having a common origin; but we must also 
think of them as organized for the good of each and all. 
Englishmen have a common blood, a common genesis. 
In this they have their class unity, and as such are 
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treated by the ethnologist. But the historian treats 
them as one organized life — organized into industrial, 
civil, and cultural institutions. Or, to turn the illustra- 
tion about, the organic earth has parts, and these parts 
may be viewed in classes, as rivers, mountains, &c. 
Thus the parts of an organic unit may be thought into 
classes, and the parts of a class into an organic unit. 

Let it be observed that the idea which originates the 
individuals of a class is infinite as to the number it 
may produce. There is no limit, so far as the idea is 
concerned, to the number of reapers the idea reaper can 
produce. So that a class can not be thought as bounded 
in time or space. The moment this is done, the indi- 
vidual group, assembly, congregation, or such, is formed. 
Thus the individual must be thought as having its unity 
in space and time ; while the class is not thus defined. 
A class may be bounded, but this is not essential to the 
thought of the class, while it is to the individual. Su- 
perficially, to give anything individuality in thought is 
to impose on it space and time boundaries. 

Individuals are of increasing complexity from the 
simple atom to the universe. We are accustomed to 
suppose that the thinking of classes is a higher form of 
mental activity than that required in thinking indi- 
viduals. This would be true were the individual al- 
ways the simpler individual. But individuals rise into 
complexity until the highest individual, the universe, 
includes within it all classes. To describe a pencil or 
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narrate a journey requires an elementary form of ac- 
tivity; but to describe the earth as an organism affecting 
the development of the human race, or to narrate the 
development of human life on the earth, requires a dif- 
ferent order of thinking. 

Hence, from the view taken of the object, there are 
two processes of teaching: one process presenting the 
individual in itself, as Chicago, the Brooklyn Bridge, 
that tree, this mental act; the other process presenting 
the individual as to its unity of idea with other indi- 
viduals, giving rise to the class — general notion — con- 
cept; as, city, friendship, government. It is practical 
guidance for the teacher to know that, whatever the 
subject to be taught, the objects to be presented are 
of these two kinds. In geography, it is the earth, or 
some individual part of it, as, Rocky Mountains, Gulf 
Stream, London; or classes of parts, as, rivers, winds, 
continents. In history, it is this or that individual 
event, or classes of events, or the organic life of the 
people taken in unity. In arithmetic, it is this or that 
individual relation, as five-sixth divided by two, or par- 
ticular relations generalized into a law — the truth con- 
cerning each individual relation which makes possible 
the other relations. There will be an individual prob- 
lem of carpeting a room, but the general law of carpeting 
rooms must be developed. And so through all topics to 
be taught; it is the individual viewed in its own inherent 
constitution; or in its unity of nature with other indi- 
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viduals. The latter view gives rise to what is known as 
the general object, general notion, class or concept. The 
object under the first view is simply known as the indi- 
vidual. 

We have thus descended one step from the universal 
law summed up on page 114. By that law the mind 
elevates the individual into its universal signification; 
it passes in a circle from the individual to the univer- 
sal, and back to the individual, holding the universal 
and individual in unity. The method of doing so is 
by thinking the individual under its relations of organic 
and class unity. Obviously, the next problem is, how 
to think the individual and the general object. 



THE PROCESS OF THINKING THE INDIVIDUAL. 

The Two Phases of the Process, — Each individual 
must be thought either as it exists in a fixed, a statical, 
form; or in a changing, a dynamical, form. These are 
not diflFerent individuals, for every object must exist in 
these two relations; but different ideas formed of the 
same individual, according as the mind views it under 
one or the other of these relations. The tree can be 
viewed as it exists at a given moment, with its parts and 
attributes co-existing; or in course of development from 
the seed to its present form — ^with consecutive attributes 
and parts. It requires both relations to fill out the 
idea tree. The mind may be viewed with its attributes 
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and faculties as they exist at a given moment, or as 
changing in successive moments of time, — the mind 
fixed, with attributes and faculties co-existing, or the 
mind with its attributes and faculties manifested in 
successive moments of time. It requires both these re- 
lations to fill out the idea mind. But these individuals 
can not be viewed in both these relations at the same 
time; and in the process of thought, the mind makes of 
the actual individual two thought individuals. The tree 
or the mind may, in the same lesson, be presented in 
both phases of its existence; but there would be yet two 
distinct processes. The actual individual, however, is 
usually classed as either a fixed or a changing individ- 
ual, according as the static or dynamic relation is prom- 
inent. In fact, it is at first difficult to view some fixed 
individuals, as the earth, and some moving individuals, 
as a battle, or a process of digestion, in but one way. 
Yet a battle and digestion have parts that co-exist. 
Besides, the successive parts are conceived as they exist 
in given moments. 

The conception of a change in time is the result of 
the comparison of the individual as statical in two suc- 
cessive moments. While the object is changing, it still 
has co-existing attributes and parts; and these must be 
held in mind while the object is viewed as changing. 
There can be no conception of an individual as chang- 
ing without involving the conception of the individual 
as fixed. At this moment the growing orange consists 
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of a given fonn, size, flavor, odor, and parts; without con- 
ceiving these as co-existing, it is impossible to think the 
next change it may undergo; An object can not be 
perceived in the act of change. The change is inferred 
from a comparison of the object at a given moment with 
itself at a preceding or a succeeding moment. Hence the 
process of thinking the object as changing is conditioned 
on the process of thinking it as fixed. The former proc- 
ess brings the student nearer to the truth in the object ; 
for it is the nature of things to change. Every object, 
in "fulfilling its own nature, passes out from its own 
nature." Thus, thinking an object as changing discloses 
the moving force which is its life and being. 

The two ways of thinking the individual are deter- 
mined by the fact that the mind thinks every thing 
under the form of co-existence or sequence — under forms 
of space and time. Or, it would amount to the same 
thing to say that the two ways of thinking the individual 
are determined by the nature of the object, which is, 
that it at the same time exists in space and endures in 
time. Even spiritual objects are figured under forms of 
space. One can not think emotions without project- 
ing them out in external form, side by side, in space. 
They are divided and set over against each other as are, 
in thought, the parts of a tree. The fact that the two 
ways of thinking the object above set forth are deter- 
mined either by the nature of the thinking mind or of 
the object which the mind thinks, emphasizes once more 
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the fact of unity between the thinker and the object 
which he thinks. 

Individuals are also divided on the basis of the way 
in which they are first presented to the mind. One class 
is first known through the senses; the other through con- 
sciousness. That particular tree is first known through 
the senses; that particular state of sadness is first known 
through consciousness. Thus we have material individ- 
uals and spiritual individuals. When presenting indi- 
viduals, the teacher will always be concerned with one 
or the other of these kinds. The pupil will be thinking 
his own mind or a mineral; Milton or a mountain; a 
poem or a pencil; the life of a people or the land on which 
they dwell, &c. Some objects, such as Gladstone or Lon- 
don, have a material and a spiritual side. London is 
organized life and not merely buildings and streets. In 
fact, every material object should be reduced back to its 
immaterial force, at least; if not to its spiritual content. 
A word, on one side, is a material thing; but it is the 
embodiment of an immaterial idea. A statue is a form 
of granite; but no study of it as a mere material thing 
would suffice. Its spiritual content must be reached. A 
rainbow is a physical phenomenon ; but its physical anal- 
ysis does not exhaust it, or reach the best it has for man. 
A lily is a physical organism ; and, while it must be ana- 
lyzed as such, the ear must be adjusted to its whisper 
of infinite truth and beauty. The individual material 
thing is the expression of a universal spiritual truth. 
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The material world is the manifestation of the spiritual; 
and must be resolved into it. Of course we speak here 
of the poetic transformation of the material object. But 
such a process is only the penetration to its real mean- 
ing. When Lowell says, "With our faint hearts the 
mountain strives," he gives as substantial and un- 
doubted an attribute of the mountain as the geographer 
could discover; and of infinitely more significance to the 
interests of man. Thus the material and the spiritual 
nature of objects mingle; and this fact must be observed 
in their treatment; the two worlds are organically re- 
lated; and while every individual must be viewed as to 
how it is at a given moment and how it came to be what 
it is, it must be made to face both the material and the 
spiritual world. 

The two teaching processes, presenting co-existent in- 
dividuals and consecutive individuals, correspond to the 
two discourse processes presenting the same, called descrip- 
tion and narrdtion, whether presenting material or spir- 
itual individuals. These names are appropriate to the 
teaching processes, so that we may speak of the process 
of teaching by description, and the process of teaching 
by narration. 

Thinking the Individual as Fixed. 

The individual is never simple; but is a unity of com- 
plex ideas. The problem is to cause the pupil to think 
the complex idea under the relation of unity. 
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First, the mind, by means of perception, becomes con- 
scious of the individual as an object merely differenti- 
ated from other objects; then the judgment analyzes the 
object into its elements; and organizes the elements 
into the individual. The mere something of which 
the mind is first aware, becomes, through analysis and 
synthesis, a definite, organic individual — an individ- 
ual organized about some central principle. The first 
step, that of seizing the object as an undifferentiate 
whole, is made without effort on the part of the pupil; 
but he must make a conscious effort in analyzing and 
synthesizing the elements. These two phases move 
hand in hand; as he analyzes he synthesizes, and as he 
synthesizes he further analyzes. The analysis keeps one 
pace ahead; but synthesis must organize as soon as each 
new element is found. Thus, while analysis precedes 
synthesis, the analysis of the object is not completed 
before the synthesis is begun. 

The constituent elements into which the individual 
must be analyzed are attrUmtes and parts. An individual 
can not exist or be conceived without either. The dis- 
tinction here is based on whether there is mutual ex- 
clusion. Attributes fuse — coincide; parts exclude each 
other. The length and breadth, the weight and strength, 
the cost and use of the Suspension Bridge coincide; the 
parts, as braces, and ropes, and beams, each excludes 
the other from its own place. 

The perception that an object has parts is conditioned 
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on the perception of its attributes; for a part must be 
distinguished from the whole, and one part from another, 
by means of attributes. Hence an object must be 
thought under the relation of substance and attribute 
before it is thought under the relation of whole and 
part. Once more the teacher reaches practical guidance, 
in knowing that the individual must be conceived under 
these two relations, and in the order named. 

Thinking tke Object by Means of Its Attributes. 

Let us not forget the primary problem in method, as 
stated at the outset of the discussion on method. It is 
this: How the mind identifies itself with the object — 
finds itself in the object, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, how does it find the object. It does so just in so 
far as it recognizes its own categories, its own activities, 
in the object. All the attributes of objects are trans- 
latable into mental experiences. They are forms of 
mental activities as well as defining and limiting marks 
of the object. It has already been observed that taste 
in the object thought is also taste in the thinker; tod 
that purpose in the object considered is a mental rela- 
tion on the part of the one who considers it. The at- 
tributes now to be treated are relations between the 
subject and the object; although naturally, and, there- 
fore, conveniently, we think of them as if they were 
wholly objective. An attribute may as properly be de- 
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fined from one side as from the other; thus, an attribute 
is that which limits and defines the nature of the object; 
or, viewed from the side of mind, it is that by which an 
object is known, or by which one object is distinguished 
from another. If there were no difiFerences among ob- 
jects, as shown by their attributes, they could not exist; 
neither would it be possible to think them. 

The foregoing must not suggest that there is no dif- 
ference between the thinker and the object; this diflTer- 
ence can not be canceled without fusing the subject and 
the object, and then both vanish. But unless, with 
this difiFerence, there is a unity of some kind, it is im- 
possible to conceive how the mind could think the object. 
This may be a mysterious unity; but no less so than 
the difference. The mind can think only on condition 
of both. This may be the origin of the mind's law of 
thinking all things under the relation of diversity and 
unity. It finally comes to the unity of a self-conscious 
spirit back of all things; and thus finds for itself the 
ultimate unity sought, and in which it participates. 
"Thus, all thinking is a process in which the self finds 
the self again — the living energy contemplates the liv- 
ing energy under the object." All of this to emphasize 
the fact that the following attributes, while' consi(}ered 
from the objective standpoint, are relations between the 
thinker and the object. 

The primary subdivision of attributes has already 
been forecast by the thought that every object must be 
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considered in itself and in its relation to other objects; 
thus giving attributes of (1) Relations, and (2) Prop- 
erties. These express the two phases of activity in 
thinking the object, or the two models of the object's 
existence. While all attributes are relations, in one 
class we are conscious of the fact, while in the other we 
are not. When we think that the sun melts the snow 
we are conscious of the relation of the sun to the snow, 
but when we say that the sun is bright, we are not con- 
scious of a relation, but of brightness. The distinction 
here is one of consciousness and not in fact. 

Attributes of Relation, — These are attributes which can 
not be thought without bringing into mind some object 
other than their subject. In thinking of the book on 
the table, the attribute of position requires the table. 
Here the book is the subject of the attribute of place. 
But this attribute of place cannot be conceived in con- 
nection with its subject alone. These attributes always 
distinguish their subject by reference to some other ob- 
ject — ^by some external limitation; while Properties 
distinguish their subject by some inherent mark — by 
some internal limitation. The most fundamental rela- 
tion of an object is that of 

Purpose and Means. — The purpose, or end, which the 
object is to serve, calls the object into being and unifies 
its other attributes and parts. These are what they are 
because of its purpose. The end exists as idea before 
the object exists as means; but the object exists as 
9 
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means before the end can exist as objective reality. 
Hence, the end, or purpose, is properly called both first 
cause and final cause. It is the end which is the be- 
ginning, and the beginning which is the end. It is just 
as proper to say that health promotes exercise as to say 
that exercise promotes health. Health, held in mind, 
as idea to be realized, causes one to take exercise, and 
the exercise causes the real health. Exercise stands be- 
tween health and health, as, caused and causing. The 
thing created by the idea set up to be realized is a means 
to the realization of the idea. Thus the object to be 
considered is created by some idea which the object in 
turn is to bring forth into the objective world of reality. 
To study an object under this relation, therefore, is to 
penetrate to its creative energy; an energy which the 
mind recognizes as its own. Hence, it is through this 
relation that the mind and the object come into closest 
unity, as already proposed by the problem of method. 

Growing out of the relation of this creative energy 
to its object are the three attributes, true, beautiful, and 
good, depending on whether the intellect, the sensibil- 
ity, or the will interprets the relation. 

There is an idea, a type, an energy which creates the 
oak. If the intellect perceives the relation of unity 
between the idea and the reality; if it concludes that 
the real oak is true to the idea oak, it pronounces the 
tree true. When we say that he is a true man, it is a 
true line, or that is a true action, we n^ean that the real 
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man, line, or action correspond exactly to the idea man, 
line, or action. The attribute true is the relation of 
unity, as perceived by the intellect, between the ideal 
and the real. 

If we feel that the idea, in the case of the oak, is not 
constrained by the real; if we feel that there is no con- 
flict between what is and what ought to be, we pronounce 
the tree beautiful. In the acorn, the idea oak is in con- 
flict with the real, with the acorn. The possible oak is 
in the acorn, and must destroy the acorn to realize itself. 
But when the perfect tree appears, the ideal and real are 
one. The oak is both ideal and real. 

The form of the real must be such as to seem to give 
freedom to the idea or type within the object. There 
must be no antagonism, no conflict; the form does nqt 
clash with the ideal; the manifestation and the idea are 
one. The tree, gnarled, twisted, and lopped, seems to 
do violence to its own nature — to the ideal tree. The 
perfect form of the tree is felt to be such only because 
it intuitively suggests the perfection of the idea — ^that 
the idea has perfectly realized itself. The germ of every 
plant bears the imprint of its highest possibilities. The 
possible plant strives to become actual; when this is 
felt to be accomplished in the individual tree, it is said 
to be beautiful, because there is no longer any tension 
between the ideal and the individual. An infant bears 
the imprint of its destiny. The idea, or ideal, of man- 
hood strives in it to actualize itself; and when the 
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man's outer life proclaims this to be accomplished — that 
the possibilities of manhood have become actual in the 
living person — we are touched with admiration for the 
beautiful in character. The soul instinctively strives for 
perfection, and rejoices in its attainment; and by sym- 
pathy rejoices in the free manifestation of every ideal. 
The ultimate ground of the beautiful is the freedom of 
spirit. The essence of mind, or spirit, is freedom; and 
by sympathy, through kinship with all nature, the im- 
agination penetrates to the idea, the soul of the object; 
and the mind rejoices in a like freedom with its own, 
which it strives to realize. Thus an object is pronounced 
beautiful through the feeling of sympathy, of freedom, 
in which the soul finds itself in unity with the object, — 
the end sought by the process called method in teaching. 
A good object is one that accomplishes the end giving 
rise to the object. In speaking of a good spade, as in 
speaking of a true or beautiful one, a relation of the spade 
to its creative idea is expressed; but in "good" there is 
special reference to fitness of the spade to accomplish the 
work for which it was designed, and which caused the 
spade to exist. To view an object as good is to view it 
in the process of accomplishing its end. The end, as 
idea, creates the object; the object, in turn, is to realize 
the idea and is good if adapted to do so. This becomes 
the ethical quality in persons; the person striving to real- 
ize his life purpose. A good man is one who is fulfilling 
the purpose of his being. 
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These three attributes, as already stated do not difiFer 
in themselves. The true, the beautiful, and the good 
are one — the same relation of the ideal to its embodi- 
ment. This relation interpreted by the intellect, gives 
the true; by the sensibility, the beautiful; by the will, 
the good. The tree is true, when the intellect discerns 
that the real tree corresponds to the ideal; this same tree 
is beautiful when the emotions respond by sympathy to 
the freedom of the ideal in the real, based on the fact 
that the intellect discerns it to be true; and it is good 
when our self-activity, as will, interprets the process of 

it successfully becoming its ideal. 

*< Beauty, Good, and Knowledge are three sisters 

That dote upon each other, friends to man, 
Living together under the same roof. 
And never can be sundered without tears." 

In these three attributes, the mind meets the object 
in closest touch. Its own striving to reach its ideal is 
found in the object. It knows its ideal ; is touched by 
its beauty, and strives to attain it. Every object, as the 
mind thinks it, has its ideal and its real; the mind, by 
means of the idealizing power, penetrates it at this point, 
and finds in it answering elements to its own activity, 
and pronounces the object true, beautiful, or good. 

Cause and Effect, — An object exists in purpose, in 
thought, before it exists in fact. After a conception of 
its purpose, a cause must operate to produce the object; 
and when produced, it acts and reacts on other objects, 
manifesting itself in efifects. Every object, is at the same 
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time, cause and effect. Every event in history is the 
effect of causes, and is the cause of further effects. The 
Gulf Stream is at the same time the effect of a cause, and 
the cause of effects. Cause and effect are dynamical re- 
lations; yet they inhere in the statical object; and are 
essential to its description. In giving a full conception 
of the Andes Mountains, as they are at this moment, it 
may be necessary to think of the forces that upheaved 
them, and of their effects on climate, vegetable and ani- 
mal life, and on the industries of man. The relations of 
cause and effect are the chief relations under which to 
think a mental state. To bring a mental state fully into 
consciousness, it is necessary to think of the conditions 
and circumstances which produced the state; and also, 
to think of the conduct of the person under the influ- 
ence of the state. To describe a state of fear is to sketch 
some object that produced that state; as, a tornado whirl- 
ing aloft the ruined houses of a city, with its effects in 
the wild gesticulations and screams of the fleeing inhab- 
itants. Spiritual attributes produce an effect on the 
physical appearance; and the latter, as effect, may be an 
approach to the former as cause. Physical objects pro- 
duce an effect on the mind; and are conceived under the 
relation of effect to the observer. To speak of an object 
as awful, terrible, stupendous, sublime, picturesque, gro- 
tesque, or beautiful, is to think of the object as a cause 
producing an effect. Irving talks of sober and melan- 
choly days; mournful magnificence; gloomy remains; a 
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picture of glory; amazing height; noiseless reverence; 
disastrous story; awful harmony; thrilling thunders; 
solemn concords; and in doing so thinks in terms of 
effects produced. 

Time and Place.— =-An object can not be conceived with- 
out location in time and place; and it can not be thus 
located without reference to another object; hence, these 
are attributes of relation. These answer the questions 
of the when and the where of the object considered. 

Properties. — Properties are attributes which inhere in 
the nature of the object. They determine it from with- 
in, while relations determine it from without. Some 
properties are essential to the existence of the object as 
an object, and are involved in every conception of it. 
Some properties are not necessary to the existence, nor 
to the conception, of the object, A body may exist and 
be conceived without taste, smell, odor, sound, or color; 
but not without extension or the power of resistance. 
This gives rise to Primary and Secondary properties. 

Primary Properties — These are of two kinds. Exten- 
sion, the mathematical quality; and Resistance, the 
physical quality. 

Extension gives rise to the Form and Size of objects; 
the first resulting from the kind, the second from the 
degree, of extension. These relations unify the other 
attributes to the senses, as purpose does to thought. The 
weight, color, taste, odor, coincide within the same form 
and limit. Extension is the empty form of the object, 
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which the other attributes are to fill out. The object in 
its relation of position, form, and size being wholly pas- 
sive, these relations are properly called statical. These, 
after, purpose, are most commonly used to distinguish 
objects. They distinguish physical objects in a literal 
sense; but spiritual objects in a figurative sense. We 
speak of a large-minded man; of a man "four square to 
all the winds that blow;" of a straight man; of a right 
and wrong-headed man; of men superior and inferior; 
of high-minded men. 

Resistance adds, to the idea of a mere extended form, 
that of a power which resists the muscular sense. A 
resisting as well as an extending something, is essential 
to our notion of being. If the reality of an object is 
doubted, the question is settled by testing its power of 
resistance. If there is no resistance, we pronounce the 
object an illusion, however positively the other senses 
may affirm their verdict. A ghost deceives all the senses 
but one. 

This general attribute of resistance manifests itself in 
particular objects, as hard, soft, fluid, firm, tough, brit- 
tle, rigid, flexible, rough, smooth, light, heavy, com- 
pressible, incompressible, elastic, non-elastic, &c., the 
physical properties of matter, as the others were the 
mathematical. It is obvious that these attributes are 
given by the muscular sense; the lowest sense giving the 
most fundamental quality. This sense, through these 
primary qualities of resistance, brings us into a knowl- 
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edge of external existence. While the spatial relations 
condition the existence of matter as such, these are the 
inner forces which determine and distinguish all objects 
as objects. They are not determined from without, but 
are themselves the shaping and conditioning forces. 
These forces reveal themselves only in reaction against 
a force within ourselves; and with them we begin our 
struggle with the outer world. These physical attri- 
butes, which are manifested in the struggle with the 
material world, are the ones attributed to spirit in its 
struggle in the moral world; such as firm, rigid, resist- 
ing, flexible, stern, unyielding, stable, resolute, strong, 
lenient, persistent, austere, rigorous, &c. 

Attributes of resistance include not only passive resist- 
ance but active resistance — resistance rising into self- 
activity and will. The will is the analogue of muscular 
resistance. Man, in putting aside allurements or in 
facing dangers in order to hold to his ideal worth, dis- 
plays the attribute of resistance in a much higher degree 
than the stone, in his pathway, which, because hard and 
heavy, he shuns. Resistance, properly considered, is the 
highest manly virtue. A man must stand for some- 
thing, and against something. The degree of force with 
which this is done marks his manhood. This relation 
of resistance, after rising into self-activity, is the one 
employed in thinking all mental phenomenon. The 
mind can be known only as a self-active power. In de- 
scribing a man's faculties of intellect, or his sensibility 
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will, it must be done in terms of free activity. Thus 
there is the same relation for thinking a material and a 
spiritual object. This power of resistance rises gradually 
into the form of self-activity. The plant has more of 
this than the clod from which it springs; the animal 
has more than the plant; and the mind more than either. 
The mind can limit itself and thus become the object 
of its own activity. Being able to think itself, it man- 
ifests a higher form of activity than any other object. 

The subject and the object both being active, these 
attributes are called 8tatic(HiynamiccU, 

Secondary Properties. — These are less essentia} to the 
object. They are felt to be affections of the senses 
rather than qualities of the object. Sound is felt to be 
subjective; while firmness, given by the muscular sense, 
is felt to be in the object. The muscular sense gives 
an objective resisting something, which as cause pro- 
duces a subjective effect on the sense of touch, taste, 
smell, hearing, and sight; giving rise to the various 
tactile sensations, tastes, odors, sounds, and colors. These 
senses can not reveal to us the objective world; unless 
the sense of sight be an exception, co-operating with 
the muscular sense to give externality and form. With 
this exception, these secondary attributes produce their 
effect on the senses through an active condition of the 
body to which the attributes belong. The object, to be 
tasted or smelt, must be in a state of dissolution; and 
to be heard, in a state of motion. Sight and touch are 
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more nearly like the muscular sense in that they pre- 
sent the body in its normal condition; yet light is con- 
veyed to the eye through the vibration of the particles 
of the body, and the same is true of some forms of tactile 
sensations. 

These attributes grade upward in this order: touch, 
taste, smell, hearing, and sight. In this ascending or- 
der, the object becomes more and more active and the 
observer more and more passive. Also, the closeness of 
contact of the observer with the object diminishes in 
passing from touch to sight; or, as the distance of the 
object from the observer increases. In touch, the con- 
tact is close; in sight it may be as remote as the stars. 
Again, the definiteness of location and specialization of 
function increases from touch to sight ; the sense of touch 
being distributed over the body, while the sense of sight 
is focused at a point. The organ of touch has other 
functions than that of touch; but the eye is relieved 
from all duties but that of sight. But more to the pres- 
ent purpose, this ascending order of attributes is ascend- 
ing in importance in thinking the object. Sight and 
sound reveal more fully the nature of an object than do 
odor and taste. In sight the object is active, making 
this attribute near to that of active resistance. The 
same is true of sound, but in a less degree. There is 
more resistance and activity in a flash of lightning than 
in a clap of thunder. 
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Since the object is active, affecting the subject, these 
attributes are properly called dynamical. 

These attributes are secondary only in the sense that 
they are less essential to the existence of the object. If 
the basis were the effect on the mind, the order would 
be reversed; for sight and hearing stand first in that they 
minister to the wants of the soul; while taste and smell 
minister to the wants of the body; and the other attri- 
butes, to the necessities of the object. 

Thus the muscular sense stands at one extreme of the 
sense scale, giving that which is of first importance to 
the object; and hearing and sight at the other, giving 
that which is of first importance to the mind. 

The terms used to name physical qualities are freely 
used metaphorically to name spiritual qualities. In 
fact, all words descriptive of spiritual objects originally 
signified physical attributes. Those that seem now to 
be applied literally, as calm, candid, pure, sincere, bright, 
dull, &c., have simply lost their physical analogy through 
constant use. 

Viewing now the whole list of attributes, it may be ob- 
served that it constitutes an ascending order from mere 
tactile sensation and taste to purpose. And this is not 
only an ascending order of attributes, but, as might be 
expected from the unity between the mind and its ob- 
ject, it is an ascending order of activities by which these 
attributes are grasped. Touching or tasting is a lower 
order of activity than that required in grasping co-opera- 
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tion of means to end. Besides, the lower, sensuous ac- 
tivities cannot grasp the larger complex individuals. 
Sight can not make one aware of a state, as it can of a 
house; and taste can reveal to the mind an orange, but 
not the organized orange industry. The senses which 
give the secondary attributes can not enter the higher 
realm. Mind alone reigns there. 

From tactile sensation and taste to resistance and ex- 
tension, inclusive, the knowledge comes by observation — 
through sense-impressions made by the outer world. 
This is the field of observation lessons, and introduces 
the lower phase of work with natural objects—object les- 
sons. It is well to insist here on the systematic training 
to thorough, accurate, and methodical observation ; for 
such activity and habit are necessary to bring the mind 
into the unity of truth with the object. Thorough ob- 
servation (thorough=through) means that the pupil 
uses the complete circle of the senses on the complete 
circle of properties ; accurate observation means that each 
attribute be discriminated from the other attributes 
and from the same attribute in other objects; and meth- 
odical observation means that each attribute must be 
taken in the order in which it is needed by the mind in 
constituting the object. The mind naturally begins 
observing with muscular sense, including touch, and 
through these arrives at form and size. Then, into the 
resisting something having form, it puts, fuses, the other 
attributes, beginning with the attribute given by the 
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eye. Thus the object is given individuality, in which the 
other attributes inhere. The following from Hickok's 
Mental Science exemplifies the method of observation : 
"Then this (a large crystal of salt) is taken under the 
pressure of muscular touch, the property of a hard im- 
penetrability is at once perceived, and when the pres- 
sure has been spread over the entire surface, the cubic 
form of the crystal will be given in connection with the 
hardness. If the light falling on the cubic crystal be 
reflected to the eye in a scientific experiment, there will 
be the perception of a gray color taking the cubic form 
and connecting itself with the hard crystal of the touch 
in exact coincidence. K the hard colored crystal be 
stricken together with another, and aerial reverberations 
reach the ear, there will be perceived the noisy click of 
the percussion put directly as a property of sound with- 
in the colored cubic hardness. If this, again, be seen 
carried to the tongue, there will further be perceived an 
acrid taste, and when all is yet further brought to the 
nose, there will, with the taste, also be a saline odor, and 
both the acrid taste and the bitter smell will be con- 
sciously connected with the formerly perceived proper- 
ties. The crystal will now be recognized as hard, and 
cubic, and gray, and acrid, and with a saline smell, and 
a clicking sound. It has now gone the circuit of the 
attending senses and the property of each having been 
joined, each respectively to the other, all are now com- 
pentratively connected in the one crystal." 
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Thus let the student be required to observe thor- 
oughly and in order, such objects as, a piece of cork, 
rubber, stone, chalk, metal, a leaf, an apple, &c. In this 
exercise the logical order of attributes must be strictly 
adhered to. If the purpose of the object is given, the 
order of the attributes will be determined by the order 
of their relation to that purpose. If this is not given, 
as in the example above, the order will be determined 
by the physical constitution of the object. This is the 
best of language drills, especially by way of forcing to a 
full and accurate vocabulary. The student is thus put 
on the stress for attributive words to express the various 
forms, sizes, kinds, resistances, colors, sounds, tastes, and 
odors of objects. Such physical observation leads nat- 
urally into the chemical and physical laboratory, where 
ordinary observation is aided by experiments. 

The attributes through which the object is grasped by 
sense-observation, make it picturable to the imagination. 
The imagination is more fruitful in presenting object s 
than is the faculty of observation. The picturing fac- 
ulty is made accurate, full and strong on a basis of thor- 
ough training in sense-observation, as well as by system- 
atic training in its kind of observation. This kind of 
observation should receive as careful training as the 
other. Opportunities are offered in all lines of work; 
this is prominently true in geography and history. 

The sensuous object ceases in the attribute of resist- 
ance. Out of the material furnished by the senses the 
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mind constructs the object in space and time — its posi- 
tion, form and size. Cause and effect are not perceiva- 
ble or picturable. These relations must be grasped by 
the understanding; purpose and means, in the form of 
the true, beautiful, and the good, are apprehended by 
the intuition of reason. Thus the scheme of attributes 
appears in an ascending order from taste to purpose. 
And this suggests the important thought that this order 
of attributes is an ascending scale of thinking the uni- 
versal into the individual. Tasting an object puts little 
meaning into it; hearing gives more of its internal and 
essential constitution; its relation to other objects as 
manifested in cause and effect is still more significant; 
and when its purpose is reached, its mental intention, 
its fullest nature is disclosed. This ascending order 
means closer and closer unity of the thinker with the 
object. When an object is said to be bitter or pungent, 
or hard or square, it seems quite other than the self; 
but when adaptation to some ideal end is reached, there 
is at once a feeling of kinship with the object. This is 
shown by the increasing delight accompanying the up- 
ward ascent of thought. When the pupils feel that 
there is adjustment to some design he has met most 
intimately his own life in the object. 

The preceding suggests a great truth of method in 
education. The pupil's spiritual life must be aided to 
transcend his sensuous life; and more, his sensual life. 
This can be done by revealing to him the pure mental 
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delight in the higher relations of objects. The mathe- 
matical relations, those of cause and effect, and purpose 
and means, in the true, beautiful, and good, are free from 
all sensuality. 

Finally, a significant fact, and one full of guidance in 
teaching, must be noted. When an object is viewed 
under all the properties and relations noted, it is not 
necessarily exhaustively considered. The properties and 
relations — especially the relations — ^may be completely 
listed, but, the fact that each has wider and still wider 
degree of generality, has not been stated. Purpose, and 
cause and effect are of two kinds, immediate and remote, 
with all degrees of remoteness. The immediate cause 
and effect of the Declaration of Independence are quite 
different from its remote cause and effect; and they are 
as much less significant as they are less remote. The 
more remotely we take its bearings, either in its origin 
or its end, the more deeply do we penetrate it. The cot- 
ton-gin is to gin cotton; so much is easy, and so much 
the child can think; but its ultimate purpose in the 
spiritual development of man is a problem for the phi- 
losopher. The cause of the Mississippi river, in the im- 
mediate rainfall of its valley, is matter for the primary 
geography class; but its remote cause in geologic and 
meteriologal forces of the world engages the full power 
of the university student. The form of this particular 
cone is an elementary truth, and easy to comprehend, 
until that form is to be reduced to its ultimate mathe- 
10 
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matical law. That an object is hard or soft, light or 
heavy, is found immediately in the object and by direct 
sense -perception; but self- activity and spiritual resist- 
ance are remote, subtle, and complex. 

Therefore, let it not be supposed that because an ob- 
ject is considered under all the foregoing properties and 
relations that the object is thoroughly or exhaustively 
considered. Thorough thinking requires the mind to 
view an object under all its relations, or through all that 
the purpose of the thinking requires; but this should 
include the pushing of each relation to the limit of the 
power exercised in grasping that relation. Any pupil, 
even in the first grade, may think an object under all 
the properties and relations noted; but no university 
student will be able to push those same properties and 
relations to their ultimate limit. Each pupil must push 
the relations out as far as his ability will permit. The 
teacher must exhaust the pupil, but not the object. Ex- 
haustive teaching may apply to the student, but never 
to the subject. The teacher beholds a wealth of relations 
beyond the reach of the student; and the student may 
get a glimpse of the promised land, w^hich increased 
knowledge and discipline alone will enable him to enter. 

Thinking an Individual by Means of Its Parts. 

The grasping of an object as a whole under the rela- 
tion of substance and attribute is followed by its analy- 
sis into parts. This process is called partition. Thus 
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there are two phases of the process of thinking the in- 
dividual: the attributive phase and the partitive j^hsLse, 

The object to be described is a unity of complex ideas 
— attributes and parts. Growing out of this fact, the law 
of thinking is, that the mind must grasp the object in 
its unity of these ideas. The law of unity which con- 
trols in attributive description is now to control parti- 
tive description. The object being a unit composed of 
organic parts the mind must analyze it into parts, and 
then synthesize the parts into their organic unity. 
This law of organic unity through analysis and synthe- 
sis requires the student — 

1. To think the object into parts on the same basis of 
division ; 

2. To think the parts in the order determined by the boMS ; 

3. To think aU the parts which the basis determines, 

1. Ev€ry object has some unifying idea. This may 
be the relation of parts in space, the order in which 
they occur to the eye, or some fundamental principle. 
The first two are the mere outer form of unity; the op- 
eration of the fundamental principle produces the real 
unity. 

In dividing an individual, there is a choice of bases, 
determined by the purpose of the description. It may 
serve the purpose best to follow some accidental basis, 
as the order in which the parts appear to the eye, or the 
relative position in space. Such obvious and superficial 
bases are always used in the lower order of descriptions 
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—descriptions in which the sensuous phase of the ob- 
ject is made prominent. The more scientific the de- 
scription, the more fundamental the basis. This is a 
question of adaptation to a purpose. On the basis of 
separation in space, the child readily divides the hu- 
man body into head, trunk and limbs. And this is the 
best basis for the child, but the physiologist would insist 
on a basis more intimately connected with life processes. 
The ordinary description of a landscape would require 
the mention of such parts as appear at different places, 
or as occur at different moments of time. But for geo- 
praphical purposes, the basis must be some fundamental 
relation to life. Every change in the basis gives a new 
set of parts. 

Not only does this law require the basis to be chosen 
which is best adapted to the purpose of the teaching, 
but it lequires that all the parts be determined on the 
same basis. 

If a teacher should present a tree as composed of root, 
bark, trunk, woody substance, branches, and pith; or 
the human body as composed of flesh, blood, nerves, 
muscular tissue, vital organs, adipose tissue, bone and 
mechanical system, using two or more bases of division, 
utter confusion would arise in the mind of the learner. 
The divisions should be such as could be made of 
the actual object. The tree can be actually parted 
into root, trunk, and branches, putting each part in a 
different place. So with pulpy matter, woody substance 
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and pith. But if one should attempt to make an actual 
division of the tree on both bases at once he would 
have a practical illustration of what the law of unity 
means in requiring the divisions to be made on the 
same basis. 

2. Having determined the parts by the same basis, 
the parts must be presented in the order in which they 
are found in the object, as determined by the adopted 
basis. To present the parts of a tree as roots, leaves, 
trunk and branches, would cause the mind to form an 
object wholly different from the one to be described. 

The basis of partitien used determines the order of 
presenting the. parts. It is not necessarily an order of 
nearness in space, or succession in time. It may be an 
order of functional relation. When the basis of divi- 
sion is that of space, the parts must be named in spatial 
order. When the basis of division is the order of ob- 
servation in time, the parts must be named in the order 
of occurrence. When the basis is some determining 
principle, the parts must be named in their functional 
relation, without regard to their position or succession. 
Thus the parts of the eyeball may be named from with- 
out inward, or from within outward, following an order 
in space; or, following the operation of the law of op- 
tics, there would be an entirely different method of 
procedure; as, first, the retania; second, the crystalline 
lens, with the parts about it which aid in refracting 
light; then those parts which regulate the light; fol- 
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lowed by those which adjust and protect the image- 
forming parts. 

3. Not only must the parts be determined by the 
same basis and presented methodically, but all the parts 
determined by the basis must be enumerated. To pre- 
sent a tree as composed of trunk, branches and leaves ; 
or a flower as composed of calyx, corolla and pistil, is 
to present the mind with an incomplete unit; and 
hence, a violation of the general law of unity. 

Thus the basis being determined by the purpose, if 
all such parts as the basis gives be presented in the order 
of their relation as determined by the basis, the mind 
will the more readily and correctly organize them into 
the unity they were before their necessary separation 
in the process of presentation. 

Strict adherence to the foregoing laws of partition will 
train the pupil to the power of grasping an object clearly ; 
i. e, the power of thinking the individual into parts, and , 
at the same time of thinking the parts into their organic 
unity. The teacher will not need to seek an oportunity 
for this kind of drill; for it will of necessity occur daily. 
In treating such objects as an eye, a themometer, a ship, 
an engine, a bird, a human body, a landscape, a legis- 
lature, etc., he must apply the process of partition; and 
the more rigidly this is done the greater the power of 
analysis conferred and the more accurate the knowledge 
gained. The power of analysis does not at all mean the 
power of mere separation : it means the power of seeing 
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parts as parts of a whole. Power of analysis means co- 
ordinating and organizing power. 

After the analysis of an object into parts, the attri- 
butes of each part must be given according to the law of 
presenting attributes as a whole. Such attributes of 
each part must be given as will show its organic relation 
in the object as a whole. If the basis of separation is 
that of purpose, the separation into parts would be fol- 
lowed by such attributes of each part as fit it to its 
function. A different basis would tiot only give differ- 
ent parts, but different attributes of those parts would 
be required. When the basis of partition is the appear- 
ance of the parts to the eye, the picture making attri- 
butes of color and form of each part must be empha- 
sized. 

Thinking One Individual by Means of Another. 

In thinking the attributes and parts of an object, the 
relation of the object's likeness and difference is promi- 
nently and effectively employed. The mental processes 
involved is that of comparison and contrast. 

In its most abbreviated form, comparison is made by 
throwing the object into its class. The first question 
which arises concerning an object is, What is it? That 
is, What is it like? The answer is given by naming the 
class to which the object belongs. Often a detailed 
process of thought may be avoided by stating that the 
object under discussion is like some well known object, 
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or belongs to a well known class. This economizes the 
thought processes by substituting the results of fonner 
processes. Without requiring the mind to think anew 
the action of the valves in a vein, the attention may 
be called to the valve of a pump, this being known. 

A strange fruit may be put before the mind at once, 
by comparing it to an apple, if essentially like it; and 
thus save wearisome details in both language and 
thought. To refer a strange animal to its species saves 
a volume of descriptive detail and a useless repetition 
of thought procsses. The implied comparison presents 
the essential character of the object, and if the special 
marks of the individual are required, a few points of 
contrast will fill the outline. Of two objects equally 
well known, comparison and contrast is a strong means 
of presenting and deepening a knowledge of each. 
Often a vivid and sufficient description may be made 
by presenting the object in contrast with its extreme 
opposite. Besides, comparing an object with its oppo- 
site forces the mind to essential truth in the object 
studied. 

1. The purpose in comparison and contrast requires 
that the proper object, and the proper attributes and 
parts of the object, be chosen with which to compare 
the theme. The purpose being to abbreviate thought 
processes, the object chosen must be (1) a familiar ob- 
ject, and (2) must have the greatest number of points 
common to the theme. 
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To select an object less familiar than the theme, or 
points of comparison that need explanation themselves, 
is to defeat the purpose of the comparison. In order 
that the object may have the greatest number of points 
common to the theme, it must not be chosen from a 
class more comprehensive than necessary. The com- 
parison of a horse with a reptile^would violate this law. 
Both belong to vertebrates; but it would be better to 
choose from mammals, as the bat; better still to choose 
from quadrupeds, as the lion; and still better to choose 
from the ungulata, as the ox. 

2. A second law requires that the points of likeness 
and difference be presented in the order of their relation, 
as required by the law of unity in presenting attributes 
and parts. A point of likeness may be given, and then 
a corresponding point of difference; thus carrying the 
likenesses and differences in parallel lines. Or, all the 
likenesses may be given by themselves, and the differ- 
ences by themselves. 

3. The law of completness requires that all points 
of likeness and difference be given which are necessary 
to present the theme fully. 

Skill in comparison and contrast can be secured by 
such practice as will require the conscious application of 
the laws here named. 

There is no more effective means of assigning work 
than that of requiring the pupil to compare and contrast 
the object under consideration with a given object or 
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objects. No special opportunity for this need be sought ; 
it occurs in almost every lesson. In studying Africa 
the pupil can do no better than to compare it with South 
America; or Jupiter with the Earth; Washington with 
Lincoln; the English government with that of the U. S. 

Thinking the Individaal as Changing. 

This gives the time whole as distinguished from the 
space whole. A time whole consists of all the attri- 
butes and parts which the object has manifested in a 
period of time. Wherever there is change there must 
be permanence; something that endures through all 
changes can be conceived only as such in connection 
with the changing. The brook flows on ; changes per- 
petually. • 

''Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever." 

The same brook goes on forever. A man grows from 
infancy to old age; many changes take place, but there 
is the abiding ego, the subject of all change. He does 
not lose his identity. The earth has moved from a 
molton mass to its present organized form; attributes 
and parts have come and gone; but the same earth re- 
mained through all. In all the changes of human his- 
tory there has been a continuity of human life. Thus, 
change means permanance; something that abides but 
manifests itself in varying features through a period of 
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time. This permanent something taken with the sum 
of its varying manifestations through a period of time, 
constitutes the time whole. In the space whole the ob- 
ject was considered as the sum of its attributes and 
parts at a given moment, as it were by a cross section ; 
but in the time whole the sum is taken lengthwise the 
life of the object. 

To study a thing as changing forces to the discovery 
of the permanent, the essential in the object. The 
changes are not noted for their own sake ; the abiding 
amidst changes may be discerned. This plant or the 
constitution of the United States can not be known ex- 
cept in light of their development. Education is studied 
in its history to find what is essential in its methods. 
Nothing brings one so close to the life of a man or a 
nation as to study the changes from infancy to man- 
hood. 

The foregoing discloses not only the value of this • 
process of thinking an object, but also the method of 
thinking it. Its variations must be held into the unity 
of the unchanging something. As in the description of 
an object the greatest diversity of attributes possible, and 
of parts, were bound into the unity of the individual 
as it existed at a given moment, so the greatest diver- 
sity of attributes and parts are to be bound into the 
unity of the individual between two points of time. 
This is the law of unity in thinking the changing indi- 
vidual. 
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Thus again^ as in description, the mental movement 
as a whole is that of analysis and synthesis. The dif- 
ferent elements existing at different times must be 
selected and synthesized into the unity of the whole. 
This unity is established by means of the following 
threads of relation, all of which are involved in every 
conception of change. 

Purpose. — A conception of a change involves the idea 
of end, or purpose, which the change is to accomplish. 
Purpose, prompting and guiding every movement, is 
both the beginning and the end of every change. The 
need of a reaper is felt; and this prompts to a purpose 
to satisfy the need through an invention. This purpose 
institutes a series of changes in the object to meet the 
need which prompted to the purpose. Hence, it may 
be said that Purpose is the moving force in a series of 
changes; and that in narration, as in description, it is 
the most fundamental thought relation. But purpose 
in narration differs from purpose in description. In 
narration it is viewed as bringing the object into reality; 
while in description it is viewed as the work to be done 
by the already existing object. Purpose creates the 
mowing machine, but when created, the machine may 
be viewed as adapted to the work to be done. 

Time, — A conception of change involves the idea oj 
time; as a conception ©f attributes and parts in the fixed 
object involves the idea of space. A change cannot take 
place except in time; and cannot be conceived without 
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its time relations. Therefore, time, answering the ques- 
tions when and how long, is one of the fundamental 
thought relations in narrating an object. Time is nec- 
essary to explain not only the relation of each event in 
a series to every other; but also to explain the entire 
change with reference to other events. An event in 
history may be accounted for by its relation in time 
to preceding or succeeding events. In fact, it cannot be 
explained without this relation. The relation of pre- 
ceding, succeeding, and during, one or all, are absolutely 
essential to the explanation of an event. Time has al- 
ready been noted as one of the relations essential in 
thinking a fixed object; but it is more prominently, and 
differently, employed in viewing a changing object. In 
this, periods are marked; succession is given. 

Caus0 and Effect — The changes in objects are pro- 
duced by causes; and the changes themselves produce 
effects. Every conception of a change involves the 
idea of cause and effect. To think the manufacture of 
a lead pencil, the growth of a tree, the development of 
character, or the progress of civil liberty, requires, as an 
element in the conception, the forces operative in each 
case to produce the changes, and the result produced. 
Therefore, cause and effect must be added to the funda- 
mental thought relations in grasping a changing object. 
Cause and effect, employed in thinking a fixed object, 
are differently employed in thinking the changing object. 
In this they are viewed as determining changes; but in 
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the other they were used to show the fixed nature of 
the object. When it is said that paint improves houses 
the eflfect is given to show the nature of paint, and not 
for the change produced. 

Whole and Part. — The relation of whole and part, as 
in the co-existent object, is the most prominent thought 
relation in a successive object. The parts are the changes 
themselves; and these must be kept prominently before 
the mind in the application of all other relations. Be- 
sides, in most objects the changes thrust themselves on 
the attention. They may be seen and heard; while 
the other relations reveal themselves only to thought. 
It is easy to picture the panorama of events in a bat- 
tle; but the causes,^ results, and purposes can be ascer- 
tained only by reflection. 

It is more difl&cult to obey the laws of partition in 
the changing object than in the fixed object, for the 
parts f n this case are successive, or time parts. Time is 
a continuous quantity, while a space object is discrete. 
Hence, the divisions of time are more or less arbitrary; 
while in most space objects, nature marks the divisions 
The shifting of a dividing line in time one hundred 
years will often do no violence to the purpose of the 
narration. Because there are no distinct separations in 
time, which the mind requires for convenience in think- 
ing, an artificial system is adopted; and the divisions 
of time by the calendar, satisfying in the sharpness of 
its boundaries, stand ready made to cut events into 
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parts of definite and convenient length. But whether 
this arbitrary exactness or some inner itioving princi- 
ple be adopted as the basis, will be determined by the 
purpose of the narration. That basis must be chosen 
which will best accomplish the purpose of the narration. 
If the history of England be narrated to show the 
course of civil freedom, the law of selection would be 
violated in choosing the reign of kings as a basis of sep- 
aration. This would be a proper basis, if, instead of 
their inner life, the external phase of things was desired. 
For common purposes of narration, the external sep- 
aration of events by some accidental accompaniment, 
as the above, is proper; but for the highest purpose, 
the phases that mark the progress of the moving prin- 
ciple in the realization of itself must be chosen as the 
basis. In such a movement there are no definitle boun- 
daries; and to make the arbitrary distinctions of date 
or king control the presentation is to do violence to the 
purpose. The picturesque phase of things may well 
mark the divisions of a child's history ; but in tracing 
for the mature, the movement towards spiritual freedom, 
the basis of the division must be the relation of that 
movement to the end. 

The law of method requires the parts to be presented 
in the order of occurrence. Whatever the basis of di- 
vision, this order, except for the special reason of giving 
results preparatory to their explanation, cannot be vio- 
lated. When the arbitrary divisions of time are made; 
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the events must follow in the order of time; if cause 
and effect be made the basis, effect must follow cause; 
and if purpose, the end is realized by a series of move- 
ments in time. 

The law of completeness requires that all the changes 
be presented which are necessary, under the conditions^ 
to the purpose of the narration. 

Likeness and Difference. — Every change involves a 
comparison and contrast of the object with itself at a 
preceding or a succeeding moment. Therefore, likeness 
and difference belong to the list of fundamental thought 
relations in narrating an object. This relation is not 
only essential to the conception of a change, but it is 
used, as in description, to facilitate the thought processes 
under all other relatione. Well known events may be 
used in comparison to explain an event under discus- 
sion. This not only shortens the narrative process, but 
it deepens the impression. For this reason, two events 
equally well known may be compared and contrasted 
with great advantage. 

Changes may be compared under all of the thought 
relations above — purpose, time, cause, effect, and parts. 
Objects differ in the relations named; and this process, 
is a means of presenting each of the relations. Which 
relation shall be selected to be thus presented, is deter-^ 
mined by the purpose of the nari-ation as a whole. 

We have now discussed in outline the universal pro-^ 
cess of thinking the individual. 
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Thought Relations Constituting the Individnal. 



I. As co-existent, or Fixed. 
1. By means of Attributes. 



True. 
Beautiful. 
^ Good. 



a. Relations. 

(1) Purpose and Means. 

(2) Cause and Effect. 
(8) Time and Place. 

b. Properties. 

(1) Primary. ^^^ 

a. Extension, j «. 

b. Resistance. 

(2) Secondary. jj^*;;«; 

a. Color. 

b. Sound. 

c. Odor. 

d. Taste. 

e. Mere Tactile Sensation. 
2. As made up of Parts. • 

a. Analysis by the laws of Partition. 

b. Attributes of each part as of the whole. 
n. As Successive, or Changing. 

1. As a whole, under the relation of 

a. Purpose. 

b. Time. (Place may be required.) 

c. Cause and Effect. 

d. Likeness and Difference. 

2. As composed of Parts. 

a. Analysis into parts by the laws of Partition. 

b. Each part presented under the relations of the 

whole. 
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Application of the Foregoing Exposition. 

The foregoing is a universal outline of the mind's 
movement, or method, of thinking an individual. This 
complete circle of relations in the object answers the 
complete circle of activities in the learner. One phase 
of the object is grasped by sense perception ; one, by the 
understanding; one, by reaaon. The mere individuaU- 
ty of the object as limited in space or time is made known 
through the senses, or picturing imagination; the or- 
ganic unit, or thought whole, of the object is known 
through the understanding ; while reason, as intuition, 
pronounces the object true, beautiful, or good, when 
measured by some ideal set up by the mind itself. 

In practice, the first step is to sketch all the relations 
constituting the object, and the activities by which the 
relations are grasped. Such is a kind of universal prep- 
aration for teaching the object, and must precede such a 
plan of lesson as is given under the "illustration of the 
teaching process " pages 12 to 30. But when the teacher 
is to instruct a given class of pupils, a modifying factor 
arises; and this requires a revision of the previous uni- 
versal outline. The pupils' knowledge and discipline 
are not sufficient to enable them to think the object 
under all of its relations. This same fact may prevent 
teaching the relations in their logical order; or from 
seizing the object in its organic unity. So that the laws 
of unity, method, selection, and completeness must be 
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applied in the light of the condition of the children's 
minds at the time of the instruction. Thus the object 
to be taught has an order of relations independent of 
the thinking of any particular mind; and this order is 
the universal facftor of all lessons to be given on the ob- 
ject. This given class, with its known development, 
is the particular factor determining a given lesson. 

Application I. — ^Amazon River. 

FirMi StBf^, — ^Resolving the river into its constituent 
thought relations. 

1. The Amazon River od Fixed, — 1. The End the river 
serves; (a) immediate, such as drainage of a designated 
part of South America, and as a highway of travel; (b) 
remote, as advancement of civilization, even remote 
good in the development of the race. Perhaps its high- 
est use is that to the mind itself, as a clean cut type of 
the unity of physical forces, and as an emblem of life. 
In this latter view, the use of the river is that of mere 
expression. This brings it into the field of the beautiful, 
by making the individual stand for a universal. Here 
the mind comes into closest unity with the river. 

2. Cause and Efiect must be noted under the two 
heads of immediate and remote. Its immediate cause 
is in the rainfall of South America; which rainfall is 
conditioned by the contour and trade winds of South 
America. Hence, contour and trade winds are remote 
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causes, one degree removed from the immediate cause. 
Passing out from these, still more remote causes are found 
in the surroundings of South America; and then in the 
form and revolution of the earth. The sun, moon, and 
stars are causative agents in the Amazon river. The 
e£fect, immediate and remote, must likewise be traced. 

3. Time here means nothing more than the Amazon 
River as now viewed; and not the river as it was cen- 
turies ago. But this is implied and needs no remark in 
the outline. Under Place should be given its absolute 
location, by latitude and longitude; and relative as to 
South America, including its direction. 

4. Under Extension, as to form, the course of the 
river must be traced from its mouth to its source; as to 
size, its length, breadth, and depth must be noted — 
breadth and depth at different points, including stream 
and channel, at both the wet and the dry season. 

6. Under Resistance, the current at different points 
and the mighty force of its volume of water are to be 
noted; especially in its effect on the Atlantic Ocean. 

6. Of the Secondary attributes, color is the only one 
essential in thinking the river. 

7. Treating this object by Partition is simple. A 
river is water flowing in a channel. A conception of a 
river includes both the stream and the channel. Hence, 
the parts are stream and channel, the basis being that 
of resistance ; the one confining the other — the relation 
of confined and confining. 
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The next step must note the attributes and the 
parts of the parts. It will be observed that this has 
already been included in the description of the river as a 
whole, except the parts of the channel. These include 
the bed and the banks; which should be given as un- 
der, the attributes of the whole. The banks must be 
extended back to include the magnificent forests, and 
the sweep of the river at high water. 

II. The Amazon as Changing, — 1. So far as can now 
be discovered the river as it now is was the End toward 
which the geologic forces creating the Amazon tended. 

2. Under Time, must be given the period from its 
beginning to the present. Under Place, note shifting 
positions during its time. 

3. Under Cause and Effect, the geologic forces which 
made it a river, and brought to its present condition. 

4. Likenesses and Differences to formation of other 
rivers. 

5. Under Parts must be noted the stages of the riv- 
er's evolution, and through what stages it will yet pass. 

Second Step. — Modifications of foregoing outline by 
limitations, in knowledge and discipline, of class to be 
taught. 

The mental processes of seizing each of the foregoing 
relations must be set over against the relation to be 
seized. For instance, if the pupil could be present and 
traverse the country, sense-perception would give the 
properties, the individualizing marks. If not present. 
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the picturing imagination must create the magnificent 
image — sublime in its length, breadth, and luxuriance 
of vegetable and animal life. A low form of judgment 
through inference is required in forming the foregoing 
picture, and in discerning the immediate relation of 
cause and effect. The pupil will picture the rapid 
flow down the slope of the Andes, and the sluggish flow 
and widening expanse toward the mouth by means of 
inference, and should not be aided to do so by testi- 
mony of book or teacher. In grasping the more remote 
causes and results, a more complex and involved form 
of judgment is required. The judgment necessary to 
connect the contour of South America with the river is 
one degree more complex and involved than that re- 
quired in connecting the rainfall. In one, the relation 
is seen between the objects; in the other, between the 
relations between objects. Still more complex is the 
the activity in connecting the form and motions of 
earth with the river. Such requires simple judgment 
raised to the fourth power — grasping relations between 
relations, which are relations between other relations ; 
and these again are relations between relations between 
objects. To perceive the river as an expression of the 
unity of all physical forces and a symbol of life and 
destiny, requires the intuition of reason. There is a 
low degree of this, however, that is not beyond a pri- 
mary pupil. 
Coming now to a supposed class to be taught, say a 
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fourth-reader class, let it be noted that they are in the 
following condition of mind in relation to the subject : 

1. As to knowledge, in general, they know the geo- 
grapical elements; as, river, mountain, valley, rainfall. 
In particular, they know the exact and relative location, 
vertical and horizontal form of South America; and 
the winds blowing over it. 

2. As to faculties developed, the picturing imagina- 
tion is active, and the judgment is one or two degrees 
removed from simple judgment. Under these condi- 
tions, what modifications need to be made in the uni- 
versal outline? 

First, the river as a successive individual must be 
omitted, because these pupils have no knowledge upon 
which to base the thinking required; and the forces are 
too remote, and tpo wide in their reach, to be grasped by 
the order of judgment possessed. The remote causes 
and results, and purpose and means must also be can- 
celed. The cause can not be traced further into the 
universal force than the trade winds and the relief of 
the continent; and the eflfect must be limited to that on 
the physical country immediately surrounding, and on 
the immediate industries. 

The pupil will be strong in forming the picture of 
the individual Amazon by means of its properties — 
form, size, resistance in its flow, color; and its parts, 
including especially its banks, with their dense vegeta- 
tion and teeming animal life. This picture Amazon 
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imaged under these picture relations, together with a 
narrow circle of relations connecing it with the world, 
constitutes the subject-matter for our class. The nat- 
ural order for this is the formation of the picture first, 
and then the connection of the river with the forces 
forming it. 

Third Step. — ^The teacher is now prepared to state the 
lesson in full, as in the example pages, 12 to 30; and 
which is given below in suggestive and briefest possible 
outline. 

The Mentcd Process as a Whole. — From the geneiul 
notion river, to the notion of this particular river, by 
means of their knowledge of South America, already 
suggested. 

Steps in the Process. — 

1. Imaging the position of the Amazon. 

2. Imaging the form. 

( Length, ") At diflferent seasons. 

3. Imaging the size, I Breadth, V 

(^ Depth. J At different places. 

4. Imaging the flow at different points. (Inference 
involved.) 

5. Imaging the color. (Inference involved.) 

6. Analysis into parts, and each part treated under 
such attributes as are not involved in the foregoing, giv- 
ing much attention to the dense life on the banks. 

7. Reasoning out the river as now pictured, infer- 
ring its position, form, size, &c., from the extent, relief, 
and winds of South America. 
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8. Transforming the river into a type of human life. 
The teacher should keep in poetic mood; pupils are 
always poets. With a little help, the pupil will readily 
suggest truths of life which the river reflects. It is a 
pulsating thing, rhythmical to the earth's heart-beats 
of physical forces. It, like the sluggish, muddy Concord, 
as given by Hawthorne, mirrors ideally the foliage on its 
banks, and the sky and clouds above — mirrors the 
heaven that broods over it. "All the sky glows down- 
ward at our feet, the rich clouds float through the un- 
ruffled bosom of the stream like heavenly thoughts 
through a peaceful heart. We will not, then, malign 
our river as gross and impure while it can glorify itself 
with so adequate a picture of the heaven that broods 
above it; or, if we remember its tawny hue and the 
muddiness of its bed, let it be a symbol that' the earth- 
liest human soul tas an infinite spiritual capacity and 
may contain the better world within its depths." 

Means in the Process, — In general, a good descriptive 
text, magazine articles, books on the Amazon, and good 
maps are needed. The pupil may infer much. It is 
well to note here the diflference between assigning a les- 
son by so much of text, and by points to be worked out, 
which compel the pupil to use the text, the reference- 
book, and every other means at his command. This at 
one stroke stops rote learning by compelling the pupil 
to think the thing itself. 
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Educational Vcdue of the Process. — This value should be 
stated in light of the universal aim of education, and 
the universal laws by which the mind grows. The 
magnificent panorama of picture is an illuminating 
presence in the soul; making full and rich the conscious 
life of the child, — ^a presence crowding out things ugly 
and unworthy ; an inner resource against the dullness 
and monotony of life; an impulse against the tempta- 
tions and allurements along life's pathway. To form 
this picture means more than a mere knowledge of the 
Amazon; it means inner life and resource to the pupil. 
It means not only richness of coloring and wealth of 
picture as if to the eye, but sublime mood to the soul, 
from contemplating the majestic flow and yearly pulsa- 
tion through sublime forests and interminable plains. 
And then, when the picture is transformed into a type of 
universal life, it is held before the pupil not merely as 
a picture but as a revelation of his own life. It then 
has truly life meaning and life potency in it. And 
further, when the pupil perceives this river as the co-op- 
eration of forces external to itself, he has a form of 
thought by which he is finally to resolve all the forces 
of the world into the unity of a single force. Nothing 
brings more elation to the soul than to feel its way to- 
wards such unity. 

These few statements on the plan of a lesson on the 
Amazon are meant only to connect the foregoing laws 
with the individual teaching act as described in the first 
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chapter. The teacher should expand this outline as 
formally and as fully as the example on the pyramid ; 
and more so, for it may now be done in light of the uni- 
versal law, so far as discussed. Thus we have returned 
to the point of starting — from the individual teaching 
act, through the universal law in two of its phases, to 
the individual act. There is this difference between the 
two individual acts; in the last, the teacher may see the 
process of thinking the Amazon as a universal process ; 
and its educational value as a universal value. 

We must not fail to note here, also, the connection of 
this detailed process of thinking the Amazon with the 
universal law of method, previously stated. By that law 
the mind moves from the individual out toward the 
universal, and back to the individual, discerning at last 
the universal in the individual. The foregoing illus- 
tration exhibits in detail the phases of movement in 
bringing the individual into unity with the universal. 
The teacher should not lose sight of the larger move- 
ment in the details of the process. In every step, the 
teacher should be conscious of pressing toward the uni- 
versal. 

The foregoing example illustrates again the principle 
of gradation in school. The Amazon as a mere picture 
is a fit topic for primary pupils; in its narrow circle of 
relations, it is suitable for grammar grades; still wider 
relations for the high school pupil; and the university 
student may exhaust his powers on what remains. 
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Application II. — A Heart 

For further illustration, and to exhibit more strictly 
the law of unity in the method of thought, suppose a 
heart is to be taught. Making out at once the relations 
and steps suitable to a common school class, the follow- 
ing appears: — 

Steps in the Process. — Thinking the heart asfioced, and 
under the unifying idea of Purpose and Means. Pur- 
pose, to circulate the blood through all parts of the body. 

1. Perceiving, or imagining, position ; judgment aid- 
ing. This position should be noted (1) with reference 
to the body as a whole, and (2) with reference to other 
organs, especially the lungs, and the veins and arteries. 
But the essential thing to note here is that the pupil 
must unify the position as above given with the primary 
attribute of the heart, purpose. He must think the po- 
sition as a means to the purpose. This requires no high 
order of judgment, and may be done by a primary class. 

2. Perceiving form, aided by comparison with simi- 
lar forms. Next, the form must be thought as means to 
the end of circulation. The fact of its being hollow 
easily connects with its use; and if the form were any- 
thing else, in general, but spherical, it could not have 
power to force the blood. 

3. Perceiving size, exactly, and relatively to body and 
force required to propel the blood; thus relating size as 
means to the heart's use. 
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4. Inferring its resistance — its contractile power — 
from its size and the force required. Its rh3rthmical and 
automatic action described. This attribute of contract- 
ility should be noted as the attribute most immediate 
to use. 

5. Perceiving color, and noting relation to use, as 
indicating a certain kind of tissue. 

6. Analyzing the heart into parts. First, noting pos- 
sible bases, and then deciding on the basis in light of 
the foregoing unifying idea — purpose. On this basis, 
the pupil will arrive at a venous heart and an arterial 
heart, naming the parts from their function to hold at- 
tention to the basis. To name the same parts as right 
side and left side would be to miss an opportunity. 
These two parts are again divided on the same basis — 
as to what each does with the blood it receives. Why 
the use of the heart requires it to be divided into two 
parts and then each part into two parts must be consid- 
ered. This is purely a matter of [thought, and iiot of 
perception; and the most complex thought yet required. 

The parts are now to be studied in order; each under 
the attributes and parts which fit it to its function, ex- 
actly by the outline of the heart as a whole. 

II. The heart as changing^ in its development from a 
simple pulsating sack to its permanent form. This point 
would probably be omitted by the class here supposed; 
not because of the difficulty of the thought in itself, but 
because of the obscurity of the facts. Certainly the class 
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would not be able to reach the facts by direct observa- 
tion; but might picture the stages by means of descrip- 
tions from teacher or text. If the pupil can come at 
the facts, a beautiful narration may be worked out. 
First, the whole change which the need, or purpose, of 
the heart brings to pass. Second, the stages in the 
development, each related to the purpose of the whole 
change and to every part of the change. 

III. The heart as a symbol of spiritual life, — Besides the 
use of the heart to the body it has its use in a figurative 
way, to the mind. What this use is, and its adaptation 
to this use, must be as carefully made out as its physical 
adaptation to its physical use. At this point the stu- 
dent should make an outline of the attributes and parts 
of the heart which make it a fit symbol of the spiritual 
heart— of all that is deepest and best in the soul; such 
as, (1) propelling the life-giving current, (2) being cen- 
tral and vital, (3) rhythmical, &c. 

This will illustrate to the reader, -again, the point 
summed up on page 125, where it was said that "while 
every individual must be viewed as to how it is at a 
given moment and how it came to be what it is, it must be 
made to face both the material and the spiritual world." 
This last view of the heart is the one in which the mind 
of the learner most completely finds itself, identifies 
itself, with the object. 

Means to the Steps. — Such a study of the heart as above 
suggested reveals the method of thought in the heart — 
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reduces it to terms of thought — and thus guides the 
teacher precisely in stimulating the pupil to create the 
idea heart. Thus the teacher is prepared to devise means 
to the steps. 

It is needless to give the means to the steps in detail, 
as the reader can readily supply them from the illustra- 
tions in the first chapter. It ought to be emphasized 
again, however, that such a study of the heart gives 
the teacher freedom and confidence in the use of means. 
The conditions of observation and the illustrations to 
be supplied; and the questions, directions, and suggest- 
ions arise at once in the teacher's mind on a conscious- 
ness of the mental step required. A teacher thus pre- 
pared is free from the text in the recitation, not having 
to follow questions at bottom of page, and to look at 
page to see if the answer is correctly given; nor to call 
on pupils mechanically to recite from side heading in 
text — the convenient grind of a so-called topical method. 
Pacing the class, free from book or other barrier between 
teacher and pupil, the teacher can command with pre- 
cision and force the full and methodical activity of the 
class throughout the lesson. This at once awakens re- 
spect for the skill and power of the teacher, and a feeling 
of safety in his guidance. 

The Value of the Lesson. — Briefly as to its characteris- 
tic features only. 

1. Intellectvxil Value, — As knowledge, the heart serves 
in mastering myriads of analogous objects; it is an in- 
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strument of thought by which the mind comes into 
unity with the world of thought; and gains its freedom 
through that unity. 

As discipline, the mind is trained to accurate, thor- 
ough, and methodical observation, an essential habit in 
coming into unity with the objective world. The mind 
is thrown into a universal form of activity in its eflFort 
to know this particular object. Especially valuable is 
that part of the exercise in relating attributes and parts 
to the purpose of the whole. This organism, while sim- 
ple and definitely bounded, requires the same form of 
thought as that necessary to think the whole body, 
the earth, or the universe. Such is a universal aim 
which the teacher must hold in consciousness in giv- 
ing the lesson. The teacher should be conscious in this 
lesson of helping the pupil to realize in himself a form of 
activity which is essential to the life of thought. How 
much must it add to the teacher's pride and joy to feel 
that this one universal good of life is being realized! 

In thus thinking the heart the pupil is trained to fol- 
low the lead of the thought in the object considered; or, 
what is the same thing, he guides his own thought, in- 
stead of being passive to the leading of text or teacher. 
He knows what to think, the order of thinking, and 
when the object is completely thought. It ought to be 
said here that if the teacher mechanically applies an 
outline to an object he will not train the pupil to the 
power of self-guidance and to the independence of 
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thought required. The pupil must see the relations as 
determined by the object itself, and not apply a remem- 
bered outline. A pupil trained to self-guidance through 
the object can recite topically and continuously without 
constant prompting from the teacher, or without a dead 
tug of memory to bring up the form on the page. He 
can not be thrown oflFthe track by interruptions and cross 
questions from the teacher. Thus to give a pupil free- 
dom in thought is to realize in him one end for which the 
school exists. The teacher has no right to present the 
lesson under consideration without being conscious of 
this phase of its universal value to the pupil. 

2. 'Emotional and Ethical Value, — The emotions are 
quickened through the perception of the organic unity of 
the heart. Wonder is aroused in the thought of its per- 
petual activity; and the sesthetic feeling is aroused in 
beholding the throbbing physical organ as a type of the 
throbbing spiritual organ, that other heart of man and of 
humanity. The figurative use of the heart should be 
made to stand for much. Every person feeling himself 
to be "a circulating venous-arterial Heart" in the social 
system must have a deep sense of moral obligation; and 
feeling that within him is a central spiritual force out of 
which are the issues of life, he must be inclined to con- 
sult the inner oracle rather than the sirens along life's 
pathway. Incidental ethical lessons following in the 
natural rnovement of thought have more power than 
ethical lessons directly given. 
12 
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Application III. — Digestion. 

Take now an example in which the changes are most 
prominent and easily studied; as in digestion. Briefly, 
it stands thus: 

Purpose, to convert solid to liquid food. Unity of 
thought requires the attention to rest primarily on the 
food as changing, and not on the organs by which it is 
changed. The two series of changes run parallel, but 
must be kept distinct and in this organic relation — ^the 
organs as causing the changes in the food. 

1. Cause of the changes, mechanical and chemical action. 

The agents of both named in general. 

2. Time required to complete the process. 

3. PZoce— Alimentary canal described, in general. 

4. Stages of the process. 

a. Fnlyerizing the food. 

(1) Parpose, (2) Place — mouth, described and re- 
lated as means. 

b. Changing Albuminous food to a liquid. 

(1) Purpose, (2) Time, (3) Place — stomach, de- 
scribed and related as a chemical means, 
aided by mechanical action. 

c. Changing Oleaginous and Sugar food to liquid. 

(1) Purpose, (2) Time, (3) Place— described with 
organs and fluids causing the change. 

The foregoing suggests the manner of keeping the ac- 
tion of the organs which serve as means subordinate to 
the changes in the food. The transition of the food from 
one place to another should not be mingled with the 
changes in the nature of the food itself. 
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4. Parts — ^a. " 



Application IV. — A Battle. 

A further illustration with an individual viewed 
wholly as changing — Battle of Concord and Lexington : 

Purpose. — British, to secure supplies; Americans to 

defend. 

1. Place — Lexington, Concord, and on the road from Boston 
to Concord. (Relation to purpose ?) 
Time — 18th of April, 1775; from midnight till afternoon of 

19th. (Relation to purpose and condition?) 
Cause — The desirabUity of holding the supplies. (Rela- 
tion to purpose?) 
' March of the British from Boston to Lexing- 
ton. (Relation to main purpose?) 
Arousing the Minute Men, simultaneous with 
the above. 

(1) Purpose on the part of the British to reach 

point by surprise; on the part of the 
Americans, to defeat their purpose. 

(2) Place — description of (a) route of British, 

(b) of American territory alarmed. 
^ (3) Cause — ^British, advantage via Lexington; 

Americans, news of intended surprise. 
(4) Parts — (a) the secret preparation of the 

British, the rowing to Charleston shore, 

etc. ; (b) the ride of Revere and Dawes. 
(6) Effects — the fight at Lexington. 

b. The battle of Lexington — ^treated as "a." 

c. The march to Concord, with simultaneous 

events on the part of the Americans — as "a.'^' 
e. The retreat — ^treated as '^ a." 
5. Effects — Defeat of British; Americans encouraged. 

All the attributes and parts of the foregoing event 

are unified to thought under its purpose; and unified to 

the imagination by giving the space and time bound- 
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aries of the whole. Unity is further secured by follow- 
ing strictly the order of changes, and by organizing 
each change into the whole. The relations of the whole 
define the whole, and the subordinate parts are shown 
in their subordinate relations. 

The foregoing outline contemplates fixing the battle 
in mind as a mere individual object — ^a picture object, 
having certain internal relations and immediate connec- 
tion with its environment. The imagination, judgment, 
and the emotions of excitement, fear, courage^ and pat- 
riotism, are the faculties necessary to form the individ- 
ual. The picture should be made as full and vivid as 
life, so that all the emotions will be aroused as intensely 
as they were in the colonists. The reading of " Paul 
Revere's Ride" aids in the emotional interpretation. 

The battle thus given in its individuality is to be 
filled with as much universal content through cause and 
effect, and purpose, as the ability of the class permits. 
Certainly, they can press the preceding parts of the 
Revolution into it, and forecast something of the future. 
This battle will await a higher class for fuller meaning; 
a class able to comprehend that here was " fired the 
shot heard round the world." 

In this example the emotions are absolutely essen- 
tial to a knowledge of the battle. Before it is possible 
to understand the battle the pupil must enter into the 
feelings aroused, by means of imaginative sympathy. 
This fact can not appear in the stiff outline, for it is 
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the glow and flame arising along the whole outline. 
The same might be said of the will; for the pupil must 
resolve and make syiripathetic effort with those engaged. 
In short, he must completely indentify himself with 
the thought, passion, and resolution of the time. Here 
is one case in which there can be no question as to the 
pupil's ability to identify himself, to some extent, at 
least, with the object he studies. And in this union the 
educational value appears. Besides the value in many 
other ways, the pupil has an inner resource of life to the 
extent to which he has made the heroic life of the times 
his own. To the pupil who has fought the battle sternly 
it stands as an ever ready suggestion of heroic endeavor 
in behalf of truth and freedom. 

Application V. — Composition. 

The relations involved in thinking the individual 
under its two phases of fixed and changing, are the 
guide to the teacher in training the pupils to write de- 
scriptions and narrations, two of the four processes in- 
volved in composition work. When the pupil is study- 
ing the heart or digestion, he may be required to embody 
his thoughts in good language form. This plan requires 
him to write under the impulse of the object, and not 
merely to write for the sake of having an essay for a 
stated occasion. The fundamental defect of the present 
system of teaching composition is that of locating the 
pupil's motive in the wrong phase of the process of 
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composing. His conscious eflFort is in the form. To him, 
to compose is to put words together into sentences, sen- 
tences together into paragraphs, and paragraphs into 
discourse. He aims to reach the thought and spirit of 
his discourse by attention to the form rather than to 
secure a perfect form through the spirit. The pupil 
must be trained to write from the inside out, and not 
from the outside in. The motive in the writing must 
be a desire to communicate some idea for the sake of 
the idea, and not for the sake of the form in which the 
idea is put. Believe me, the whole matter of school 
composition would be revolutionized by causing some 
idea to press for utterance rather than to make the 
formal requirement for a composition at a fixed time, 
and merely to test on the formalities of essay writing. 
In the natural movement of studying the heart, for 
instance, the pupil will be under the necessity of form- 
ulating his thought for the sake of the thought; and 
his work may be tested in every particular of style. 
But the impulse shaping every feature of the essay, 
paragraphing, punctuation, figures of speech, &c., is the 
heart itself. Thus the teacher gets more thorough and 
systematic study of the heart than without the essay; 
and much better training in composition than can be 
secured by requiring the essay for the sake of the essay. 
A pupil is not being properly trained to compose unless 
he is being made conscious that paragraphs, long and 
short sentences, simple and complex ones, punctuation 
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marks, &c.,are all in the object about which he is writing. 
The comma is in the heart and not in the book of rules. 
Suppose pupils are studying a lead pencil, as it now 
is, and find in it relations about as follows: 

I. As a Whole. 

1. Purpose — ^to write with. 

2. Position— on the table, not necessary to its use, but 

to give the mind a picture. 

3. Form — cylindrical. Relation to use. 

r Length. ^ 

4. Size — < I Relation to use. 

^Diameter. 

5. Resistance — Ught, firm, and strong. Relation to use. 

6. Color — ^red, not necessary to use, but in a descrip- 

tion aids the mind in picturing this pencU. 

II. As made up of Parts — ^basis of functions. 

1. Wood. 

iTo protect the lead. 
To protect Angers from lead. 
To give proper size to hold to. 

(b) Position— outside of lead. Why ? 

(c) Form — hollow cylinder. Why ? 

(d) Size — ^already given, except deducting hoUow. 

(e) Resistance — flight, firm, and strong. Why? 

2. Lead. 

(a) Purpose — to make the mark. 

(b) Position— inside the wood. Why? 

(c) Form — cylindrical. Why? 

( Diameter, "j 

V Relation to use. 
^Length. J 

(e) Resistance. — ^friable. Relation to use. This at- 
tribute is the one through which the pencil 
purpose is immediately realized; the attribute 
that requires the wood, with its attributes. 

With such a study as the above, the pupil is ready to 
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make a good oral discourse. He can stand and talk 
fluently, accurately, methodically, and completely. 
And completely means that he would know when he 
was at the end of what he had to say — no small merit 
in discourse makers. Suppose now the teacher wishes 
to drill pupils in the form of written discourse. To 
begin with, the paragraphs are already determined: one 
for the pencil as a whole, one subdividing it into parts, 
and one for the wood and one for the lead. These par- 
agraphs are found in the pencil itself. This is a 
better lesson on paragraphing than to require pupils to 
put a given page of sentences into paragraphs. In 
this exercise there is involved the matter of transform- 
ing sentences — compound to complex, and then to 
simple, or the reverse. Sometimes, in books of compo- 
sition, sentences are given to be transformed as an ex- 
ercise in securing flexibility of language. But here is a 
better opportunity. The pupil in following the outline 
will, perhaps, have these two sentences, or similar ones: 
" The pencil is to write with. It is on the table." He 
can readily see that the second sentence states a fact too 
unimportant to have a separate existence, co-ordinate 
with the preceding. The fact of the pencil's position is 
purely accidental; not aiding the pencil in its purpose, 
but only giving definiteness to the idea. Then he will 
revise: "The pencil is to write with, and is on the table." 
But he can soon be driven to " The pencil, which is on 
the table, is to write with." And finally, to "The pen- 
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oil on the table is to write with; "thus giving the great- 
est possible subordination to the penciFs position which 
the structure of the sentence permits. This transfor- 
mation is required by the relations in the object itself, 
and is not merely sleight of hand with words. 

Note again how variety of sentences and punctuation 
inhere in the object. After the foregoing sentence the 
pupil may have these: "It is cylindrical in form. It 
is six inches long. It is a quarter of an inch in diam- . 
eter." This chopped up style is not only unpleasant to 
the ear but untrue to the thing. The two sentences 
bearing on the size may be thrown together, since they 
state parts of the same relation. "The pencil ife six 
inches long, and a quarter of an inch in diameter." 
There may be reasons for joining this with the preced- 
ing. Thus: " The pencil is cylindrical in form, and six 
inches long and a .quarter of an inch in diameter." 
Note that the omission of the comma before the second 
and, is to indicate that the two facts of size are more 
immediately related than either with form. The comma 
after the word form is in the pencil itself. 

Thus the pupil should be drilled, in every phase of 
style, to work from the inside out — from the spirit to 
the letter. 

Application VI. — Reading. 

Equally serviceable are the laws of thinking the indi- 
vidual when applied to a reading lesson. A piece of 
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literature is an individual, and must be studied as such. 

Suppose the lesson be "Skipper Ireson's Ride. 
Whittier presents the Skipper as changing, hence the 
selection is narration. The pupils are to describe Whit- 
tier's narration. 

1. The pupils might first be required to picture viv- 
idly the changes: (1.) The tarring and the feathering; 
(2.) the ride up the rocky lane; (3.) the ride through 
Marblehead; (4.) the ride in the country beyond. 

2. The purpose of all these changes is to produce in 
the Skipper a feeling of chagrin and humiliation as a 
punishment for his hard heart in sailing off and refus- 
ing to rescue his fellow-townsmen from a sinking vessel 
because they bragged of their "catch" of fish. 

3. Pupils must now show how perfectly adapted 
were the means devised to produce chagrin and humil- 
iation. To begin with, he was tarred and feathered ; 
and then drawn by women through the town, with 
such demonstrations as pupils have already described. 

4. Next comes the effect of the enterprise. So well 
adapted, yet it produced no humiliation. Cause of the 
failure is found in this : 

" What to me is this noisy ride? 
What is the shame that clothes the skin 
To the nameless horrors that live within? 
Waking or sleeping, I see a wreck, 
And hear a cry from a reeling deck! 
Hate me and cnrse me, — I only dread 
The hand of God and the face of the dead I " 
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6. Hence, we must revise the purpose as stated 
above. The women of Marblehead planned it to pro- 
duce humiliation; but Whittier's purpose, the poem's 
purpose, is to make the reader feel how much greater 
should be the horror of sin in the heart than external 
shame. This is the purpose which controls the poem. 

The foregoing is not the logical order of analysis, but 
the chronological, the easiest order of approach for the 
class. They should now reconstruct, stating clearly 
the purpose of the poem, and then showing how each 
attribute and part furthers the purpose. The poem is 
to present to the reader an ideal sense of sin. Not how 
we do feel, but how we should feel; how the inner voice 
cries out in wrong doing. This feeling is thrown out 
by making it stronger than the worst external forms of 
shame to which all are extremely sensitive. 

The real change will now appear to the student to be 
the inner change from the hard heart of sin to the pen- 
itent heart; and not the external series before sketched. 
The external series are subordinate, and serve by compar- 
ison to bring out the internal. This double series is usu- 
ally found in a narrative piece of literature; but while the 
student must approach the inner through the outer, he 
must face about and state the series of steps as an inner 
series, showing the relation of the external to it. 

The pupil will have no difficulty here of reaching 
universal, ideal truth — of finding himself. If it seems 
strange to say that the pupil can identify himself with 
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a river, it certainly will not seem strange to say that he 
can identify himself with a poem. The poem is a bit 
of the writer's experience — nothing more; and the stu- 
dent is to reproduce in himself the same experience. 
The problem of the teacher is how to bring the author 
and the pupil into unity by means of the po^m. The 
process of such unity is method in teaching reading. 

To enforce the application of the doctrine of universal 
method to reading, one more illustration may be per- 
mitted; using a selection quite different in character 
— Loweirs description of a Day in June: 

And what is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays : 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers. 
And, groping blindly above it for light. 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 
The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hUls and valleys; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice. 
And there's never a leaf nor a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature's palace ; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves. 
And lets his illumined being o'errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives; 
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His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings ; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest, — 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best? 

This poem is an individual, and will be treated as a 
fixed individual, and not under the influences that 
prompted it and the steps by which it came to be. 
Hence, we are to describe Lowell's description; since 
he is presenting the day at a given time. 

I. Purpose, — The fundamental attribute of every 
piece of literature is that of purpose. The writer sets 
up an ideal experience which he desires to produce in 
the reader. The discourse is a means the writer uses to 
make the ideal experience he sets up real in the reader. 
Therefore, every poem must be studied under one rela- 
tion — ^that of purpose and means. After finding the 
'purpose there must be noted the attributes of the poem 
which make it effective to the end sought. 

The purpose of the poem to the reader is the effect 
produced on the reader. So that a pupil searches for 
the use of a poem by the process of introspection. He 
reads and finds in himself an experience. Then, by the 
anal)rtic judgment he notes the elements of his experi- 
ence — intellectual, emotional, volitional. Lastly, he de- 
, cides which of these chiefly occupy consciousness; the 
others becoming means to the primary one. This effect 
should again be narrowed to the particular thought, or 
feeling, or choice. 
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All readers of the foregoing poem would testify that 
the burden of experience is emotional. It does not con- 
vey knowledge, or stimulate to some particular action. 
Therefore, as to purpose, or effect produced, this selection 
is a poem. 

This effect must be narrowed from the broad field of 
emotions to the emotion here awakened. When the 
reader has decided that the selection is adapted to pro- 
duce feeling, he then must ask himself how he feels. In 
this case he will be apt to say that he feels the joy arising 
from the purity, fullness, and intensity of spiritual life. 
It is the ecstacy of the overplus of life. The heart beats 
full and strong, and life is filled to the brim. 

This is a highly idealized experience of life. It is the 
ecstacy not usually felt; a feeling far above the ordinary 
level of life; the elevation given by the writer's imagin- 
ative sentiment wrought to the inspiration point. 

II. Means, — The foregoing feeling is awakened by the 
description of a day in June. The new and more exalted 
experience of life grows out of a new and exalted expe- 
rience of the June day. The same feeling in a mild 
degree is awakened by an actual June day; but the feel- 
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ing here is so heightened as to make it a new experience. 
The poem makes us feel as we ought to feel in a day in 
June. This new feeling is produced by a new concep- 
tion of the June day. This new conception is the most 
important means to the author's purpose. Let us an- 
alyze the conception. 
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1. Lowell gives but one attribute of the June day, 
its' purpose, perfect adaptation to its work — expressed 
in the first four lin^s. N6te the words " rare," " perfect," 
" in tune." The purpose of a day is to bring forth life. 
It is perfect in proportion as it does this. It is " in tune " 
if it makes the music of life. This is the beauty of the 
day which the poem brings out. So far we have nothing 
but a common view of the day. Closer reading shows 
that Lowell makes his day not only a power unto phys- 
ical life, but unto spiritual life. He seeks to make the 
reader feel the power of the day unto righteousness. 
This attribute of the day organizes his description. 
This day has another use than to make corn grow. 

2. Low^ell makes the reader feel the power of the day 
by presenting it as a cause producing unusual effect on 
a wide range of typical objects. For instance: 

a. Causes the clod to feel a stir of might; to reach and 
tower; grope for light, and clirni to a soul. The day has 
the power to give human attributes to a clod. In this 
way the reader is made to feel a stir of might; to reach 
and tower; and to climb to a soul. 

b. Causes life to flvsh and thrill over hills and val- 
leys. Only human life can do this — not the vegetable 
life which he pictures as reappearing. Thus the reader 
is^made to experience the souFs thrill of quickened life. 

c. Causes cowslip to startle; a sudden nervous excite- 
ment — a delight from the sudden influf of life. The 
cowslip can not startle, but the reader can. 
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d. Causes the buttercup to calch the sun in its chal- 
ice; a conscious eflfort not possible to the buttercup, but 
to man. The soul reaches out after the very source of 
life. 

And so through the poem, it will be found that the 
author brings out the power of the day unto life, by 
showing its eflTects on various objects — effects manifested 
in actions. The author uses purpose, cause and effect, 
and action ; action in the form of self-activity. 

It has been suggested that the new and exalted feel- 
ing awakened by the poem is accomplished by means of 
the author's new and exalted conception, which chiefly 
constitutes his description. The chief thing which 
makes this description adequate to its purpose is that of 
transforming the ordinary power of the day unto physi- 
cal life, making the charcteristic figure of the poem per- 
sonification. 

3. Subordinate to the foregoing, and as a means to 
it, Lowell presents a panorama of landscape which with 
its color and variety delights the eye and ear, as, the 
fresh appearance of life over hills and valleys; life mur- 
muring and glistening; the little bird singing at his 
door in the sun, "atilt like a blossom among tne leaves;" 
leaves and blades, as happy creatures' palaces, &c., — ^all 
of the mere picture side of the day. 

4. Under sound comes the music of the poem — 
euphony, hailkiony, rhythm, rhyme, alliteration and 
balanced sentences. 
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It is not the purpose here to analyze the poem further 
than to show that the analysis falls into the universal 
thought movement. , 

THE PROCESS OF THINKING THE GENERAL. 

The Two Phases of the Process, — The distinction be- 
tween the individual and the general was drawn on 
pages 115 to 121. The distinction is not in the subject- 
matter, but in the view taken. In one, the individual 
in its own organic constitution; in the other, as to its 
common nature, common origin, with other individu- 
als. Therefore the discussion of the general does not 
leave out of sight the individual; but gives special em- 
phasis to one relation of it — its general or universal 
nature. The general is not an abstraction; but is a 
general only through individuals. 

As before stated, the individual is the beginning and 
the end of knowledge. Dewey says, " What is actually 
known is always a combination of the universal and 
the particular; of law and fact; in other words, an in- 
dividual. The individual known is becoming con- 
stantly a richer object of knowledge, by virtue of the 
two processes of universalization and definition. The 
individual known is always becoming more universal, 
because it is being identified with other individuals, 
under some common relation or idea. It is becoming 
more definite, for these various relations which are thus 
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recognized are taken into it, and become part of its 
content ; they enlarge its significance and serve to dis- 
tinguish it. A completely universalized or related in- 
dividual, which is at the same time perfectly definite or 
distinct in all its relations, is, therefore, the end of 
knowledge." 

A part of what is implied in the above applies to the 
preceding treatment of the individual, in pushing it out 
into its infinite organic relations. But it serves here to 
emphasize the thought that while th6 general notion, or 
class, is proposed for treatment, it is still the individual 
in a new relation; not this time, however, the individ- 
ual as having parts which co-operate, or as being a part 
co-operating with other individuals, but the individual 
as to its common idea, origin, nature, with other indi- 
viduals. 

As there are two phases of thinking the individual — 
as fixed and as changing — so there are two phases of 
thinking the general; corresponding closely to the two 
preceding, and depending, also, on the way the subject is 
viewed. The general idea is formed from individuals 
by a process of judgment; and it may be applied to the 
individuals from which it was derived by another form 
of the same process. The concept considered as to the 
process of its formation, gives rise to a distinct process of 
thought called Exposition, The concept considered in 
the process of its application to actually existing things 
gives rise to a process of thought called Argumentation, 
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We form the general ideas red and men from red objects 
and from this and that man. These general ideas exist 
as such only in the mind that forms them. These gen- 
eral ideas may now be applied to the world of reality, 
and we find a red object and this and that man. The de- 
cision that a given general notion is found in a given 
individual, or individuals, is the subject-matter of argu- 
mentation; while the general notion in itself is the sub- 
ject-matter of exposition. The general idea is formed 
from the world as presented in observation, through 
the processes of comparison and contrast, and abstrac- 
tion and generalization. How it is formed constitutes 
the process of exposition. This general notion sprang 
from the objective world of reality by a process of 
thought, and tends to return through another process 
of thought to do service in this same world of reality. 
A complete study of a general idea requires it to pass 
through both these movements of thought. If the 
teacher is treating the general idea Free Trade, he 
must first develop the notion, Free Trade and then ap- 
ply the notion to practical life. It takes both views to 
constitute a knowledge of Free Trade. , 

Recalling now the universal law of mental movement, 
it will be readily observed that the two foregoing proc- 
esses are only phases of that universal movement. The 
mind moves from the individual to the universal and 
back to the individual. Exposition seeks the universal; 
argumentation returns with it to the individual. 
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Process of Forming the General Notion. 

Tk9 Two Phai0i of tho Proeon. — It has already been 
observed that a general idea, to be general, must con- 
tain individuals. The general must be general to some- 
thing. Every exposition, therefore, is the process of 
thinking the general in unity with the individual. 
Emphasizing one of these relations, the common, forms 
what is known as the OorUerU of the general idea; em- 
phasizing the other, the individual, forms the Extent of 
the general idea. 

The content of a general idea is the sum of attributes 
common to a number of individuals. The content of 
the class quadruped is the sum of the attributes, sensa- 
tion, voluntary motion, vertebral structure, peculiar 
nervous and circulatory systems, quadrupedal, and so 
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on, including whatever else may be found in each ani- 
mal of that class. This content is the sum of the 
common attributes of a number of objects — ^such attri- 
butes in any object as may be found in every other of 
the class. The mind, in thinking the content of a 
class, must, at the same time, think the individuals in 
which the content finds its concrete being — ^must think 
the extent of the class. The extent of a class is the 
number of individuals in which the content is found. 
The content of the class red apple is the sum of the 
common attributes ; the extent is the sum of the indi- 
viduals in the class. 
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The content of a class determines tMe extent. One 
bears an inverse ratio to the other. If the class animal 
have for its content the sum of the two attributes, sen- 
sation and voluntary motion, and a third be added, 
warm blooded, thus increasing the content, the' extent 
is decreased by dropping from the idea the cold blooded 
animals. With each addition of a new attribute to the 
content, there is a subtraction from its extent — a sub- 
traction of the number not having the attribute added. 

This brings us to the two phases of thinking neces- 
sary to form a general idea; one, that of thinking the 
content; the other, the extent. The first process is 
known as Definition; the second, as Division, 



Thinking the Content of a Class. 

Developing definitions is so prominent a part of the 
the teacher's work that the method of it deserves care- 
ful attention. Definition is not, in its essential nature, 
a formal word process; but a mental process of con- 
ceiving the content of a class of objects. 

This definition of Definition becomes more explicit 
by observing that the content of a general idea is con- 
stituted of two relations — the universal and the particu- 
lar, or its likeness to and difference from other ideas. 

The class oak tree has a common nature with all 
trees; through them with organic life; and through or- 
ganic objects with all being. If the attributes which 
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the oak tree hacs in common with trees, or with the 
larger group of organic objects, or with the universe of 
objects, be taken away, the oak is destroyed. Also, if 
that which separates the oak tree from the class tree be 
taken away, the oak is destroyed. The class oak can- 
not exist except through the union of both phases of 
this truth. It is the life and being of the class oak 
tree. Again, imagine before us, all apples. These ap- 
ples have attributes in common. Some of the common 
attributes are peculiar to apples alone, and the others 
are found in stones, in oranges, in birds, in man, in ev- 
erything — are universal. To think away either those 
that are common and peculiar, or those that are com- 
mon and universal, is to destroy the thought of apples. 
The union of the common, particular attributes with 
the common, universal attributes constitutes the nature 
of apples. 

Therefore, the fundamental truth in any class of 
things is the truth common to them and to the larger 
class of which they are a part, plus the truth common 
to them alone, and which permanently distinguishes 
them from the class of things to which they belong. 
The first phase of the truth maintains the connection 
of the class with universal being; the second, the par- 
ticular existence of the class to some definite end. 

Since the definition is to exhibit the content of an 
idea, and since this content is the union of the two re- 
lations of particular and universal, a definition may be 
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explicitly defined as the process of forming a conception of 
the universal and the particular nature of an idea. That is, 
a definition is a process of forming a conception of the 
essential nature of the idea under discussion. Hence, 
their necessity and general use. 

Therefore, method in definition is the mental process of 
conceiving in unity the particular and universal nature of an 
idea. 

The particular element unifies the individuals, and 
at the same times separates them from all other indi- 
viduals; while the universal unifies the individuals, 
and, at the same time, connects the group unified with 
the universe out of which they spring. 

Steps and Laws in the Process. — (1.) Since the general 
is based on the individual, the first step in the process is 
that of Observation; or rather, observation is continued 
through as a condition of the other processes; (2.) 
Comparison and Contrast of individuals; (3.) Abstrac- 
tion, in fixing the attention on what is common; (4.) 
Generalization, in applying the common element ab- 
> stracted to the individuals in order to unify them. 

These activities are necessarily involved in grasping 
the two phases of content. Using the noun to illus- 
trate, let us suppose the student is already supplied 
with some more comprehensive idea, that of vjord, as 
expressing an idea. Individual words, including nouns 
and other words, must be observed, compared and 
contrasted until the pupil finds the likeness between 
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the class studied and all other words, namely, that all 
express ideas; and the difference between the words 
studied and all other words; namely, that they name 
objects. This last difference and the former likeness 
are both common to all nouns, binding them into the 
unity of the class and the class into the unity of all 
words, and the universe. 

The last generalization may be stated as follows: 
A noun is a substantive which expresses its object by- 
naming it. 

It should be observed that the universal truth is 
formally presented in definition by referring the class 
to be defined to a known larger class of which it 
is a part. Whenever an object or class is said to be 
in a larger class, however small the larger class, a con- 
nection is established with the universe. To say that 
a noun is a substantive is to say that it is the arbitrary 
expression of an object, and to say this is to say that 
it is the arbitrary expression of an idea; which further 
implies that it, at least, is the expression of an idea. 
Now this last fact is true of every object in the uni- 
verse. All express thought. Nothing can be correctly 
defined without connecting it with the sun, moon, and 
stars; and the definitions which have power to the stu- 
dent are those in which he can feel his way back to, be- 
come conscious of, the universal element. This refer- 
ence of an idea to a larger whole is only a concise and 
an abbreviated form of giving the universal. 
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« It follows from what has been said that the larger 
class to which reference is made must be a known class, 
and such as will give the clearest and fullest notion of 
the class defined. Reference is made to the known 
class to abbneviate the process ; and if this class need 
explanation the purpose is defeated. For the same 
reason, the class to which reference is made should have 
the greatest content, and, therefore, the least extent of 
any class to which reference can be made. Reference 
is made to ihe larger class to save enumerating and ex- 
plaining common attributes of the class defined ; and 
the greater the number found in the larger class the 
greater is the economy. For instance, in defining a 
pronoun it may be referred to the class words, or to the 
smaller class substantives. The choiciB will be deter- 
mined, first, by which is better known; second, by 
which has the greater content. If the substantive has 
been previously defined, it must be selected ; because it 
contains one more attribute in common with the noun 
than does the class words. Saying that a noun is a 
word is saying only that it expresses an idea ; but say- 
ing that it is a substantive is saying that it expresses 
an idea of an object. 

Thus we arrive at the first law for making a defini- 
tion : Present the universal nature of the class by referring 
it to the smallest knovm class of which it is a part. 

The next step in the formal definition is the state- 
ment of the attribute which gives the class its sepa- 
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rate being. In stating this attribute, two points must 
be observed. Since the attribute now to be stated is 
that which separates the class from all other objects, 
care must be taken that the common attribute is not 
found in any other object ; that is, that the definition 
be not too broad. The second fact is, that since the 
attribute is not only particular but common, care must 
be taken that it include all the objects over which the 
generalization extends ; that is, that it be not too nar- 
row; and thus divide the class which it was intended 
to unify. 

But the law worthy of the most special attention in 
giving the particular mark of the class defined is that 
of unity. If an attribute be given which belongs only 
to a part of the individuals, and then a second be given 
to include some of the remainder, and another to in- 
clude what is left, three classes are given instead of one. 
For instance, "A verb is a word that expresses action, 
state, or being," Action does not belong to all verbs ; 
neither does state, nor being. If we should take all 
verbs in the language and place them before us as the 
definition requires, we should have three groups instead 
of one. The attribute must unify ; and to do this it 
must belong to every verb in the language. The vio- 
lation of unity is perhaps the most common and funda- 
mental error in making definitions. It fosters loose 
and superficial habits of thought, and misses the truth 
sought. 
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Thus we arrive at the second law for making a defi- 
nition : State the one common, particular attribute of the 
clasSj — that which unifies all the individuals of the class 
and at the same time separates them from all others. 

Educational Value of Definition. — Method in definition 
has been defined as the process of thinking individuals 
into unity; or the process of forming the content of a 
general idea. This was seen to involve the relations of 
particular and universal — the particular, in unifying, 
distinguishes the class from others; while the universal, 
in unifying, connects the class defined with others. By 
reference again to the ultimate law of method, and the 
ultimate problem of thought, definition will appear in 
its true light, and at its true value. It is a process of 
thinking which brings into unity the individual and 
the universal — the problem of all thought, and which 
brings the learner into unity with the world of thought, 
the end of all learning. This is its primary educ- 
ational value. 

The power to discern unity in the midst of diversity; 
to detect essential likenesses amidst engrossing and non- 
essential differences; to find the enduring under the 
maslc of obtruding, accidental, and superficial attributes, 
is a fundamental characteristic of every well trained 
mind. To define is not simply to unify individuals; 
but, in unifying, to find their essential nature. The 
common nature in which they are unified is the essen- 
tial nature of each individual. Hence the habit of 
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thinking in the form of definition is the habit of think- 
ing the true nature of things; which is the primary 
function of mind. 

This unifying act of mind is complex; and has a 
richer significance in training than at first appears. It 
requires accurate, thorough, and methodical observa- 
tion; precise discrimination through comparison and 
contrast; abstraction of that which abides after diflFer- 
ences have been cancelled; and generalization, by hold- 
ing in mind the diflFerences of individuals while binding 
them into the unity of their common nature. So that 
while training to correct habits of definition, the teacher 
is carrying forward a large number of related habits. 
Too much can not be said, therefore, by way of urging 
the teacher to train the student in the power of logical 
definition; since it is a form of activity by which he 
comes into unity with the world of thought. 

Definitions are usually treated as mere formal state- 
ments to be recited and lodged away in memory, rather 
than thought processes in fundamental forms of mental 
activity. That a student have a correct definition of a 
fraction is itsejf of little consequence; but that, in mak- 
ing such a definition, he has gained new power over the 
process of defining is vital to his education; and, also, 
essential to the full truth in the particular thing defined. 

To reap the best results, the formal statement of a 
definition should not be made until the student has 
had a full experience of all the subordinate processes 
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on which the definition is based. In some cases, days, 
or even weeks, should be spent in observing, comparing 
and contrasting, abstracting, and generalizing, before 
any effort is made to formulate a definition. The formal 
definition of an infinitive, is the last step in the process 
and not the first, as usually given. A definition made 
in this way, when asked for in reproduction, will not 
be remembered as a form of words; but the entire ex- 
perience in making the definition will, in brief, be 
repeated. Definitions made in this way can not be for- 
gotten; or, if forgotten, maybe reconstructed on a mo- 
ment's notice. 



Thinking the Extent of a Class. 

Definition is the process of thinking diversity into 
unity ; division is the process of thinking unity into 
diversity. In definition, the mental movement is from 
the individuals toward the general; in division, from 
' the general towards the individuals. The first is the 
"upward way" of knowing; the second, the "down- 
ward way ;" using Plato's words. Each process is nec- 
essary to the full meaning of the other; and the two 
constitute the method in every science of classification ; 
the one setting forth the content of the class, and the 
other, the extent. Definition sets forth the unity of 
the noun by giving its content; connecting it at the 
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same time with the other parts of speech. Division 
separates this class into the kinds; as, concrete and ab- 
stract nouns; uniting at the same time the two classes 
into the class noun. These may again be subdivided 
into others; and the process thus continued till individ- 
uals are reached; connecting at each subdivision the 
parts into the whole subdivided. By these two move- 
ments, we arrive at an organic, unified conception of the 
noun. 

It should be observed that each division has implicit 
in it a new definition; while each definition involves a 
division. The two are complementary phases of the 
same process. The distinction arises in a difference of 
emphasis by the attention. In definition, the empha- 
sis is given to the unity of the parts; in division, to 
the parts in unity. The mind cannot think a class 
without the common content which unifies, and the 
parts which are unified; so that definition always im- 
plies division, and division, definition. When the 
noun is defined, it must, in its unification, be separated 
from other parts of speech; and at the same time con- 
nected with them; and when the noun is divided into 
concrete and abstract, the unifying attribute of each 
class must be given, along with the common attribute 
which binds the two classes into the noun. A defini- 
tion of each of these must state the common attribute 
recognized in the division; and at the same time unify 
the two in the noun by the attribute used in the divis- 
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ion. Thus Definition and Division are not two things, 
but organic phases of the same mental process. 

Steps and Laws in the Process. — From the nature of 
division, its laws and processes are readily ascertained. 
The steps are practically the same as in definition. 
The fundamental law requires that the unity of the 
class be maintained in the process of division. This 
means that each sub-class be thought into its own unity, 
at the same time that all the sub-classes are thought into 
the unity of the whole. It will be recalled that in defi- 
nition the common attribute in which the class was 
unified had two phases, the particular and the univer- 
. sal. The same fact appears in division. The sub- 
classes must be unified in the whole by some attribute 
which must extend, at least, to all the individuals of 
all the sub-classes, while each sub-class has its own par- 
ticular unifying attribute. The unifying attribute of 
each part must be some phase of the unifying attribute 
of the whole class, in order that the sub-classes be uni- 
ted in the class. The individuals in the class noun 
are unified in the fact that all express objects. Some 
phase of this fact must serve to unite the parts of the 
class, and thus to divide it. While the basis of union 
is that of expression, the basis of division is that of 
expression. This fact unifies the parts of the class in 
the whole. Some nouns are found to express abstract 
objects, and some concrete. Each of these sub-classes 
is unified on the same basis — expression. It is illogical 
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in thought and impoesible in fact to unify one sub-class 
on one basis and another on another basis. Make the 
trial of putting the class apples in bunches; the apples 
in one bunch being alike in color; of another, in taste; 
of another, in size, etc.; and it will readily appear 
why it can not be done in thought. Thus try to place 
on the table in groups actual nouns; the nouns in 
one group being alike in that they express concrete 
objects; in another, in that they have two syllables, 
etc. This will make clear what is meant by securing 
unity in each of the sub-classes respectively, and of all 
the sub-classes in the whole. It is a fine exercise, 
which should be often repeated, for the student to test 
the unity of his division by placing before him, in im- 
agination at least, the actual objects being classified. 
This will train him in thought to be true to the rela- 
tion in things. 

The first step, therefore, in securing unity in division 
is to select some fundamental basis of division, as al- 
ready determined by the definition of the class to be 
subdivided. The second is to unify each sub-class on 
the one basis selected. 

As before stated, the attribute of expression is the 
unifying attribute of the noun, as set forth by its defi- 
nition : A noun is a word that names an object. This 
essential fact of the class must be carried through as the 
basis of division and unity among the sub-classes. In 
expression, nouns diflTer as to the kind of objects ex- 
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pressed, — some express concrete objects, giving the class 
concrete nouns; and some, abstract objects, giving rise 
to abstract nouns. The concrete nouns again differ in 
expression as to the kind of concrete ebjects expressed; 
some expressing individuals; some classes; some coUec- 
tions; and some, masses; giving rise to proper nouns, 
class nouns, collective nouns, and mass nouns. The 
abstract nouns differ in expression as to the kind of 
abstract object expressed; some expressing qualities; 
some actions; some conditions; and some relations; giv- 
ing rise to classes of nouns of the same names. 

Educational Value of Dim/on. — One mark of every 
well trained mind is the habit of reducing a class 
into a system of logical subdivisions. This requires ac- 
curacy, thoroughness, method, and unity in the mental 
process. For the sake of the discipline which the mind 
gains by fitting its thought into the system of things, 
the student must be held rigidly to the law of unity in 
logical subdivision. As soon as possible he should be 
made conscious of the law, that he may guide his owij 
processes. He should never be permitted to make loose 
systems of classes; for in so doing he is becoming a 
slave to slovenly habits of thought. The practice of 
the teacher is sadly at fault at this. point. Any sort of 
loose jumble of parts is tolerated. The pupil copies 
the classes given in the text without concern as to the 
process by which they are constituted. Whether the 
outline is right or wrong matters little; the error is 

14 
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in the passive reception of it. The pupil should either 
construct his own outline, or test the one given, so as 
to make it his own. It is not the fact of having the 
outline, but the fact of performing the process by which 
the outline is produced that gives it value. The thing 
needed is the form of mental activity to which the mind 
is trained — a form essential to unity with the world's 
thought. 

The Processes Moving in Unity. 

Let us now observe the two processes of definition and 
division moving in unity, the better to note their method 
and significance. Suppose the student has risen to the 
point in his grammar work where he is to treat system- 
atically Parts of Speech. He has analyzed sentences 
until arriving at the conclusion that the organic parts 
of the sentence are words, phrases, and clauses. He has 
now the idea of words as Parts of Speech, i, e,y of words 
as expressing ideas organized in a thought. 

He begins his study of parts of speech with individual 
words as they appear on the right side of the accom- 
panying diagram; and closes hte work with individual 
words, as they appear on the left side of the diagram — 
from individuals to individuals, by successive alterna- 
tions of definitions and divisions, based on comparison 
and contrast of individual words. Of course, the words " 
are not presented to him isolated as shown on the left 
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side of the diagram, but in sentences. The point here 
is to express on the left the unclassified condition of 
words at the outset. 
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Having defined parts of speech from his experience 
with words in analyzing sentences, his next step is 
to subdivide them. The definition fixed the atten- 
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tion on the common attribute of the class. This com- 
mon attribute is the basis on which the division is to be 
made. At the same time the student defines he estab- 
lishes the basis for his subdivision. The common attri- 
bute is that of expressing the organic elements of a 
thought. The difierence must be found in the expres- 
sion of the organic elements. The pupil now begins a 
new course of observation, and comparison and contrast 
to find this time the difierences which may co-exist with 
the likeness expressed in the definition. The differences 
are the new likenesses binding into unity the sub-classes. 
The pupil will readily note the broad distinction between 
those words which express ideas in the thought and 
those which express relations between the ideas — iduea 
words and rdation words. This is the fundamental dis- 
tinction, for thought consists of ideas in relation. This 
division implies the definition of idea word and relation 
word, and these are readily formulated by the student. 
For the sake of brevity, let relation words be dropped. 
Next comes the subdivision of idea words. Again the 
student with sentences before him compares and con- 
trasts idea words to find the broadest distinction 
running through them. The basis of division is the at- 
tribute expressed in the definition; the attribute which 
unifies the class idea-words must itself be the dividing 
principle. The likeness is the expression of ideas; the 
difference must be found in the expression of ideas. A 
few days' search with careful discrimination will reveal 
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to the pupil the next broadest distinction among parts 
of speech — the expression of objects, or those ideas 
which may serve as the subjects of thought; and the 
expression of attributes, or those ideas which serve as 
predicates of thought. At the same time this distinc- 
tion is being discovered, the new likeness arises in mind; 
the difference between attributive words and substantive 
words can not be discovered without discovering at the 
same time the likeness among attributive words and 
substantive words. Hence the development of the divi- 
sion of the larger class is the development of the defini- 
tions of each of the classes made by the subdivision. 

Again for brevity let substantives be dropped. The 
pupil now being supplied with sentences containing all 
kinds of attributive words, is directed, suppose for the 
first lesson, to write out the likenesses and differences be- 
tween the following words in the sentence "The timely 
suggestion was kindly received:" timely and kindly; 
timely and was received; kindly and was received. In class 
he reads the result of his thinking; and many others 
are compared and contrasted orally. The process is con- 
tinued a few days, till all possible varieties of attributive 
words have been included. These conclusions will force 
themselves on the pupil : some attributive words express 
attributes of objects; some express attributes of objects 
and assert the attribute of the object; others express 
attributes of attributes, or express attributes of objects 
indirectly; while the first mentioned express attributes 
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of objects directly. The name adjective, adveA, and 
attributive verb now being given, the pupil will prop- 
erly define each class. 

Following now only the adjective, the pupil, supplied 
with all varieties in sentences, is by study as before to- 
discover the broadest distinction; that between predicate 
and modifying adjective; the first universalizing its ob- 
ject, and the second particularizing it. To say that this 
paper is white is to universalize it by connecting it with 
all white things; to say white paper is to particularize it, 
separate it from other paper. Following out modifying 
adjectives by the same method of discovery, the many 
subtle ways in which modifications are made must be 
noted. The most fundamental is that in which the 
modification is made in the content only or in the ex- 
tent — descriptive and limiting adjectives. Limiting 
adjectives make their limitations in various ways; as, 
ten horses, and white horses. The attribute ten is not 
found in each horse but in the group taken as a whole; 
but the attribute white is found in each horse; and 
limits by classifying, as the other limits by quantifying. 

Similarly moving on all the lines as hinted here, a 
few stages brings the student to individual words, such 
as, I, London, bright, etc.; the same words with which 
he began his search. Then what does this movement 
in a circle signify? It means primarily that the words 
have a richer content. At each of the five or six stages 
of definition and division an attribute is added to 
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each word, giving a meaning five or six times as full as 
at the outset. In this process, too, the words are uni- 
versalized and definitely individualized; which is the 
end of knowledge. The pupil has descended from the 
universal truth that all objects express ideas, to words 
as arbitrary symbols expressing ideas; down to words ' 
expressing ideas, in a restricted sense, and relations; 
and so on, carrying the universal ^ meaning downward 
with every division. And in every definition the indi- 
vidual is thrown back on the universal. Thus when the 
individual is reached at the end of the process, it is com- 
pletely universalized. And, too, it is definitely indi- 
vidualized, for at each successive division narrower 
attributes were given; and this continued till the divi- 
sion reached the individual word. Definition, also, 
enforces the individualizing attributes of the object; for 
every definition, as already observed, states both the 
particular and the universal attributes of the object. 
As the successive definitions defined successively smaller 
classes there comes a point at last at which the strictly 
individualizing attribute must be stated. Such then is 
the significance of this double movement, making per- 
fectly distinct and universal the individual. 

From another point of view, words become organized 
and systemized into knowledge. The process brings 
into view the greatest possible variety in the subject 
matter; but at the same time, it brings it into the closest 
unity. The greater the diversity in unity the richer. 
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fuller, and more accurate the knowledge. The common 
attributes of the objects studied must be brought out; 
but with them there must be developed the greatest pos- 
sible diversity. 

Thus again we return through the special la^rs of 
Definition and Division to the universal law of method. 

Exposition of Ideal Truth. 

So far in the discussion reference has been had to 
matter-of-fact truth; truth conceived by the logical pro- 
cesses of the judgment — observation, comparison and 
contrast, and generalization; generalization first to the 
extent of observation, and second beyond observation 
by means of induction. In conceiving ideal truth the 
creative imagination takes the place of the logical judg- 
' ment, converting the real into the ideal. 

In matter-of-fact truth the mind strives to adjust it- 
self accurately to the external object; in ideal truth the 
mind constructs the object according to the inner law of 
the mind itself. The merit of a scientific treatment is 
the accuracy and faithfulness with which the mind con- 
forms to the truth as it actually exists; but in a poetic 
treatment the merit consists in the perfection with which 
the ideal is illuminated where only dimly shadowed 
forth in the real. The imagination, in its passion for 
the perfect, penetrates the object and satisfies itself by 
adding, subtracting, and rearranging the elements until 
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it contemplates the perfect. The mind craves to behold 
an ideal river, mountain, landscape, or character; and 
not finding them, makes them according to its own 
type. 

When Wordsworth says that the sunshine is a glorious 
birth, he does not speak the truth of the scientific judg- 
ment concerning sunshine, but of how the mind in an 
idealized and exalted mood would have it. Longfellow 
takes the same liberty with daybreak in the following: 

A wind came up out of the sea, 

And said, <<0 mists, make room for me.'' 

It hailed the ships, and cried, << Sail on, 

Ye mariners, the night is gone." 

And hnrried landward far away, 

Crying, "Awake I it is the day." 

It said unto the forest, " Shout! 

Hang all your leafy banners out!" 

It touched the wood-bird's folded wing. 

And said, " Oh bird, awake and sing." 

And o'er the farms, " O chanticleer. 

Your clarion blow; the day is near." 

It whispered to the fields of com, 

<< Bow down, and hail the coming mom." 

It shouted through the belfry-tower, 

"Awake, O bell! proclaim the hour." 

It crossed the churchyard with a sigh. 

And said, « Not yet! in quiet lie." 

This daybreak is in the mind, discerned only by the 
inner eye; and cannot be discovered by the outer organ. 
The wind does not go forth and hail the ships, and call 
upon the forest to shout and wave its banners in joy at 
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the coming day; does not touch the wood-bird's folded 
wing to call forth a morning song; nor command the 
corn to bow down in worship in honor of the approach- 
ing sovereign. But the mind, bom into new life, thus 
goes forth; shouts and sings; bows down and hails with 
reverence the advent of the coming day. The imagin- 
ation creates a daybreak to suit its own ideal way of 
feeling about it ; a more exalted feeling than accom- 
panies our ordinary experience. 

This ideal truth falls within the scope of human life; 
and is further narrowed in being what the soul aspires 
to, rather than what it has attained. The ideal is the 
souPs consciousness of its possibilities, and is thus the 
measure of what man may attain, and what he strives 
to attain; but it is to him not a matter of fact, but only 
of idea. History and literature express the two sides 
of human life — the real and the ideal. History reveals 
the struggle of the race to attain its ideal; literature 
sets up in advance the goal to which the race aspires, 
and urges the reader to higher and nobler attainment. 

The logical processes of exposition deal with all kinds 
of general truth; but the ideal truth of human life has 
also the special province of fine art; and, so far as our 
purpose here goes, it falls to reading and literature 
studies. The author of a poem or a novel exhibits the 
ideal working of some law of human life. It is uni- 
versal truth he seeks; something fundamental and 
essential in life; but the method is quite different from 
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the logical method of exposition. Instead of the pro- 
cesses of the judgment we have the imagination creating 
the truth to be set forth, and also the concrete indi- 
vidual in which the truth is exhibited. In the logical 
process there is generalization from individuals; some 
general truth is abstracted; but in the poetic process 
there is no abstracting; there is concreting. The ideal, 
or type, arises first in the mind, and a single individual 
is created to embody it. In the other case, individuals 
exist first, and the type is sought by the processes of 
judgment. The general truth in a piece of literature is 
adequately imbodied in a single object. We have here 
the immediate unity of the individual and universal. 
The individual must be adequate to the universal; 
there must be no conflict between the two. Everywhere 
the universal strives to realize itself in the individual; 
this is its nature; but it becomes distorted in the pro- 
cess. The imagination creates the object so as to give 
the universal its freedom. The universal idea patriot- 
ism is compressed when found in individual men; but 
the poet portrays a man who gives patriotism free scope. 
Charity is a universal law of human spirit — its universal 
and essential nature; but as we find it in this person 
and in that it is cramped in a narrow mind or dis- 
solved in selfishness. But Lowell gives us a type in 
the "Vision of Sir Launfal" through which universal 
charity flows without obstruction. This is the harmony 
between the universal, between the sense and the reason, 
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which gives rise to the aesthetic feeling. We pronoance 
a thing beautiful on feeling that the idea in it has tree 
manifestation. The problem for the one who proposes 
this method of setting forth universal truth is to present 
to the senses or to the imagination an individual which 
expresses freely the idea sought. In architecture, sculpt- 
ure, and painting, the individual is presented to the 
senses; in music and literature to the imagination, thus 
freeing the individual from the grossness of matter. 

This brief statement gives the key to reading and 
literature work, in showing that the pupil's attention 
must move along three fundamental lines: — 

1. He must search out, state, and explain the ideal 
content in terms of human life; 

2. Must form fully and vividly the image through 
which the universal shines forth; 

3. Must show wherein the individual pictured is in 
harmony with the universal idea. 

The reading lesson was touched upon in treating the 
individual, since a piece of discourse is an individual. 
But its true nature now appears much more fully; for 
every reading lesson, being a piece of literature, expresses 
some universal truth of life in the form of some indi- 
vidual object. A brief application of the foregoing 
doctrine to a reading lesson will now show the deeper 
method of treatment. Suppose the lesson to be on 
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EXCELSIOR. 

The shades of night weve falling last, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, 'mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior! 

His brow was sad; his eye beneath 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath, 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue, 
Excelsior I 

In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bright; 
Above, the spectral glaciers shone. 
And from his lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior! 

<<Try not the Pass!'' the old man said; 
<<Dark lowers the tempest overhead. 

The roaring torrent is deep and wide ! " 

And loud tl^at clarion voice replied. 
Excelsior! 

"O stay," the maiden said, ''and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast!" 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye, 
But still he answered with a sigh. 
Excelsior! 

''Beware the pine-tree's withered branch! 
Beware the awful avalanche!" 
This was the peasant's last Good-night, 
A voice replied, far up the height. 
Excelsior! 
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At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 
A voice cried through the startled air, 
Excelsior I 

A traveller, by the faithful hoilnd, 
Half-buried in the snow was found, 
StUl grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with the strange device. 
Excelsior! 

There in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay. 
And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell, like a falling star, 
Excelsior! 

We have seen that pupils must take three steps: (1) 
picture the individual; (2) conceive the universal — ^the 
theme; (3) note the fitness of the individual to body- 
forth the universal. 

1. Suppose that pupils be require^ to draw, in clear 
outline and in vivid colors, the picture here present- 
ed. They must note the unity of the picture in the 
physical act of the youth: it is the picture of a physical 
act of climbing the Alps at a given time under insur- 
mountable difficulties — the darkness, the storm, the 
spectral glacier, the avalanche, the tempest, the roaring 
torrent; and against special allurements of the gleaming 
household fires and the maiden's invitation to stay and 
rest. The banner must be noted, the earnest brow, the 
flashing eye, the clarion voice and its constant cry of 
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"excelsior" in spite of allurements and dangers. The 
pupils must see in this physical act a daring and hope- 
less attempt, yet unwavering even unto death. 

2. Ne3tt, let the pupils be pressed for the significance 
of the picture; whether it is given for the sake of the 
physical act, or for something else. The picture alone 
has value to the emotions; awakens a feeling of awe, 
sublimity, and physical courage. But this would give 
little meaning worthy of a piece of literature. It may 
be thought a warning against fool-hardy attempts. Some 
one criticises Longfellow severely for giving us here noth- 
ing better than a crank for a hero. But there are many 
indications that Longfellow meant something better 
than the critic discerned. The banner, with its strange 
device, the flashing eye, the clarion voice, beautiful in 
death, and especially the voice from heaven like a fal- 
ling star — all indicate some meaning above physical 
courage or fool-hardiness. If such courage is all, the 
critic is right; and the poem has no message to man. 

But if the reader will look through this daring and 
unwavering physical act, to a daring and unwavering 
spiritual act to which the lines hint and the heart feels 
in reading, the fool-hardy crank disappears and the spir- 
itual hero emerges. What is it to climb the Alpb? It 
is to strive for the highest good of the soul in spite of 
ease, allurements, and threatening dangers. This phys- 
ical act is a type of the spiritual act of striving for the un- 
attainable ideal. To climb the Alps is to stand by prjn- 
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ciple even in the face of death; to abide by the true self 
against all allurements and in face of all dangers. While 
it may be questionable courage to climb the Alps under 
such circumstances, it is not so in climbing the heights 
of moral sublimity. We give all honor to the man who 
is a martyr to a principle; or to the one who unwaver- 
ingly and without debate moves resolutely onward to 
the goal of noble manhood or womanhood. 

Such is the ideal spiritual truth which is mirrored forth 
by the physical act of the youth in climbing the Alps. 
It is ideal because it is the way all should strive; and it 
is universal because this ideal urgency finds a response 
in every heart. It is a universal ideal. It ought to be 
noted also that it is universal in the sense of being fund- 
amental and essential in the development of the soul. 
It touches life from its center to its circumference, col- 
oring all its sentiments and controlling all its actions. 
The poem is, therefore, of high grade so far as the quali- 
ty of the theme is concerned. 

3. In the next step the pupil must show how the 
individual physical act is an adequate expression of the 
ideal, universal truth. First, the physical act was so 
difiicult as to require the sacrifice of life. If it had been 
an ordinary affair of strolling up an undulating moun- 
tain side, it would have been no test of physical courage, 
and no type of that moral courage which holds on to 
the good of the soul against every counter force. If 
Longfellow had pictured such a physical feat he would 
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not have represented the heroism of the soul in facing 
physical death for spiritual life. 

The physical act is given the more intensity by thrust- 
ing, as well as dangers in the pathway, the temptations 
of ease and allurements — the gleaming of household fires 
amidst the snow and ice, and the maiden's entreaty. 
By thus giving the picture the two parts of dangers and 
allurements, the writer t3rpifies the two classes of forces 
that turn man from seeking his ideal. Bringing the two 
together makes it doubly strong. Man is turned from 
his ideal either by the love of ease and the seductions of 
life, or by trials and dangers confronting him. 

The difficulty and danger of climbing the Alps is made 
alarming by the darkness, the snow and ice, the tempest, 
the roaring torrent, the spectral glacier, and the awful 
avalanche. With such dangers and allurements it must 
be noted that it did not occur to the youth to debate 
the question of moving upward. With sad, earnest 
brow and flashing eye, his clarion voice rang forth the 
motto of his life, without stopping to reply to the maid- 
en's entreaty or the old man's or the peasant's warning. 
Without this steadiness and persistency in the physical 
act, it would not express the ideal holding after the good 
of the soul. 

It must be noted that the ideal character of the theme 
is well expressed by the choice of the poet's words in 
describing the physical act. In speaking of the banner 
he says it was a " strange device," " an unknown tongue." ' 
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Also, that the air was "startled" by the voice uttering 
the motto. This was not an unknown tongue because 
it was Latin; but because it was not the customary 
motto on the banner of life. It is a strange thing to find 
a young man moving through life completely under the 
control of the highest ideal. If there had been inscribed 
on the banner, business, money, thrift, success in "get- 
ting on," the air would not have been startled and the 
device would not have been strange. All can speak that 
tongue. Any young man in a community who devotes 
himself wholly to the soul's chief good will speak an 
unknown tongue to those about him. His banner would 
be strange among banners in the mad rush of the busi- 
ness world. To suit that community the poem would 
have to be rewritten after this style: 

The shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine Tillage passed 
A youth, who bore *mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the familiar device, 
Money! 

Finally, he was beautiful in death ; and " still grasping 
in his hand of ice the banner with the strange device," 
showing that he grasped firmly his ideal even in death. 
But the climax of embodiment is reached when "from 
the sky serene and far, a voice fell like a falling star," — 
the heavenly witness of triumph where the world can 
see but failure. If the teacher wishes to press this les- 
son on the side of oral expression he will have only to 
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note that oral expression in all of its qualfties is deter- 
mined by the relation of the embodiment to the theme, 
— in fact is but the oral form of the embodiment. 

There is here no space for further illustrations ; but if 
the teacher will pursue this thought diligently he will 
find that, while there are infinite variations, the thought 
of the student must move along the lines above sug- 
gested. 

Process of Applying the General Notion. 

It has already been stated that the general notioA 
may be considered, not only in its nature and process 
of formation, but in its application to concrete reality 
and life. It is one thing to form the concept plant or 
democratic government, and another thing to use these 
concepts to increase knowledge and to guide conduct. 
As already stated, the general notion is applied by 
a process called Argumentation. This process is based 
on the organic relation of the individual, particular, 
and universal. It will facilitate the discussion to make 
clear at the outset the relation of these ideas. 

Under exposition it was shown that the general idea 
is formed from individual objects by binding them into 
unity among themselves, and at the same time binding 
this unity into the unity of the universe. Thus the gen- 
eral idea has its universal and particular relations in 
unity with individual objects. 
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Particular^attributes are those common to all the in- 
dividuals of the class, but not extending to any indi- 
vidual beyond the class; thus binding the individuals 
of the class into their own unity. Universal attributes 
are also common to the individuals of the class, but 
they extend beyond the class, binding it into some 
larger unity with other claBses. The individual, as 
well as the class, has attributes which extend beyond it; 
these are also called universal. Universal is here used 
in the sense that the attribute extends beyond the indi- 
vidual or the class under consideration. The mind 
consciously puts a limit to individual and particular at- 
tributes; but universal attributes are not limited in 
thought. When it is said that a noun expresses an ob- 
ject by naming it, the particular mark, "by naming it," 
has definite limit given to it in thought; it terminates 
in the last noun, and the thinker is conscious of the 
fact. But the universal attribute, " expressing an ob- 
ject," connects the noun with the pronoun, and with 
various other things expressing objects, not at the time 
definitely limited in thought. The universal attribute 
may connect the class defined only with the immediate 
larger class; but it is still universal, for this larger class 
has connections out through larger and still larger 
classes till the universe is reached. Any attribute 
which connects the class under consideration with any 
larger class is called a universal attribute. 

Argumentation is a peculiar movement of the mind 
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from the individual through the particular to the uni- 
versal ; and from the universal through the particular 
to the individual. It thus appears to be another phase 
of the universal law of method in learning; it is a 
method of unifying the universal and the individual. 
What is its peculiarity? 

An argument is the mdired unification of two of the 
foregoing attributes by means of the third. These at- 
tributes are directly unified with one another by means 
of judgment. A judgment is the decision of the mind 
in regard to the objective reality of a general idea. 
When it is said that the plant grows, that the object in 
the tree is a bird, a decision is made as to the objective 
reality of the general ideas, grows and bird. Such a de- 
cision argument is to justify. To argue is to present 
grounds for the mind's belief in the unity of the gen- 
eral and the individual. The ground of the mind's 
decision as to the unity of tlvo ideas is their common 
relation to a third. The mark of reasoning is that 
there is conscious indirect perception of unity. 

If it is to be argued that the universal attribute, in- 
tense feeling, is found in the individual. Burns, a third 
idea intermediate between Burns and intense feeling — 
the particular — must be introduced. Let this particu- 
lar be the class, poet. Intense feeling includes orators 
and others, as well as poets; and hence is universal in 
relation to poets. Poets contain the universal, intense 
feeling, and include Burns; hence the intense feeling 
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must be in Bums. Thus the universal is in the indi> 
vidual through the particular. This kind of argument 
is called Deduction^ a "leading down" from the univer- 
sal through the particular to the individual. 

If the universal, intense feeling, is affirmed of all in 
the class poets, it must be by means of the individual 
Bums, and as many other poets as necessary to justify 
the inference. , Bums, and each individual examined — 
all known to be poets — ^has united in him all the attri- 
butes common only to the class poets, and the universal, 
intense feeling, which is also common to the class poets 
but extends to other classes. These two elements being 
found in each individual examined, tends to establish 
the belief that all poets have intense feeling. This con- 
clusion is the truth asssumed in the preceding argu- 
ment. The movement here is from the individual 
through the particular to the universal. This kind of 
argument is called Induction^ "a leading into" a gen- 
eral conclusion from individuals. 

Another movement is necessary to unify the particu- 
lar and the individual, to prove that Burns was a poet. 
This is accomplished by means of the universal attri- 
bute — universal in relation to the individual. It must 
first be known that poets express, in artistic language, 
idealized feeling in imaginative forms. Next, these at- 
tributes, which are universal in Bums, must be sought 
for in Burns. These universal attributes identify Burns 
with the class poets. The movement of mind is that 
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of discerning that tlie universal attributes of the indi- 
vidual are identical with the particular attributes of the 
class. Hence this kind of argument is called Identifi- 
cation, 

Giving the foregoing arguments the formal statement 
of the Syllogism, they appear thus: — 

Deduction: 

All poets have intense feeling; 

Bums was a poet; 

Therefore, Burns had intense feeling. 

Induction : 

Bams was a poet; 

Bums had intense feeling: 

Therefore, all poets have intense feeling. 

Identification : 

* A poet expresses intense feeling through imaginative forms, 

in artistic language. 
Bums expressed intense feeling through imaginative forms, 

in artistic language. 
Therefore, Bums was a poet, 

These three movements are not properly three argu- 
ments, but the triple cord of a single argument; Each 
is grounded in the truth established by the other two. 
Deduction has no force unless the first proposition is 
established by induction, and the second by identifica- 
tion. Induction has force only when its first proposition 
is established by identification, and the second by de- 
duction. Identification has no meaning unless its first 
prop(fsition is established by induction, and its second 
by deduction. The certainty of the conclusion in each 
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separate movement in the argument depends, therefore, 
not only on the correctness of that movement, but on 
the correctness of those which have conditioned it. In 
the practical conduct of an argument, the three kinds 
of reasoning move together, supporting each other in 
the conclusion to be established. Fallacies usually 
arise from breaking this triple unity of the argument. 
An argument made by one of the processes may seem 
to be clinching when in fact it has no basis in premises 
well established by the other processes. Hence, the 
pupil being trained to safe habits of argumentation 
must be challenged in both of the premises, as well as 
in the justness of the conclusion drawn from the prem- 
ises. , 

The foregoing movements in the argument give^rise 
to three methods of teaching by argumentation. While 
they move forward together, each should be distinct in 
consciousness to the teacher. These methods are so in- 
timately related that it is questionable if they can be 
spoken of as distinct methods of teaching subjects; as, an 
inductive or a deductive method of teaching arithmetic, 
grammar, etc., for they are the intertwined movements 
through all subjects. The fact that the factor of two or 
more numbers is a factor of their sum may be proved 
by induction. The pupil should examine many cases, 
until he generalizes the facts into a law. Then, by de- 
duction, the generalization made by induction must be 
shown to be necessarily true. By the examination of 
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. instances the pupil may infer by induction that all in- ^ 
finitives have a substantive use. This should also be 
established by deduction. And in these movements it 
will be necessary to settle the question as to whether a 
word in question is an infinitive. Note that in these 
examples deduction does not start from the truth gen- 
eralized by induction, but from some universal above 
that, and descends to it as a particular. The universal 
of the induction is the particular of the deduction 
which clinches the induction. Thus the teacher in 
moving through any subject is constantly using all the 
methods. 

It must not be supposed that argumentation is a 
method of thought to be used after the pupil has com- 
pleted his discussion of the individual under description 
and narration, or after he has treated the general notion 
by the process of exposition. Argumentation is in and 
through all those processes. In fact it has been em- 
phasized many times that all the processes discussed 
under the head of universal method are only phases of 
one movement. The three organic movements in the 
argument have, therefore, been implicit in all the fore- 
going discussions. This suggests further that the teacher 
need not wait till pupils study logic for an opportunity 
to train them to habits of correct reasoning. Logic 
may formulate the theory of reasoning, but it cannot 
supply the habit and structure of thought which should 
be formed in all studies. 
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These methods of teaching are so important as to 
justify a more detailed statement of 



The Processes in an Armament 

Deduction. — Proof in deduction is based on the axiom 
that whatever attribute is common to all the individ- 
uals of a class must be found in each individual of the 
class. It is impossible to believe that all statesmen are 
politicians and at the same time believe that this states- 
man is not a politician. To think that all horses are 
quadrupeds necessitates the thought that this horse is a 
quadruped. The conclusion is concerning the part of 
a whole; which part is affirmed, through the mediation 
of an idea more general than itself and less general 
than the whole, to have the same universal nature as 
the whole. To make this more distinct, picture the 
relations among the three ideas involved in this argu- 
ment: Put all quadrupeds in a circle; then within 
this circle put another circle containing horses, and 
within the circle containing horses, select one horse. 
This one horse being in the circle of horses, which is in 
the circle of quadrupeds, must himself be in the circle 
of quadrupeds. He can not be thought outside of the 
larger circle while he is thought in a circle within the 
larger one. 

It thus seems that a deductive syllogism is absolutely 
conclusive. But it is not so unless (1) the premises are 
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sound and (2) the unity of the two ideas is properly 
made in the third. 

1 . Because of its convincing force in itself, the student 
is too often satisfied without raising a question as to 
the foundation of the deduction in its premises. Deduc- 
tion can not increase the certainty of truth beyond the 
warrant of the induction and the identification on which 
it rests. At best it can only be said that what it afiirms 
is true provided something else is true. A speaker often 
makes a plausible argument because the unwary auditor 
does not stop to question the unwarranted assumption 
on which the argument rests. How many great ques- 
tions have for years been settled on the current assump- 
tion that the Monroe Doctrine is final truth! Foreign 
immigration is restricted on the assumption that what- 
ever is a burden to American institutions should be 
prohibited. This may be a sound major premise; but 
certainly it is not a final truth concerning the policy of 
a nation. It might be said that a nation should do all 
it can in a hospitable and philanthropic way to advance 
the civilization of the world, forgetting its own selfish- 
ness in the larger movement. The assumption of this 
premise might lead to the same conclusion as the pre- 
ceding; but it shows here that unquestioned premises 
are not always unquestionable. The campaign speaker 
on free trade or protection often slyly beguiles his hearer 
into the assumption of premises which are sure to 
clinch the argument on his side of the question. Do 
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you want British free trade? Assumption : British 6ee 
trade is a bad thing. Do you not want to buy where 
you can buy cheapest? Assumption: Free trade makes 
cheap buying. 

Man's practical life is always regulated by the major 
premises which he assumes and to which he adheres. 
At this point the teacher's opportunity and responsi- 
bility are great. Not only should the pupil be trained 
to caution in the assumption of premises; but he should 
be brought to adopt the highest spiritual development 
as the major premise from which to ai^e all questions 
of individual, social, or political conduct. It is often 
urged, and with reason, that pupils should have instruc- 
tion in civics preparatory to citizenship; but no better 
preparation can be given than that of training them to 
survey cautiously the premises of action in a given case. 
They thus become free from party bias, the political 
rabble, and the demagogue; and what is a more imme- 
diate and pressing necessity! A free citizen, to be free, 
must be able to ground his action in a universal truth 
which overshadows his immediate actions and his rela- 
lations to his fellow man. To this end careful training 
in assuming ultimate truth as a major premise in 
argument and action is indispensable; as it is also 
indispensable in searching out truth for truth's sake — 
in bringing the learner into unity with the world about 
him. 

2. With accepted premises there may be a fallacy in 
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the connection of the minor and major terms through 
the middle. The law here is that if the two terms are 
united in the middle one may be affirmed of the other; 
if not so united the affirmation can not be made. If one 
is included in the middle and the other excluded one 
may be affirmed not to be the other; but if both are 
excluded from the middle no affirmation can be made. 

The pupils should be trained to picture the relation 
of the three terms, universal, particular, and individual; 
or as they are named in the gyllogism, the major, mid- 
dle, and minor terms. 

Suppose pupils are to prove that this object, a bird, 
is warm-blooded. The thought moves from this object 
to bird, and then to warm-blooded animals. But the 
movement is formally tested in tl^e reverse order by 
means of the syllogism; thus: — 

AU birds are warm-blooded; 
This object is a bird; 
Therefore, it is warm-blooded. 

Now require pupils to put in a circle all warm-blooded 
animals; and within this circle another containing 
birds, as required by the first proposition. This circle 
is smaller than the first because many warm-blooded 
animals are not birds. Next put this bird in the 
smaller circle, as required by the last proposition. The 
mind can not think this bird in the smaller circle, 
which is in the larger, and at the same time think this 
bird outside the larger. 
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Testing the following by the same means we find a 

difierent result: 

AU mammals are warm-blooded; 
This bird Is warm-blooded; 
Therefore, this bird, is a mammal. 

Again imagining all warm-blooded animals in a cir- 
cle; and within this circle a smaller circle of mammals, 
as the first proposition requires. The circle of mam- 
mals is smaller and falls completely within the circle of 
warm-blooded animals, since there are many other 
animals besides mammals that are warm-blooded. The 
second proposition requires this bird to be placed in 
the circle of warm-blooded animals; but whether it 
falls within or without the circle of mammals is not 
expressed by the proposition. Hence the conclusion 
can not be drawn that this bird is a mammal, or that it 
is not. Simply no affirmation can be made. 

So much will suggest the method of testing all possi- 
ble cases that may arise under the deductive syllogism. 
Jevon's Science Primer of Logic will aid the teacher who 
is interested in making the most of this kind of drill. 
Again let it be said that the teacher must not wait 
till the formal study of logic to give training in this 
form of thought. Theory is not the thing most needed; 
it is training to a form of conception — to conceive with 
logical precision the unity of two ideas through a third. 
The opportunity is not only ofiered throughout the 
common school course, but it is a necessity of that 
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course. Pupils can perform this feat of thought in 
simple cases from the very outset of the course. 

Induciion. — Proof through induction is based on the 
belief that what is essential to the part must be com- 
mon to the whole. And this is based on our faith that 
the world is an organic, systematic whole. If this faith 
were removed, all induction would be impossible. To 
argue by induction is to make the strongest appeal to 
this faith. 

A single act of deduction is conclusive; but a single 
act of induction may create only probability. What 
the single act lacks in convincing power must be made 
good by the repetition of inductive acts. This seems a 
clumsy and unsatisfactory process, but there comes a 
point in the accumulation of examples at which the 
feeling of probability becomes certainty. In fact, the 
mind has so much faith in the uniformity of nature 
that the feeling of certainty arises before it is warranted 
by the facts observed. One most important point in 
training pupils to correct habits of induction is that of 
checking hasty conclusions. This was illustrated in 
the lesson sketched on the plural of the word boys. 
Pupils might infer at once that all plurals were made 
by adding the letter 8, Certainly they would do so after 
a few other such plurals were studied. Their conclusion 
should be disturbed by the study of words forming their 
plurals in es. Next time they will be inclined to with- 
hold judgment till more complete observation. Yet 
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soon they will conclude that all plurals are formed by 
adding either 8 or es. This conclusion will again be 
disturbed; and so with others till all plural forms are 
reached. Such is the opportunity constantly offered 
to train to caution in making conclusions by induction. 

The number of individuals examined through which 
a conclusion is reached may range from one to all, ex- 
cept one. If all were examined the process would be 
generalization and not induction. Induction is the leap 
of faith from the known to the unknown; it bridges 
the chasm between the realm of observation and 
what lies beyond observation. This illustrates again 
that reason is a phase of the mind's freedom in identi- 
fying itself with the world lying beyond. It can know 
the world and that kind of truth which lies beyond 
the range of observation, and imagination. 

There are two phases of induction, (l)'that which 
concerns itself with the connection among attributes 
in objects, called analogy, and (2) that which concerns 
itself with the connection among objects themselves. 

1. By analogy it is concluded that when a given 
number of attributes are connected in a given object, 
and part of the same number are found in another 
object, the others of the first object are inferred to be in 
the second. The conclusion in analogy is affirmed on 
the ground of (a) the number of resembling attributes 
in the two objects; and (b) the causal connection 
between the points of resemblance. 
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a. The greater the number of attributes found to 
correspond in the two objects the more confidently may 
those not observed in one of the objects be inferred to 
be present in that object. This is reasoning by mere 
resemblances. If it be known that a piece of chalk is 
light, white, brittle, and can be used to make a mark, 
on seeing a second object, or any number of them, 
which has the first three marks, the fourth will be 
inferred to be present. To argue, then, by analogy, in 
this the lowest phase, is to present as many points of 
resemblance between the known and the unknown 
terms as possible. 

This phase of analogy, that of mere resemblance, is 
used much by people who have but little power of 
thought. No argument is more convincing to this class 
than an example, however superficial the resemblances. 
To give an example of a man who is profane, who tells 
falsehoods, and who belongs to a certain political party 
is sufiicient to convince the unthinking, who do not 
know the other adherents of the same faith, that they 
too are profane and untruthful. 

b. The number of attributes, however, is not the 
safest basis of inference. Much more depends on the 
casual connection in the points of resemblance. K a 
strange animal were found to have a peculiar structure 
of the skeleton, it would be safer to infer that all of the 
class had the same structure than to infer that the class 
had the same color as the specimen examined; even if 

16 
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they resembled in many other superficial points. In- 
ference from analogy becomes more certain as the points 
of resemblance become more fundamental. If the 
objects under question can be shown to have a simi- 
larity to the known term of comparison in a single 
essential respect, it is more convincing than resem- 
blance in many superficial attributes. Therefore, in 
arguing by analogy, the points of comparison must be 
shown to be essential to the nature of the object. When 
this can not be done, the mere force of the number of 
points of resemblance must be resorted to. If it is to 
be proved, by its analogy to the earth, that Jupiter is 
inhabited, the accumulation of all the points of resem- 
blance would have weight; but to show that Jupiter is 
like the earth in those points that condition human 
life would be far more convincing. 

2. The second phase of induction, that which con- 
nects objects rather than attributes of an object, has 
two phases corresponding to those in analogy; conclu- 
sions based on (a) number of objects resembling; and 
(b) on the causal connection between the objects. 

a. The conclusion in this phase of induction is based 
on the mere force of accumulated examples. The first 
orange observed being yellow does not justify the asser- 
tion that all oranges are yellow. But by repeated obser- 
vations, the mind confidently extends this attribute to 
all oranges; and does so without perceiving any neces- 
sary connection between the color and the orange. We 
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believe only on the ground that if there had been 
oranges of other colors we should have chanced upon 
them. As the number increases, probability grows into 
certainty. Not that this can ever become the certainty 
of demonstration, for the opposite, of what is affirmed 
may always be conceived; but the mind rests satisfied 
in its conclusion. As in the first phase of analogy the 
force of the argument is in the number of points of 
resemblance, so in this the convincing power is in the 
mere number of examples. 

b. The highest phase of induction seeks a causal 
connection as the basis of inference. The more funda- 
mental the relation of the attributes observed, the fewer 
examples are needed. It is sometimes impossible to 
discover an essential relation of the attribute under 
question to the object in which it is found; as, why an 
orange is yellow. In such cases there is no appeal from 
the mere force of numbers. But in most cases, arguing 
by induction consists in pointing out the essential re- 
lations of the property under discussion to the others 
in the examples produced. When the manner of the 
working of the cause is obvious, there is little difficulty 
in the process; as, in the rain wetting the ground. We 
see in the nature of rain why this eflect is produced, 
and have no hesitancy in saying that rain will always 
produce this eflfect. The relation that the valves sus- 
tain to the function of the heart is easily determined, 
and that all hearts have such parts is readily inferred. 
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But the manner of the working of causes cannot in all 
cases be detected; as, a tree growing more lapidly in 
one kind of soil than the same kind of tree hajs been 
observed to grow in another kind of soil. In such a 
case it must be shown that there exists a cause and effect 
relation. We may not see how they are connected, but 
to know that they are necessarily connected is safe 
ground for the induction. 

When the manner of the working of a cause can not 
be detected, it becomes difficult to decide that there is 
really a cause and eflFect relation. Especially is this true 
in complex phenomena; for in this the essential is en- 
tangled with the accidental. Logicians have given us 
four methods of detecting the presence of this relation.* 

IdentiScaHon. — This isjthe process of deciding whether 
an object is or is not one of a class. The purpose is not 
to form a class but to find the class in the individual 
for the knowledge of the "individual. A strange plant 
is found, and the first impulse of the mind is to class 
it. A course of reasoning follows for that purpose. A 
common illustration is found in a parsing lesson. Is 
this word an infinitive or a noun? is the type of ques- 
tion to be argued. 

Proof by identification rests on the perception of the 
identity of essential attributes in the individual and the 
class. For instance, an infinitive expresses an abstract 
object and time; this word expresses an abstract object 

*See Mill's Logic, page 278-291. 
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and time; therefore, it is an infinitive. The proof is 
based on the axiom that things equal to the same thing 
are equal to each other. The first step in the process is 
to expound the class to which the individual is sup- 
posed to belong; the second step is to describe the indi- 
vidual; and the third is to ascertain by comparison, 
whether the individual contains all the attributes essen- 
tial to the class. 

The teacher has constant opportunity for drill in this 
form of reasoning. In the study of animals the pupil 
may class the bat with birds. He should be required 
to formulate the essential ideas constituting birds; and 
then test the bat as to these essential points. The like- 
ness observed in superficial attributes must yield to the 
likeness among essential attributes. The mere fact of 
having wings is less essential to life than internal struc- 
ture. A certain movement of water is classed as an 
ocean current; and the student must be required to 
justify his classification by showing identity of essential 
attributes. Why not class it as a river? a wave? An 
expression in the reading lesson is called a figure of 
thought; then require pupils to enumerate the essential 
ideas of a figure, and find those ideas in the expression 
under question; noting also those not essential and not 
common to the class figures. It is worth much to the 
teacher to be conscious of his mental movement, for 
then it may be directed and cultivated with precision 
and effect. 
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Process Controlled by Cause and Effect 

Another view of argumentation has practical guid- 
ance for the teacher. The preceding phases of an ar- 
gument, deduction, induction, and identification, grow 
out of the relation of the extent of the ideas involved — 
individual, particular, and universal. There is con- 
sciousness of a mediating idea. But all this rests on a 
deeper truth — ^the organic connection of things in them- 
selves. The primary question is. What is there in the 
nature and relation of the things in themselves to con- 
stitute the unity sought? The real relations of objects 
in the world is the reason for connecting them in a 
proposition. The primary reason for the relation as- 
serted is found not in the relation of whole and part, or 
the relative extent of ideas, as it seemed in the discus- 
sion of arguments on the preceding basis, but in the 
constituting elements of the objects and ideas them- 
selves. All the relations of an object which bring it 
into connection with another — ^the interdependencies of 
things, are the basis for connecting them in a proposi- 
tion. All such relations, dependencies, interactions, 
are comprehended under the relation of cause and ef- 
fect. This is the underlying truth assumed in the dis- 
cussions of the preceding processes. There the mental 
movement was emphasized; now the relations among 
things themselves which control that movement are to 
be set forth. The relations of individual, particular, and 
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universal are not to be left out of sight; only the cause 
and effect relation among them to be emphasized. 

Suppose on looking out in the morning, we find the 
ground wet, and wish to explain it. This can only be 
done by applying concepts. Let us try the concept 
rainfall. This concept has for its content the idea wa- 
ter falling in drop's fix)m the clouds, caused by a definite 
condition of the air, and producing a definite effect in 
falling. No general idea of rain can be formed without 
these constituent ideas. The particular fact observed 
seems to answer to the effect in the concept. K, on 
close inspection, it has all the marks of the effect in 
the concept, the other elements must also be present in 
the concept — ^water falling from clouds, and this caused 
by certain conditions of tjie air. Hence we conclude 
that the particular phenomenon of last night had all the 
elements of the general idea, and bore the relation of 
effect to all the other constituent ideas. We, therefore, 
conclude that it rained. This individual effect before 
us is thus connected, through the particular, with its 
universal, by the relation of cause and effect; the effect 
before us being the individual, the rainfall of last night 
the particular, and rainfall in general the universal. 

Changing the application of the concept, suppose that 
in the afternoon the weather is warm, the air is moist, 
and the clouds begin to form. We find in this what 
answers to the cause in the concept. We have reason 
to affirm that the other elements in the concept will be 
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present. If we observe the falling drops of water, we 
supply the two elements, the cause and the effect of the 
falling. Note here that the cause is not the same as in 
the other examples, the falling itself being a cause in the 
first, and an effect in the second. In reasoning each 
element in the concept bears in turn the relation of cause 
or effect, as one or the other is the basis for seeking the 
unknown element. The clouds and the falling drops 
may be either cause or effect to the element sought. 

In the above example the universal element was 
sought through the particular to explain the individual 
— ^the syllogistic movement under the relation of cause 
and effect. The same relation of cause and effect is the 
basis of connection when the individual is sought in the 
universal in order to establish the truth of the universal 
— the inductive movement under the relation of cause 
and effect. Suppose there is to be proved this universal 
proposition : " All tyrants are selfish men." This must 
be proved by individuals from the class tyrants. Csesar 
being a tyrant and selfish is in the line of proof. But 
how does this tend to establish the proposition? Not 
merely as an example; for then it were as well to argue 
that all tyrants are good generals, because Csesar was a 
tyrant and a good general. There must be shown in 
this example some causal connection between tyranny 
and selfishness; as, Caesar's selfishness, his desire to con- 
trol others to his own good, necessarily manifested itself 
in the form of tyranny. More examples would strength- 
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en the argument; but each example derives its force 
from the relation that selfishness as a cause bears to tyr- 
anny as an eflfect. Thus we are convince that, in gen- 
eral, wherever we find the cause selfishness we will find 
its effect tyranny. When we wish to prove that all 
plants are organic, we do so by showing in the concrete 
examples observed, that there is an essential, a causal 
relation existing between plant life and the organs 
through which that life manifests itself. 

Thus, on this new basis of cause and effect there are 
two classes of arguments: those in which the cause is 
given to establish the effect ; and those in which the ef- 
fect is given to establish the cause. The first are called 
A Priori arguments, or arguments from Antecedent Prob- 
ability; the second are called A Posteriori arguments, 
or arguments from Experience. 

A Priori Arguments. — The a priori arguments are argu- 
ments from cause to effect, explaining either what has 
happened or what will likely happen. Thus we may 
prove that with the increase of popular education there 
will be a decrease in crime; education having in itself 
a nature, a force, a cause, such as to produce this as an 
effect. That a certain candidate will be elected may be 
predicted from his high character, or the principles 
which he embodies. That prosperous times are or are 
not produced by a change in governmental administra- 
tion is to be proved by determining whether there is in 
the nature of the case a sufiicient cause. Tourgee urges, 
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in his "Appeal to Caesar," that there will arise future 
trouble with the South from the cause now present — the 
multiplication of the negro population. The guilt or 
innocence of an accused person in court may be largely 
established by the a priori argument. It is difficult to 
convict a person whose character is such as to furnish 
no antecedent probability for the crime alleged; while 
it is easy to do so where there is such a probability. If 
the man accused of murder is shown to have hated the 
murdered intensely, and would gain great riches by 
committing the crime, there would be a strong motive 
to the deed. This, however, would not prove his guilt, 
but would show only why he may have committed the 
murder. To give such evidence its greatest force, it 
must be shown that there is nothing in the accused 
person's character to oppose the free action of the mo- 
tive ; as, fear of the law, or high moral character. 

Law of Inference from Cavse. — Whenever there is a 
known cause its full effect must be inferred, provided 
there are no hinderances. When there are hinderances, 
the effect is decreased in proportion to the hinderance 
to the point of prevention. The degree of probability 
depends on the strength of the cause after the hinder- 
ance is overcome. To prove the absence of cause, or 
that the cause is neutralized by opposing forces, is to 
destroy all probability whatever. If a man has no 
motive to theft, or is confined so that the act would be 
impossible, he could not be charged with such a crime. 
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Physical causes are more certain to be followed by 
their effects than moral causes. The warmth of the 
sun and the moisture in spring will clothe the earth in 
verdure ; but whether a nation at enmity against another 
will bring war is not so certain. In the realm of voli- 
tion, so many and so complex are the motives, and so 
many of them hidden from view to aU except the person 
choosing, that the connection of cause and effect is 
very uncertain. If all motives could be taken into ac- 
count, the resulting effect in action could be as certainly 
inferred as the effect of a cause in the physical world. 
The uncertainty of prevision in history arises from this 
cause. The forces are so difiused and complex that their 
resultant is difficult to estimate. Besides so many latent 
forces in human character must be left out altogether. 

A common fallacy in argumentation under the law of 
inference from cause is the assumption that one of two 
or more effects which may seem to have equal connection 
with tjie cause is the effect which is to follow. Which 
of these effects will follow is the very point in question. 
Or, of two or more causes which may equally well account 
for the effect, one is assumed as the cause. Which 
of these is the real cause is to be proved by the argu- 
ment. This fallacy is called, "begging the question.'' 
One writer may urge the system of land holding as the 
cause of the discontent of the country, while another 
finds the cause in foreign immigration; and a third is 
sure that railroad monopolies are responsible. Each 
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assumes one cause, and finding that it tends in the de- 
sired direction, expects his readers to infer it to be the 
sole cause; while other causes may be shown to bear 
with equal force, and all of them, or some cause funda- 
mental enough to include all the minor causes, might 
be a better basis for inference than any one presented. 
Another form of this fallacy is the assumption that one 
circumstance is the cause of another when it is only a 
concomitant. Statistics are presented to prove that 
illiteracy is the cause of crime; while both illiteracy and 
crime may be common eflfects of the low character of the 
persons enumerated in the statistics. People do not 
read; it is observed that they have no libraries; and the 
second fact is thought to explain the first. While the 
absence of the reading and the library may be concomi- 
tant facts of a common cause; as, the pressure of hiard 
manual labor; the desire for sensual indulgence; slug- 
gish state of mind. ■ 

A fruitful source of such fallacies as the above is the 
desire or prejudice of the one who makes the argument. 
To a greater extent than one is conscious, will he select 
from probable causes the one which he desires to be the 
cause. The heart has arguments that the head knows 
not of. A bad motive is generally assumed to explain 
the action of those to whom we are opposed; and good 
motives to explain the actions of those with whom we 

^ee. No candidate for office expects just inferences 
^he opposite party. Even the philanthropist, in 
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carrying on some benevolent enterprise, is gratuitously 
supplied with selfish motives. When many good rea- 
sons will readily account for an action, the mind is too 
often determined in its choice, not by the careful esti- 
mate of the relation of cause and effect, but by the wish 
that a certain motive be the cause. The President may 
favor or veto a certain measure, and his course be ex- 
plainable either by a desire for the general good or for 
some selfish gain. Party affiliations will cause one party 
to praise him for his disinterested loyalty and justice; 
while with the other, party prejudice finds, in the posi- 
tion taken, nothing but selfishness or cowardice. When 
either the advantages of Free Trade or of Protective 
Tariff are to be proved against the other, many benefi- 
cial effects are assumed that could as easily be explained 
by other conditions; and which would be so explained 
if the case had not been prejudiced — ^prejudged — by the 
desires. The caution needed here is that in estimating 
an aigument the prejudices of the writer or speaker be 
taken into account; and, that in making the argument, 
those assumptions which prejudice intrudes be excluded. 
The remedy for this fallacy is to love truth more and vic- 
tory less. The man who wishes to be really, not appar- 
ently, successful in debate must come to the question 
with an earnest desire to find the real relation of cause 
and effect involved solely for the sake of the truth. A 
debating club in which a question is discussed for the 
sake of victory is not conducive to that attitude of mind 
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necessary to eflfective argument. The hypocrisy of the 
judgment in its pretense of reasons blinds it to the real 
relations and reasons when engaged in an actual contest 
for truth. Much of the so-called drill in debating is 
only a drill in fluency of words and manipulation of 
fallacies. 

The teacher's responsibility and opportunity through 
a priori argument are revealed by the foregoing. The 
teacher must not wait for the theory of argumentation 
before rigid drill in this process of thought is given; nor 
turn aside from the daily work for an opportunity. It 
occurs as a daily necessity in almost every lesson; and 
the teacher need only to be conscious of the movement 
to give the mind the correct habit and power of a priori 
thinking. In studying the Gulf Stream, its universal 
attributes must be sought; say, its effect on the civiliz- 
ation of Europe. One means of ascertaining this is the 
a priori method of thought; what would necessarily be 
expected from the nature of the Gulf Stream? The 
World's Fair has universal elements in it; effects that 
reach the nations of the earth. The protlem is to find 
from the nature of the thing itself what this effect is to 
be. When a century has passed and the fruit has been 
borne the other method of thought may be turned back 
upon it. These are types of questions and thought 
movements that occur almost constantly in every sub- 
ject and in every phase of school work. 

A Posteriori Arguments. — These are arguments from 
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effect to cause, explaining why something is, or why 
something has happened. The effect is known, and the 
cause which produced it is sought. The a posteriori and 
the a priori arguments each presents the subject-matter 
under the relation of cause and effect. In the a priori^ 
known causes point to unknown future events, or to 
some known effect which the known cause explains; 
while in the a posteriori argument the effect is known 
and the cause sought. 

Whether in the physical or in the spiritual world, 
everything is thought as caused. We have seen that 
cause and jeffect are correlative terms; that both are es- 
sential elements in every concept, so that when one is 
present, the mind naturally tends to connect the other. 
A failure in the wheat crop, a decrease in the price of 
merchandise, Chinese immigration, the movement of 
the locomotive engine, the engine itself, Gladstone's at- 
titude toward home rule — ^all force the mind to seek the 
explanation in their respective causes. 

Inference of cause from effect is based on the different 
thought relations involved in thinking. The whole may 
be inferred from the part, or the part from the whole; 
the substance from the attribute, or the attribute from 
the substance; from likenesses other likenesses, or from 
differences other differences; from an effect its adequate 
cause; from adaptation may be inferred purpose. From 
the presence of the whole of a steam engine, certain parts 
may be safely inferred; or with a part of it present, the 
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whole will be suggested. The attribute yellow being 
present in a distant field, some substance, as wheat or 
clay, will be suggested; and the substance, wheat-field, 
will suggest some accompanying attribute. Likeness in 
color, form, texture and parts of two kinds of fruit will 
suggest likeness as to flavor and odor; and difiTerences 
in the first respects named will suggest differences in the 
second. From the moving train, the steam as an ade- 
quate cause of the motion, is inferred. From the adap- 
tation of an anchor to grapple in the bed of the ocean, 
the inference is readily made that some one designed it. 

But in all these cases, the inference is based on the 
relation of cause and effect. The adaptation in the an- 
chor is caused by its purpose; that in the nature of the 
fruits which causes them to be alike in certain respects 
will cause them to be alike in other respects ; that which 
usually conditions or causes the presence of the yellow 
color under the conditions observed is still the cause; 
and whatever there is in the nature of the engine to ne- 
cessitate the relation of whole and part is permanent in 
causing that relation. 

Laws of Inference from Effect. — The degree of force in 
the a posteriori argument varies with the certainty of the 
causal relation on which the inference is based; This 
depends on (1) the number and complexity of the causes 
which may produce the effect; and (2) the efficiency and 
reality of the cause. 

1. A cause may be inferred from an effect with cer- 
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tainty when the effect is such that only one cause will 
produce it. We may argue conclusively that the oak 
is produced from an acorn; that steam is caused by 
heat; that the burned house has been on fire; there being 
no other cause for each phenomenon. The train is mov- 
ing, and steam may be inferred as the cause; but not 
conclusively, for there are other forces that may be mov- 
ing it; as, men, horses, electricity, gravity; but when 
there are many causes, either of which or a combination 
of which may produce the effect, the inference becomes 
less certain as the number and complexity increase. As 
a rule, the number and complexity of causes increase 
in passing from the physical to the spiritual world. 
Especially is it difficult to assign causes for social phe- 
nomena, so manifold and subtile are the moving forces. 
And nowhere are fallacies more common. They arise 
either from a lack of a comprehensive grasp of complex 
causal relations; from a prejudice which leads to the as- 
sumption of one cause in preference to another; or from 
the assumption of one cause instead of a group acting 
together. 

2. In the argument from resemblance, a cause may 
be inferred with certainty when the resemblances are 
essential. On the ground that Csesar was selfish and a 
tyrant, it might safely be inferred that another ruler 
who was selfish was also a tyrant, there being a causal 
relation between selfishness and tyranny. Glass is 
transparent and brittle; but it does not follow that be- 

17 
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cause water is transparent it is also brittle; there being 
no essential relation between transparency and brittle- 
ness. In such cases the burden of proof consists in show- 
ing that the points of resemblance are so related to the 
nature of the object that they are constant marks of it. 
This may be done by establishing directly a causal rela- 
tion, as in the case of selfishness and tyranny; or by an 
accumulation of examples till the uniformity establishes 
a belief in a constant cause^ as explained under Induc- 
tion. 

Attributes and objects are so often accidental accom- 
paniments of each other without causal relation that 
arguments from example are fruitful sources of fallacies. 
The immature and the untrained mind, in their tendency 
to hasty conclusions, generally infer a causal relation 
where there is only an accidental co-existence; as, — 

Some intemperate man lives to a great age; therefore, 
intemperance is conducive to longevity. 

It rained on Monday and the two succeeding days of 
the week; therefore, when it rains on Monday it will 
rain three days in the week. 

A great man smokes; therefore, smoking is manly. 

Byron was licentious and a great poet; therefore, 
licentiousness is favorable to poetic inspiration. 

A man who believes the doctrines of a certain church 
is immoral; hence the doctrines of that church tend to 
produce immorality. 

This kind of argument is much used by the sophist. 
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The demagogue finds it an effectual means of carrying 
conviction to the minds Qf unthinking people. By means 
of it, he accounts for the dull or for the flourishing con- 
dition of the times; the high or low prices of crops and 
merchandise; the scarcity or the abundance of produc- 
tions; the demand for labor or the difficulty with which 
it is obtained; and gives the credit or the blame, as suits 
his purpose, to the party in power; when the co-exist- 
ence of the facts may be purely accidental. To prove 
the value of a classical over a scientific education, or 
vice versa, some eminent scholar is instanced who has 
puj^ued one of the courses; while his eminence may be 
accounted for by a large number of causes; as, natural 
endowment, more thorough discipline on account of 
superior teachers, social opportunities, combined effect 
of various studies, etc. The proof would be absolutely 
convincing if the same person could be the subject of 
each course; for then tte conditions would be identical; 
or, if many examples under similar conditions from each 
course could be furnished. Through every phase of life, 
reasoning by example is a fruitful source of error in the 
lower order of thinkers, and hence an effective means 
of deception in the hands of the unprincipled. 

Let the teacher note his opportunity and responsi- 
bility under this process as under the preceding. In 
teaching, when the case permits the two processes move 
hand in hand. Both methods are necessary to make a 
complete argument. In the preceding example of the 
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Gulf Stream the effects on English civilization should 
be forecast from the nature of Gulf Stream by the a 
priori method; and this ^ould be supported by noting 
facts in that civilization which point back to the Gulf 
Stream as cause. In history the question will arise, 
What was the effect of slavery on the industrial and 
social life of the people? This must be viewed in two 
relations: first, the effect to be expected from the nature 
of slavery ; second, certain known present conditions 
which point back to slavery as the cause. It requires 
both movements to make the argument strong and 
complete. Pupils should be trained to suppgrt the 
argument from both sides. Only the a priori method 
can be used when the effects lie in the future; but in 
all other cases the two methods must support each other. 
Finally, let it be observed that the movement of 
thought by the two preceding methods is only another 
phase of the universal law of method, in which the 
mind moves from the individual out to the universal, 
and back with the universal to the individual. These 
relations of cause and effect connect the individual with 
the universe about it. 

THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

So far, under the head of method, we have considered 
the full round of the mind's activity on any given 
portion of subject-matter. There is a larger sense in 
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which method is the movement of thought through the 
school course. This larger movement of thought must 
be in the mind of the teacher as a condition for know- 
ing what the movement in detail must be. T^e larger 
movement is by steps, or stages of growth, along lines 
of thought running through school life. This move- 
ment formulated is called the Course of Instruction, or 
Course of Study. The details of the course can not 
here be given, but completeness requires a few pages 
devoted to the principles on which a course of study is 
formed. 

A course of study is the product of two factors: (1) 
the mJibject-matter^ and (2) the learner. The first is the 
basis of the course; the second, the modifying factor. 
The first gives the lines which thread the course through 
from beginning to end; the second gives the stages of 
forward movement on those lines. The first is the warp, 
the second, the woof of the course. 



The Basis of the Coarse. 

The subject-matter furnishing the material for the 
course is all objective existence, including mind as its 
own object. All existence stands over against the 
mind, and is the means for its discipline and its illumi- 
nation. Hence, by an analysis of the field of exis- 
tence, as the mind knows it, the subjects of instruc- 
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lion are to be organized; and the main lines of thought 
through the course to be determined. 

Existence is first made knowable by being formed 
into bodies through the forces of cohesion and gravita- 
tion. Thus we know bodies as mere bodies extending 
in space. Following closely upon this, is knowledge of 
bodies as to number. This is based on the repetition 
of the perception of objects — ^based on time as the pre- 
ceding is based on space. Every object that is known 
must be known as existing in space and time. View- 
ing bodies as to their form and number gives rise to the 
line of mathematics in the course. The peculiarity of 
this study is that the attributes are universal, belonging 
to all objects in the universe; and are abstracted en- 
tirely from material bodies. 

The mind next knows these bodies as acted on by 
physical forces — atomic force, molecular force, and gravi- 
tation. Viewing bodies thus gives rise to the line of 
phydcal science in the course. These attributes are uni- 
versal as before, but can not be abstracted from the ma- 
terial body. 

While all bodies are acted on by physical force, some 
are acted on by life force, producing living, or organized 
bodies. Viewing bodies under the influence of this 
force gives rise to the line of biological science in the 
course. This science differs from the two preceding in 
that the ideas are not universal. This gives rise to the 
division into organized and unorganized beings. Living 
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objects are still acted on by physical forces, and exist 
under mathematical relations. Hence all living bodies 
are treated in the lines of physical and mathematical 
studies. 

Some of these living, organized beings are acted upon 
by spiritual, or mind force, giving rise to psychological 
science, using the term in its broadest sense. The ideas 
here apply to still fewer objects. Such objects are still 
acted upon by life force and physical force, and exist 
under mathematical relations; and hence are subjects of 
discussion in all the preceding lines. 

The world is a hierarchy of forces. Each is based in 
and arises out of the preceding; and all may manifest 
themselves in the same object. These forces condition 
the order of knowing the object. An object can not 
be known as to its nature and physical forces till it is 
first thought in space and time. Hence the physical 
sciences are based on mathematical sciences. 

No organized, or living being could exist as such if 
it were not acted on by all the lower forces. A plant, 
to live, must be acted on by cohesion and chemical 
aflSnity. So that every living being must be known 
under the lower forces, and, also, under the mathemat- 
ical relations to be known at all. Hence the biological 
sciences are based upon the physical sciences, and 
through them on the mathematical sciences. 

Every being acted on by mind force could not exist 
as such if not acted on by all the lower forces, vital and 
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physical, and if not existing under mathematical rela- 
tions. Hence to know a spiritual being implies a 
knowledge of it as a living being, a physical being, and 
a mathematical being. 

All existence is organized under these relations and 
forces; and this determines the lines along which the 
pupil's thought must move in gaining a knowledge of 
the objective world. These lines are separated because 
a new force is operative in passing upward from matter 
to mind; they are unified in the fact that each lower 
relation and force is effective in all the succeeding. 
Man forms a distinct line because spiritual force is 
manifested ; but he is connected with all lines^ since 
he is not only treated as a spiritual being, but as a bio- 
logical being, as a physical being, and as a mathematical 
being. Plants and animals form a distinct line because 
of the presence of a force not found below them, and the 
absence of a force found above them. They are treated 
not only as biological beings, but as physical and math- 
ematical beings. Thus arise the lines of study and the 
the unity among them; giving the following course of 
study: 

Mathematical Science — Time and Space — ^the 

Field of Creation. 
Physical Science — Matter and Physical Force. 
Biological Science — Matter— Physical Force 

and Life Force. 
Psychological Science — Mind Force. 



Subjects. 



1. 

2. 
S. 



4. 



By the same process as the foregoing, each of these 
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lines may be divided until the detail of studies is reached 
which is usually given in the school curriculum. There 
is a force which divides physical science into physics 
and chemistry; one that divides biological science into 
botany, zoology, and human physiology, etc. Space 
forbids such detail here. Summing up at once the re- 
suit that would be reached, to the extent of the public 
school course, it stands about as follows: 



''Mathematical Science, i 3. Arithmetic. 

.8. Algebra. 



CO 

8 



OQ 



1. Geometry-- Form and Extension. 

Number. 



Physical Science. 



Biological Science. 



1. Physics. 

< 2. Chemistry. 
.8. Geography. 

1. Botany. 

< 2. Zoology. 

.8. Human Physiology. 

1. Thought Power. 



> Natural Science. 



Psychological Science. * 



2. Feeling Power. 



1 8. Will Power. 



1. Psychology. 

2. Logic. 

8. Language. 

1. Drawing. 

2. Music. 

8. Literature. 

1. History. 

2. Morals. 



Before the course of study is complete, each of these 
branches must be traced out into its logical relation of 
par^ until parts are reached sufficiently narrow for a 
single lesson. For instance, language studies are divided 
into three classes, accordingly as the language form is 
viewed in relation to an idea or in relation to a thought, 
or whether the form and thought taken in their unity, 
are viewed in relation to the effect which the speaker 
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desires to produce. This gives rise to word study, sen- 
tence study, and discourse study. These again divide; 
as, in discourse study there is the science and the art — 
the science treated in rhetoric; and the art, the science 
applied, in reading and composition; the first being the 
interpretation of discourse, and the second the construc- 
tion. Continuing this process of logical division, sub- 
ject-matter will be reached that can be compassed in the 
plan of a single recitation. When all subjects fire thus 
reduced the basis of the course of study is formed. 

Such a plan of dividing and unifying the whole field 
of knowledge makes the course organic and systematic; 
giving it completeness and symmetry. Thus it is freed 
from bias, caprice, and custom. 

The Modifying Factor. 

From the foregoing it appears that the student should 
begin his work with mathematical studies; completing 
these, he should next take the lowest physical science ; 
and thus move through the subjects in the order of con- 
ditioning and <5onditioned, completing each before be- 
ginning the next. While such is the logical orde|^ it 
is not the learner's order; chiefly because of his unfold- 
ing power of thought. This factor is so eflfective that, 
instead of pursuing each line through which logically 
conditions the next, all the lines are carried abreast. 
The child on entering school takes a cross section of all 
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thle lines — that phase of each of them which is adapted 
to the faculties then most active, and to the knowledge 
then possessed. He can advance but a little way in 
each before he falters from deficiency of knowledge or 
power of thought. Then he is compelled to turn, back 
to pursue as far as possible another line. These forward 
movements are so insignificantly short as compared to 
his movements from one line to another that his course 
of study is crosswise of the logical course. When more, 
power has been gained each separate logical line is pur- 
sued relatively longer. This movement forward on 
lines begins, after awhile, to overshadow the movement 
from one line to another. Finally in university work, 
he specializes — ^feels his way along one line of thought 
out towards its limit. 

At the outset of the pupil's course, the field seems to 
be .broader, since the pupil is compelled to range over 
the whole extent of knowledge; but the content is shal- 
low. In the last part of his course the field seems nar- 
row, being limited to a single line; but the content is 
deep. And since the content is deep, the field, while 
seeming narrow, is the whole extent of existence. The 
universal attributes in the line studied, root themselves 
out into all being. So that while the special student ex- 
pects to narrow his field he has at the same time wi- 
dened it by giving a universal meaning to the object 
studied. The university student seeks for universal 
content in the object, and this is universal in extent; 
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while the primary pupil glides over universal extent, 
reaching only superficial content. 

It is all a question of the unfolding order of the sub- 
ject as determined by the developing mind. Or, what 
is the same thing, it is the degree of generality of the 
subject-matter as determined by the phase of the mind 
addressed. The broad phases of mental development — 
perception, understanding, and reason, dealing with, 
respectively, individuals, generals, and universals — give 
rise to the three phases of culture in the school system 
— common school, high school, and the university, treat- 
ing respectively of common knowledge, science, and 
philosophy. This classification of schools is not in- 
tended to fit into that now existing, but is ideally based 
on the laws of thought. The classification does,' how- 
ever, fit fairly well the existing state of things. It would 
remove the line between the high school and ourso-called 
universities upward, and thus elevate both. 

These phases are broadly marked; but they are valid, 
being grounded in the phases of the mind's develop- 
ment from infancy to maturity; or, in the nature of 
knowledge as it presents itself in the three phases of 
the individual, the general, and the universal. For ex- 
ample, the child learns an individual cow, and soon 
others; and as he proceeds in learning individuals, 
makes them into small classes. At the same time, it 
learns a particular horse, and then others; and as before, 
makes them into a small class. And so with other ob- 
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jects; classifying in respect to superficial and obtrusive 
attributes. But all the time the individual classified is 
prominent in the child's consciousness. It is not con- 
sciously forming classes — seeking the general. Soon, 
these small classes are brought together into larger ones ; 
increasing the extent of the class by dropping the su- 
perficial attributes of the content. The attributes be- 
come more general, and more fundamental. His think- 
ing, we say, rises in generality. Soon his increasing 
group of animals grows into larger classes; and because 
the common attributes become more general, less ob- 
vious, and, therefore, the more to be searched for, his 
eflfort to classify becomes conscious; and he then be- 
gins to think scientifically — to form his science of ani- 
mals — ^to study zoology. Thus, and at the same time, 
he builds up his knowledge of plants into the science 
of botany. Later, he unites the concejpt plant and the 
concept animal into that of living, organic being — 
dropping the uncommon, and therefore the most super- 
ficial attributes remaining; yet holding to the one most 
fundamental and most general. He is now a biologist. 
In these latter phases, he is passing through and out of 
the high school. Soon, he studies the laws of life in 
general. Spiritual laws are subsumed under laws of 
life ; and we have a student reaching well up into the 
universal — ^a university student. This is an orderly 
unfolding without breaks; the divisions, as in all other 
cases^ are made only for the convenience of thought. 
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Hence the movement of the mind from the individual 
to the universal is not only the law of movement in 
learning irrespective of the time required, but it is the 
law of growth in knowledge through the unfolding years 
of life. It may properly be said then that a course of 
study is the subject-matter arranged in the necessary 
order of the learner's movement from the period of child- 
hood, when he grasps individuals as such through sense 
perception to the time when he grasps, through reason, 
universals in individuals. 

From this it appears that there are no higher subjects; j 

only higher phases of the same subject. The study of j 

form, treated in geometry, has its perceptive, imagina- 
tive, and experimental phase, suitable to the lowest grade 
of thinking. From this phase the subject, as it grows in 
the mind of the learner, increases in generality and depth 
of content until the highest mind may engage its best 
powers upon it. Geography has its perceptive and im- 
aginative phase suitable to the child. In this phase he 
has an experience with individual objects within the 
range of sense-perception, and pictures the earth and the 
objects on it which lie beyond perception. Then fol- 
lows a low phase of organizing and grouping into small 
unities, under superficial laws by simple judgement, the 
objects supplied by the piteceding processes; at the same 
time enriching the work of sense-perception and the im- 
agination. Thus continuing by degrees until the unity 
of the world is reached in a single principle. Instead 
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of a multitude of things as at the beginning, the student 
at the end finds but one thing — ^the earth, inclusive of 
all other things studied in that line. This view of 
the earth in its organic unity, which includes its unity 
with the universe, requires the highest powers of the 
most gifted mind; and is a fit subject for the university; 
as the lowest phase mentioned is a fit subject for the 
primary grade. History has its picture and story side 
suitable for the child; and also its philosophic side suit- 
able for a Hegel. 

In a course of study, therefore, all lines of thought 
should begin at the beginning of the course. The lower 
phase of all subjects should be mastered while the stu- 
dent is in the lower phase of thought. For instance, the 
imaginative and constructive phase of geometry, called 
form work, should be as fully done as possible before the 
power of demonstration is developed. The perceptive 
and memory phase of Latin can be most economically 
completed while the pupil is in that phase; leaving the 
higher powers free for exercise on the higher phase of 
the subject. 

An objection is often urged against pursuing all lines 
o{ work at the same time — ^form, drawing, number, 
plants, animals, &c., on the ground of the burden thus 
placed upon the children; and that it is better to be 
thorough in a few things than to be smatterers in many. 

It is not for the teacher to say what the field of thought 
shall be. If ideas of form and number, and physical 
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and vital forces, &c., are organically related in the world 
to be known, then it is not for the teacher to vote them 
in or out. Ideas of form run through all the other sub- 
jects; and if those ideas are not systematically taken 
care of in a line of their own they must be taught inci- 
dentally, and with interruption, as they occur in the 
other lines. The idea triangle is essential to plant work, 
animal work, geography,physiology,reading,psychology, 
etc. ; hence the teacher must be delayed if the idea has 
not been disposed of in the systematic way. To gain an 
idea of the heart, and countless other things, the pupil 
must have the concept cone; and it is economy to sup- 
ply him with this form of thought in a systematic way, 
lest he become a smatterer. Geography involves ideas 
of plants and animals which can be much more effect- 
ively treated in their own lines. A study of mind so 
much facilitates the reading and literature work as to 
justify systematic lessons on that subject. All this means 
that the course can not be lightened by shirking it. 
These things are in the course, and while they may be 
refused statement and treatment in separate lines, they 
can not be voted out, however burdensome the course 
may seem. It is only a question whether they receive 
systematic and effective treatment or haphazard and 
wasteful attention as they are stumbled onto in the pro- 
gress of work. Whatever is in the course must be in 
the course. 

It is misplaced sympathy to restrict the number of 
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studies to make the work easy. It is more burdensome 
to confine the attention to one line than to give the 
change and variety of six lines. There is a false notion, 
too, that by confining the child to a few lines, considered 
most essential, as reading, writing, and arithmetic, he 
will move proportionately more rapidly if the lines are 
decreased. This can not be done for two reasons: first, 
the more rapid movement is naturally checked by the 
difficulty of the subject increasing more rapidly than 
the child's power of thought increases. All the lines 
can be carried as rapidly as his developing power per- 
mits the child to advance on any one line. Second, as 
indicated above, the lines omitted from the narrowed 
course are essential to the free movement in the lines 
selected. Even music, which seems to be slightly con- 
nected with the other branches, from the rest and 
buoyancy it gives to the mind, may be carried along 
without retarding the progress in other lines. So that 
all the studies that would be omitted under the false 
notion of economizing the child's strength may be gained 
withoutlossof time, while supporting the lines so much 
desired. 

To be thorough in a few lines rather than a smatterer 
in many is a most deceptive argument. It thrusts in 
the face two horns of a dilemma, and in self-defense 
one of them is seized rather than to choose the other, 
forgetting that there may be a third choice. There is 
no such thing as being thorough in a few things with- 
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out the knowledge of many. Besides, a student may 
be a smatterer in one line as easily as in two. To smat- 
ter is to study things as isolated; to be thorough is to 
run a principle through them. A student may smat- 
ter in the study- of botany; he may study all things in 
their unity and thus not smatter. Herbert Spencer is 
a student of all lines, without smattering. Bacon said: 
"I have taken all knowledge to my province." The 
question is not the number of things to which the student 
gives his attention but whether he unifies his subject- 
matter; and this means that he generalizes it. Special- 
izing is not the end, but a means of universalizing. We 
do not specialize, because the whole field of knowledge 
is too broad to be compassed by one mind. The part 
seems to out run man's powers as readily as the whole. 
A knowledge of the part requires a knowledge of the 
whole. Any part of knowledge is infinite in its rela- 
tions. To know that particular tree requires a knowl- 
edge of mathematics, physics, chemistry and biology; 
and these require a knowledge of languages. Also, 
there is required a knowledge of spiritual laws, whose 
analogies throw light on the tree life, and which forms 
the basis of knowledge and certainty of that which is 
thought to be found in the tree. 

<< Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies; — 
Hold yon here, root and aU, in my hand, 
Little flower— but if I could understand 
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What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.*' 

A student can not take up his specialty and treat it 
as isolated. The moment he reaches deep down, he 
finds universal truth; and this forces him to reach be- 
yond his specialty for light. The student decides to be 
a chemist; and at once needs to be a good mathema- 
tician, physicist, biologist, linguist, and philosopher. 
We may hitch ahead a little our end of truth, but it is 
so connected with the other end that, one quadrant 
reached, and we shall go round in a circle unless we 
bring up the other end. Yet we are compelled to search 
for universal truth in the form of the particular. There- 
fore, these two seemingly antagonistic phases of the 
university idea — that the university views its subject 
matter from the standpoint of the universal, and that 
it is a school of specialties — are organically interde- 
pendent. Universal truth must be arrived at by a pro- 
cess of division of labor. Each must locate his point in 
the sphere of knowledge, and point out the curvature. 

Thus the.course of study is formed between the two 
poles of universal extent and universal content. The 
primary pupil views the world in its universal extent 
by means of superficial and limited content; the uni- 
versity student views the world in its universal content 
as found in limited extent. The child not being able 
to reach a single unifying principle, not even anything 
less than a multiplicity of unifying principles, must 
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leave its objects isolated, or in a multiplicity of groups. 
Even in the latter case it is unconscious unification; so 
that practically the world is a world of individuals. 
The university student seeks in limited extent a single 
principle which is the unity of the whole; and thus 
grasps the universe in each object and is relieved from 
the necessity of seizing it in detail. 
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MEANS IN TEACHING. 



The first chapter disclosed the fact that the teaching 
act is complex, having three elements of which the 
teacher must be conscious — the end in the process of re- 
alizing itself; the mental steps in learning the object 
under consideration; and the means of stimulating the 
activity in the learning process. The last is yet to be 
considered. 

The immediate condition underlying the skillful use 
of means has already been stated and fully illustrated 
in connection with the analysis of the teaching act. It 
was there found that the condition of using means ef- 
fectively is being vividly conscious of the experience of 
the pupil in learning. The unity of the teacher with the 
pupil in his effort to learn prompts the teacher to the 
nice choice of means in a given necessity. In the prep- 
aration of the lesson the teacher brings into conscious- 
ness the necessary elements of the pupiPs experience — 
his movement in thinking, feeling, and willing — ^and in 
light of these elements devises means adapted to stimu- 
late them. Devices and methods can not be studied as 
something apart from the learning process. The teacher 
must enter the life of the pupil, and from the inner view 
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order the external condition. This is the only escape 
from mechanism and formalism into that free activity 
which is one with its form and can not be burdened 
by it. 

Kotive to Which Means Appeal. — This principle in the 
use of means, which underlies the foregoing, has been so 
fully suggested in the chapters on Purpose and Method 
as to require only a summary statement here. We have 
seen that the fundamental fact of human spirit is a striv- 
ing of its own impulse to realize itself; and to this end 
it craves to make its own the world of thought which lies 
beyond it. Man instinctively feels that, beyond his own 
life in the world about him, there is a life akin to his 
own; which must flow into his own to satisfy his long- 
ing for more life. He feels that everything is the mani- 
festation of a universal life of which his own life is a 
part; and that to realize his possibilities he must partici- 
pate in that universal life. This is the meaning of the 
proverbial curiosity of the child. It strives unceasingly, 
by means of all the senses, to get into the life of the ob- 
ject. A blind impulse urges it to a good it knows not of, 
— ^a good through the object which it strives to make its 
own. To know is its own reward; because in knowing 
there is immediate consciousness of realizing the self in 
the object; of rising to the higher self to the extent of 
the life and thought in the object. All means are based 
on this innate tendency of the mind to know the external 
world. The highest test of a teacher's skill in the use 
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of means is whether he causes the pupil to find his life 
in the object; to feel that some craving of the soul is 
gratified and its growth nourished. 

This feeling of unity with the subject under discussion 
is what is known as interest, the most pervasive idea in 
the art of teaching. The word interest (inter and esse) 
means to be between. When a pupil feels that the 
subject before him stands as a means between his pres- 
ent, real self and his future, ideal self, he is interested 
in that subject. A teacher who can truly interest pupils 
in the subject has attained maximum skill in the use of 
means. There is a popular notion of interest, however, 
which does not fall under this description; it is interest 
for the sake of interest, or amusement. The interest 
must be in the thing studied and not in some external 
contrivance to persuade the pupil to endure the subject 
being taught. A pupil may be induced to strive to ex- 
cel in grammar through the unworthy motive of emula- 
tion without being interested because he finds his life 
in the subject. It is one thing to interest a pupil in his 
per cents, but another thing to interest him in his ge- 
ography. The greatest show of interest in school work 
is not a guarantee of interest in the search for knowledge. 
The teacher may have invented extraneous sources of 
attraction to balance a failure to stimulate by the touch 
of life in the subject. Thus it follows that where there 
is a high degree of interest awakened by external devices 
may we suspect the teacher to be dead and formal. 
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To hold per cents, or like means, over pupils as an 
inducement or a threat is not only unnecessary, but 
positively vicious; for unless the pupil finds gratification 
in the subject itself he will form no tendency to future 
study ; he may even form an aversion to it. The teacher 
guides the pupil's study but a short time; but during 
that time he should give the pupil a life-long tendency 
to seek truth. There is no greater evil in education 
than that of deadening the natural appetite for knowl- 
edge; and this is done by urging through the course on 
external pressure. At the end pupils give a sigh of re- 
lief, rather than feel a restless longing for truth and 
righteousness. 

Even after proper means have been selected all dili- 
gence must be used to keep them from intercepting 
the pupil's thought and prevent it from going direct to 
the object. A map and globe are good things; but a 
pupil may never see beyond them to the earth. Dia- 
gramming a sentence may, occasionally, be a convenient 
means; but how often is it used so that the pupil studies 
the diagram and not the sentence! Whatever the aids 
used in picturing a battle, they must be so used that the 
pupil will be a direct observer and feel without hindrance 
the strife and heroism. Not only should he not be think- 
ing on the words of the text, but the map of the battle- 
field must disappear for the real field with its woods, 
hills, ravines, and surging armies. The aids of text and 
cuts in physiology must disappear, leaving the mind in 
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free contact with the organ studied. The distinction be- 
tween good teaching and bad is sharply drawn; in one 
the means are so used as to bring the mind into vital 
touch with the thought in the object; in the other, they 
are so used as to intercept the free activity on the object. 
The child not only craves to find its life as already 
embodied in things but is moved to express its life in 
external forms. This is the obverse side of the preced- 
ing truth. He is an originator, a self-active being and 
can not rest till he makes his thought and purpose valid 
in the external world. He rejoices at every opportunity 
to manifest his power. Difficulties challenge him to 
greater effort. He is happiest in work when his powers, 
without useless effort, are engaged to their full capacity. 
Work must neither be too difficult nor too easy; one is 
as fatal to interest as the other. The teacher often de- 
stroys interest by assigning matter so difficult, or in such 
an obscure way, as to cause useless and vexing effort. 
The pupil desires his labor to bear fruit; and while we 
talk of activity for the sake of the discipline, the pupil 
will still demand a satisfaction in the form of objective 
truth. On the other hand, the teacher will as often fail 
to secure interest by assigning work unworthy of his 
powers, or by giving too much assistance. The lesson is 
often questioned into little bits, when it would stimu- 
late a higher degree of self-activity for the pupil to work 
on the matter as a whole and discuss it without con- 
tinual prompting. Independent and original research is 
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said to be characteristic of university work; but is not 
this the true principle for all school work? for by this 
means the teacher respects the pupil's freedom and 
self-activity. In the advanced work the pupil is given 
a longer period of freedom; but the principle is the 
same. A child may reach the end of his investigation 
of a butterfly in ten minutes; but it is independent 
and original research to all intents and purposes. A 
pupil in the high school can sometimes work with profit 
for two or three days on an historical problem, books 
and references having been supplied. His self-activity 
is thus challenged, and he will acquire more strength 
than by depending on the teacher to lead his thought 
through the details by countless questions. But in what- 
ever way it is done the teacher must respect the self- 
activity of the pupil, to the end that he be both inter- 
ested and made capable of independent work — to the 
end that the teacher become useless to him as soon 
as possible. 

Thus while the teacher devises means in a given act 
of teaching in discerning what the mental steps are in 
learning the object he must recognize and respect, as a 
universal condition of all means, the natural impulse of 
the pupil to do and to know and the power of the sub- 
ject, when properly adjusted, to gratify the impulse. 
The teacher can readily, in light of the chapters on Pur- 
pose and Method, deduce many of the most important 
principles in the art of teaching. There is yet, however, 
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an external condition through which means must oper- 
ate, on which no help has been given. Looking outward 
from the immediate teaching act, to which attention has 
so far been held, means extend out to the limit of the 
whole school process. The whole school machinery must 
be wielded into unity with the teaching act. The pro- 
cess of doing this is 

SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 

The purpose of this book requires school management 
to be reduced to the unity of a single principle. It is 
impossible, as well as undesirable, to prescribe a com- 
plete list of specific duties. The wisest economy is to 
make clear some one principle which has the power to 
take care of all individual cases. Besides, specific rules 
deaden and enslave, while a fundamental principle 
guides and inspires with a consciousness of freedom and 
power. 

A catalogue of "do's" and "do nots" may serve the 
mere operative in a factory where the material condi- 
tions remain fixed; but the teacher, with whom the 
conditions are perpetually varying, must be guided by 
a principle, which tact and ingenuity must apply to 
each new case when it arises. Thus can the teacher gain 
certainty and precision; for unvarying rules can not 
be safely applied to varying conditions. The attempt 
to so apply them is the prolific source of error, both 
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in management and in instruction. Hence a funda- 
mental principle, i. e., a principle which is inherent in 
all the facts under consideration, has not only the 
greatest economic breadth by Including the whole sys- 
tem of facts, but gives the greatest certainty in dealing 
with any one of the facts in the system. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE. 

. School management is a phase of the complex school 
process, just as means, in the limited sense, was found 
to be a phase of the complex teaching act; and its funda- 
mental principle is its organic relation in that process. 
An analysis of the school process will disclose the uni- 
fying principle. 

Everything exists in idea before it can exist in ob- 
jective reality. The steam engine, the cathedral at 
Milan, Paradise Lost, and the human body must all 
have been in mind before they could have become ob- 
jective facts. This is no less true of an institution; as 
-ailroad company, a secret order, a church, a state, or 
«3bool. 

The primary movement, then, in the school process is 
at from the idea, or subjective school, to the real, or 
jective school. The first element does not disappear 
d give place to the second; it logically conditions the 
X)nd, and wiU be found always co-exieting with it as 
e life giving principle. The objective school ceases 
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to be the moment it is dropped out of thought. The 
teacher can make his school appear in outer form only 
as he thinks it and while he thinks it. 

Turning to the idea school, we find it, also, to be an 
organic process. The formation of the idea begins in a 
felt need — a need for something to remove the limita- 
tions of ignorance. There is felt to be an end to be re- 
alized; a purpose for something which does not exist. 
Then, systematic instruction is seen to be the means of 
satisfying the need; of realizing the purpose. But in- 
struction could not be given without organized means; 
and this gives rise to the thought of school management ; 
using the term broadly enough to include school organ- 
ization, this being only a phase of the former. These 
elements in the idea school could not arise in any other 
order; neither can any be omitted or added. Instruc- 
tion could never be conceived without the thought of 
an end to be realized, and management arises under the 
necessity of instruction. Each may exist in thought 
without the succeeding, but not without the preceding; 
which proves that the process in the idea school is a 
movement in the direction named — ^purpose, instruc- 
tion, management. 

This order is reversed in the real school. In the real 
school, we manage first, then teach ; then the aim is 
realized. This order cannot be reversed. We can not 
conceive of realizing the purpose of the school without 
giving instruction; nor of giving instruction without 
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using the means to that end. But as before, one of 
these elements does not— can not — cease to be when the 
element which it conditions arises. They coexist in 
time, yet each logically conditions the other in the order 
named. The end, or purpose, is being realized while 
instruction moves forward; and management can not 
cease while instruction continues. 
Thus we arrive at this outline: 



The 
School Process.' 



The idea school ( 1 Purpose, or need. 

^ <2 Instraction. 

g [s Management. 

g r4 Management. 

J <5 Instraction. 

,The real school L 6 Purpose, or need, realized. 

The first in idea is last in objective reality. An idea 
always reverses the order of its elements in the process 
of becoming external. In this case the process consists 
in the purpose conceived giving rise to the idea instruc- 
tion, and through instruction it necessitates the idea 
of management; and then it demands external man- 
agement, and this followed by instruction. The pur- 
pose is then realized; the beginning becomes the end. 

This makes clear the function of management in the 
school process, and opens the way for a statement of the 
fundamental principle sought. School management 
conditions the act of instruction, and, through this, aids 
in realizing the purpose. Its function relates directly 
to instruction and indirectly to purpose. Yet manage- 
ment does directly meet the need for which the school 
exists, as it is a most potent means of directly forming 
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the moral habit of self-control. Since the management 
which is best adapted to facilitate instruction is also 
best adapted to form the moral habit, we may simplify 
our discussion by keeping only one of the ends in view, 
at present; and since the need of management is im- 
mediately felt in connection with instruction, that may 
now be given as its purpose, leaving for a subsequent 
statement to disclose the ethical value arising from the 
nature of the process. Then, we may say, for the pres- 
ent, that the pjurpose of management is to secure the 
best possible condition for the act of instruction. 

The nature of the act of instruction makes more defi- 
nite the condition which management is to secure. We 
have seen that in an act of instruction the teacher's 
mind and the pupil's mind become one; each thinks the 
same thought, entertains the same emotion, and is stirred 
by the same resolution. This organic unity of the two 
minds is the essential nature of the teaching process. 
Instruction is conditioned on this unity; and since 
management conditions instruction it does so through 
securing unity between the mind of the teacher and that 
of the pupil. 

Simple as this may seem it is the fundamental princi- 
ple of school management; the focal center of the school 
as an external organism. Every act of the teacher, pu- 
pil, or school officer should tend to secure the unity just 
described. Every act is tested by its bearing on this 
unity, — a good act tends to secure it; a bad act, to de- 
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stroy it. No matter how remote the act may be, it ulti- 
mately finds its way to this center. When the director 
fails to supply good fuel, or the trustee a g6od black- 
board, the unity is broken or weakened. When the 
county superintendent gives license to a teacher, 'or a 
trustee selects one, the value of the act will be tested 
in the unity of the teacher and pupil in the teaching 
act. The state superintendent or attorney general 
renders a decision, and it ultimately shows itself in the 
concrete teaching process — in the unity of mind with 
mind in the teaching act. The teacher fails to prepare 
the lesson, and the detrimental result is found when his 
mind fails to come into unity with that of the pupil on 
the topic under consideration. 

Therefore, a right act in school is one which secures, 
or tends to secure, unity between the mind of the teacher 
and the mind of the pupil in the act of instruction. A 
wrong act is one which destroys, or tends to destroy, 
such unity. Behavior, or conduct, in school, whether 
on the part of the teacher, parent, pupil, or school offi- 
cer, is the way one bears himself in reference to this 
vital touch of mind with mind in the act of instruction. 

School management, then, is the process by which all 
the acts of the individuals constituting the school are 
brought into the unity of the one act above described. 
This makes it an organic process — a series of steps to 
one end. The school thus appears to be an organism, 
for it is composed of parts co-operating to one end. The 
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teacher and the pupil stand in immediate relation to 
that end; for it is their minds which enter into the 
unity of instruction. They immediately co-operate to 
an end — the pupil's growth. Such co-operation consti- 
tutes a school — even when there is but one pupil. Gar- 
field thought that if Mark Hopkins were on one end of 
a log and himself on the other there would be a uni- 
versity. Two or more pupils may join with the teacher 
in thinking a thought, as easily as one can do so. Thus 
arises the class, — arises as a matter of economy. The 
larger the class the greater the economy, so long as unity 
can be maintained. It is interesting to note here the 
distinction between the organic unit called the school 
and the class unit. In the organic unit there is the 
unity of co-operation to an end; while in the class unit 
there is only the unity in likeness of attributes — like- 
ness in that each individual in the class joins the teacher 
in some thinking act. 

Unity between teacher and pupils depends, (1) on 
certain external conditions, and (2) on the process of 
teaching itself; therefore, the teacher must, before en- 
tering into unity with the mind of the pupil, supply 
the external conditions on which the unity to be pro- 
duced depends; and then, while the process of teaching 
moves forward, must hold the pupil's mind in unity 
with his own. 
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External Conditions of Unity. 

Communicable Relation of Teacher and Pupils. — 1. The 

primary and immediate condition of unity is that which 
makes possible the exchange of thought through speech, 
look, and gesture. Without this means the two minds 
could not be brought into the same act. Hence the 
first thing to do in management is to bring teacher 
and pupils into communicable relation; which means 
that all must be present at a given time and place. 
The law of obedience to the requirement of time and 
place derives its authority from the fact that without 
this particular form of obedience the co-operation of 
teacher and pupil is impossible. The law against ab- 
sence and tardiness does not derive its validity from 
the school board or the legislature; but from the nature 
of teaching. Truancy is wrong because it renders im- 
possible the oneness of mind between teacher and pupil 
necessary to instruction. The pupil or teacher who is 
willfully absent or tardy does that which, if done by all 
who have the same right, and to whom the same right 
is extended by the law breaker from the fact that he 
has assumed such privilege, would completely destroy 
the school organization, so far as teacher and pupil are 
concerned. This requirement of time and place is 
sacred, and the teacher and pupils should feel under 
the strictest obligations to keep it inviolate. There 
should be the most rigid adherence to exact time in 
opening and closing the day and its sessions. The 
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ethical value of such obedience is to be discussed under 
the general heading of ethical value of school manage- 
ment. I speak here only of such obedience in relation 
to the organic unity of teacher and pupils in the act of 
instruction. 

2. Securing communicable relation between teacher 
and pupils requires more than their presence in the 
school house at the given time. It requires pupils to 
be seated in a compact form, so that the teacher can 
seize the entire group in one view. The seated por- 
tion of t^e room should not be so wide from right to 
left, or so long from front to back, that all the pupils 
can not be equally distinctly addressed by voice or eye. 
If classes are to be heard in their seats, say in the left, 
middle, or right of the room, the width of the room 
from right to left would be increased above what it 
should be for convenience in grasping the school as a 
whole. In such a case there should be a compromise 
between the two requirements. If the school is to be 
addressed always as a whole, as is often the case in a 
high school, the seated portion should be about square; 
if two grades are to be in the room, the seated portion 
should be about one-third wider from right to left than 
from front to back. 

It is not well to have the body of the school sepa- 
rated by stoves or wide aisles. The external form of 
unity should be maintained. The rows of desks should 
be straight each way and of even length. The whole 
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should look well as a body. When there are only a few 
pupils for the number of desks these pupils should not 
be scattered so as to give the whole a ragged appearance. 
Compactness and external form of unity furthers the 
mental unity sought. It is wise foresight to visit the 
school room before opening school and make sure that 
the seating is in proper form. 

This law of seating so as to secure easy communica- 
ble relations requires the teacher to keep the proper 
place before the school. He should not, for instance, 
go to the back part of the room to aid a pupil. He 
should be where he can see and be seen ; hear and be 
heard. 

Economizing Pupils' Energy. — The law of unity requires 
all the mental energy of the pupil on the subject under 
consideration. Therefore, the conditions must be such 
as not to divert a portion of his energy to something 
aside from the line of discussion. 

1. One cause diverting the energy from the thought 
in the lesson is the pupil's uncomfortable bodily con- 
dition. The pupil's physical condition must be such 
that he does not think of self; or, better, such that his 
mental energy will be intensified by physical vigor. 
The teacher can not supply red blood nor prompt the 
rhythmic pulse; but he can do much by way of secur- 
ing comfort to the body while in the school-room. 

a. The seats should be so comfortable that the body 
is kept rested — should be the shape of the body, and 
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neither too high nor too low. Much is properly said 
on hygienic grounds against the high desk for small 
pupils; but I wish here to emphasize the fact that such 
is also detrimental to the act of instruction. The old 
split puncheon seat without back was very uncomfor- 
table and thus very much opposed to mental unity of 
teacher and pupil. We find here the grounds for inter- 
missions and for frequent physical exercises. This is 
not now a question of preserving health, but of secur- 
ing undivided attention. 

b. The air should be kept at the proper tempera- 
ture. If a pupil is chilled his attention is directed to 
himself; and in a school of forty chilled pupils there 
are forty unities instead of one. It would be difficult 
to overestimate the waste from inefficient heating appa- 
ratus. With a small stove in one corner of a large room 
on a cold day, unity is impossible and the day wasted. 
The air must be kept at a uniform and proper tempera- 
ture all over the room, or the efficiency of the teaching 
act is impaired — impaired just in that proportion in 
which the attention is directed to the self. 

c. The effect of bad ventilation on the desired men- 
tal unity is obvious. Drowsiness and depression weaken 
and divert mental energy, and prevent the fullest co- 
operation of thought in the line of discussion. 

d. The light may so fall on the pupil's work as to 
divert his attention from the thought in the lesson. 

Thus all these points — seating, heating, ventilating, 
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and lighting— so properly urged as matters of health, 
are the conditions to receive attention in securing unity 
in the act of instruction; for bad seating, heating, ven- 
tilating, and lighting, make the body so uncomfortable 
that the pupil necessarily thinks of himself instead of 
the object to be considered. 

2. If the attention is not diverted from the lesson to 
the self it may be attracted to some other object aside 
from the line of thought. This may be occasioned 
through one of the senses, especially through touch, 
sight, or hearing; or by some preceding train of thought 
in which the mind is absorbed. 

a. Because objects which the pupil may touch are* 
apt to attract his attention, all objects, other than those 
required in the immediate work, should be removed 
from the desk. Let there be an apple, a ball, a knife, 
or a pen on the desk, and it seems almost impossible for 
the pupil to refrain from handling it; and thus having 
other thoughts awakened than those desired. The ad- 
vantage of single over double desks arises at this point. 
Every experienced teacher knows how much less is the 
strain to keep order with pupils seated single than when 
seated double; so much less that it is wise economy for 
the trustee to buy the single desk at a much greater 
cost. 

b. Since attention is apt to be attracted through the 
eye, all unnecessary movement about the room should 
be avoided, and all the objects in the room be orderly 
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bestowed. Pupils passing in and out during school 
sessions; getting drink; coal bucket out of place; one 
curtain down and another up, etc., etc., all confuse the 
attention through the eye. 

c. Most effective of all means of diverting the atten- 
tion is that of noise. Silence must be the law of the 
school room. The noise of whispering, studying, fixing 
fires, walking, loud talk of teacher, etc., must be gotten 
rid of. It is quite common for the teacher to make 
more noise than all the pupils together. A teacher 
should speak in subdued tones, and move about too 
quietly to attract notice. He should so address a class 
during recitation that the pupils studying would not 
be compelled to listen. Pencils should be sharpened at 
recess; and slate frames covered, or slates abolished for 
note books. 

I know it has been often urged that a noisy school- 
room is a sign of energy and activity; of industry and 
hard work; that the working bee-hive must hum. This 
sounds very well till we reflect that it is physical energy 
and activity that makes the noise; there is no mental 
analogy. Rather it is the reverse; for the greater the 
mental activity the greater the silence. The boy who 
thinks is not necessarily noisy, but necessarily silent. 
All professional students seek a silent retreat as the best 
condition for mental labor. This doctrine of a noisy 
school arises from two classes of teachers; those who can 
not secure silence, and seek an escape through the the- 
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ory; and those who champion in good faith the plea for 
freedom on the part of the pupil; or as it seems to some, 
a plea for license. 

d. Little can be said to free the mind from prepos- 
sessing moods and trains of thought. The opening 
exercise has a value at this point. Pupils gather in the 
school-room in the morning bringing with them their 
diverse interests and thoughts born of their multifarious 
duties, amusements, and associations. The opening 
exercise draws their minds to a center. The music 
melts their minds into a common mood; and the Scrip- 
ture lesson recalls them from their rambling, and tones 
the thought for the labor of the day. I believe that an 
opening exercise is justified on the score of school man- 
agement, as well as on account of religious culture. 

Tone of School-room, — The general tone of the school- 
room is a distinct and eflScient means of bringing into 
unity the mind of teacher and pupils. The school room 
should be homelike and cheerful; an attractive and 
pleasant place to be. It should not be bare, hard and 
repulsive; but filled with sunshine and delight, which 
makes it more attractive and cheering than the home of 
the average child. This does not require upholstered 
furniture and elaborate decorations. Clean walls, with 
here and there a well chosen picture, which can speak 
to the mind and heart of the child; neat window cur- 
tains; a few flowers; some carpeting — the more the bet- 
ter; and whatever little matters good taste would suggest. 
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The tone of the school room, aside from inducing the 
mood of mind favorable to unity of thought, is one of 
the powerful unconscious influences shaping the char- 
acter of the child ; and should receive as careful atten- 
tion as the multiplication table. Plenty of our cities 
have court houses carpeted quite expensively to be 
bespattered by coarse men whose formative period is 
past; while their school houses wdth bare walls, floors, 
and platforms, are occupied constantly for the entire day 
by pure, susceptible childhood. A more refining pow- 
er in the school room, and the court room becomes the 
less useful. The court house is not overdone; the school 
house is underdone. But the teacher must not wait for 
the trustee to do expensive things; with no expense, 
except the free contributions of the pupils, in articles 
and in labor, the school room can be made quite cheery. 
The will finds the way. 

Unity in Teacher's Thought — All the conditions enu- 
merated may be perfect, but they will go for naught 
unless the teacher who stands before that school has the 
habit of organic unity in thought. He must constantly 
grasp the school as an organism — must grasp it into 
unity — as the work proceeds; and this requires a power 
of a definite kind — the power to hold all the details of 
the process without losing sight of the main issue. First, 
of course, the teacher must have a clear conception of 
the school as an organism, — must have a potent ideal of 
unity — an ideal which really orders everything into an 
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harmonious system. No source of failure is more fruit- 
ful than this lack of ideal unity of the school. The 
school goes loose all through, and the teacher, while feel- 
ing vaguely that something is wrong, can not feel defi- 
nitely what it is. With this feeling of unity there must 
be the power to grasp the whole while thinking the 
parts. It requires considerable power of attention not 
to let slip the whole while attending to the parts. The 
pupil must be answered, the recitation heard, and with 
these the whole school move forward in the mind of 
the teacher. Thus the character of the teacher's whole 
education appears in his management. K he has been 
trained to think organically — to bring everything into 
a unified system — he will thus operate with his school. 
"As the teacher, so the school." If the school must be 
a unit^ the teacher's thought must be a unit. What- 
ever, therefore, gives the teacher's mind the organic 
form of activity; whatever trains it to the power of con- 
centrated attention; whatever breaks up the rambling 
and dissipated habit of thought, is an essential part of 
the teacher's preparation in school management. This 
reminds one of that great law of life, namely, that the 
lesser good can be fully secured only by reaching out 
after the greater good which includes it. The best prep- 
aration for school management can be made only by 
seeking the all-inclusive mental habit of unity in 
thought. 

The teacher must not only think the school a unit. 
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but must become one by sympathy with the child he 
governs. This brings us to the great law of sympathy 
between teacher and pupil, which fuses their lives into 
unity. A teacher may grasp the school — that is, the 
pupils — ^as one; but in doing so, may hold them off at 
arm's length. Be it remembered that the unity desired 
is that between mind of teacher and pupil; and this can 
be secured only when the teacher's sympathy reaches 
out and draws the pupil to himself. The warmth of 
the teacher's life must be felt by the pupil. There must 
be no cold atmosphere between them. The teacher's 
heart must really yearn for the pupil's highest good. If 
the teacher is really interested in the lives of his pupils 
— all aglow with sympathy in their struggles — they, by 
the law of sympathy, will be quickened into new life 
by the vital touch of mind with mind. This is the 
unity sought; and can never be realized by any except 
by the sincere and true hearted teacher. 

Unity as Teaching Proceeds. 

Having secured the conditions of unity, the school 
is ready to move forward. In this movement, unity 
must be secured (1) in the school as a whole, or (2) in 
classes while studying and reciting. 

Unity in School as a Whole. — Many things the school 
as a whole join in doing; such as devotional exercises, 
gymnastics, passing in and out of school room, etc. In 
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all such the pupils should be required to think and act 
as one. In all general exercises, too much care can not 
be taken to have, at the outset, the attitude of attention. 
Everything else must be put aside. The desks should 
be cleared of needless books and articles, and the whole 
room assume the appearance of unity. When an an- 
nouncement is to be made or a direction to be given, 
the teacher should not utter a word of it till sure that 
every one is attentive. The combined movement in 
putting books in desks; in turning, standing, marching 
in and out of room, is conducive to both order and dis- 
cipline, as well as being a great economy of time. 

Machinery should not be introduced for its own sake. 
It is always an inner unity desired; and formality is 
destructive of this. The outer form must be a necessity 
of the inner spirit. The teacher must rationally decide, 
having all the circumstances and conditions of the par- 
ticular school at hand, just what mechanical combina- 
tions result from the inner necessity. Thie teacher can 
not take this from imitation, or from any statement that 
might be made; for special conditions would give a new 
form to the law of unity. A country school with all 
grades, must be managed differently from a room of 
two grades in a city school. All that is needed is the 
principle and common sense. But while warning the 
teacher against machinery for its own sake, the danger 
lies in the other direction — too little attention to the 
military side of the school. It is sometimes urged that 
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putting away books, moving in and out, etc., by sig- 
nals, interferes with the pupiFs individuality. We ought 
to think twice before being alarmed at this. This so- 
called individuality is just what needs breaking dnto. 
The child will be a member of society after awhile, and 
then will have to fall into line and march to the music 
of the social order. Caprice and willfulness can not be 
interfered with too much; and the requirements of strict 
combination take square issue with these. The child 
lacks the power of self-control, and can not bring himself 
into harmony with others. This of itself would be 
ground for the most rigid requirement of unity, to say 
nothing of facilitating school work and making instruc- 
tion effective. But this anticipates the ethical value of 
school management. 

Unity in Classes. — Class Studying, — The leading con- 
ditions and means to unity in the class studying, are 
the following: 

1. The condition to be first attended to is that of 
classification. This is one of the most distressing prob- 
lems with which the teacher has to deal ; especially in 
the country schools. All the pupils in the class must 
be of such ability that each may join with the teacher 
in the same thought; must be as nearly of the same 
ability as possible. This becomes a question between 
the number of classes and of having strong and weak 
pupils in the same class. In many cases it is only a 
choice between two evils. It may be impossible to 
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secure the condition required; but the ideal to be striven 
for is that stated. 

City schools do not always make the most of their op- 
portunity for close classification. It often happens, for 
instance, that all fifth year pupils are held to the same 
work, even when there are so many of them that two 
or more classes have to be formed. If there are seventy- 
five pupils in a fifth year grade, so that three classes 
must be formed, it is far better to gradually collect the 
stror^est in one class, the weak in another, and those of 
medium ability in a middle class. And then each of 
these classes should be permitted to move up the in- 
clined plane only so rapidly as the strength of pupils 
permits. There should be no straioing after mile posts. 
No matter whether a class reach a prescribed station; 
let the point reached by the close of the term or year be 
noted, and the march resumed from that point at the 
opening of a new session. This somewhat interferes 
th the externally beautiful system ; but it brings about 
3 internal unity. Many outrages have been commit- 

I in the name of the graded system. Pupils have 
3n forced to be uniform in classification, for the sake 
the uniformity; when the real good of the pupil, as 

II as true gradation, required irregularity. Unity 
d proper classification may require a pupil to recite 
iding in a fifth reader class, and arithmetic with the 
irth reader pupUs ; but such would interfere with the 
temal system. Uniformity and gradation. are differ- 
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ent matters; a difference between the letter which kill- 
eth, and the spirit which maketh alive. 

2. The ideal to be secured in the class studying, is 
the undivided and the' greatest possible stress of atten- 
tion on the thought assigned to be worked out. This 
is unity, not primarily of pupils among themselves, but 
unity with the teacher; although the teacher is at the 
time conducting a recitation. It is unity with his 
thought and purpose. The teacher, before it is possible 
to assign the lesson effectively, must have traced out all 
the thought relations in the subject assigned, which he 
wishes the pupil to trace. If the teacher assigns the 
lesson by pages, without being conscious of the thought 
effort required in mastering what is assigned, there can 
be no unity. Without such preparation on the part of 
the teacher, it would be a mere accident if the lesson 
were assigned so as to secure eflScient effort on the part 
of the pupil. 

Let it be noted again that the unity desired is prima- 
rily, not that among pupils, but that between pupils 
and teacher. If the pupils focus their attention on the 
thought which the teacher has planned for them, unity 
among themselves will be incidentally secured. The 
unity essential may be secured by pupils studying at 
different times and places, as is done with college stu- 
dents. The only reason for requiring the pupils of 
common school grades to study by program, at a given 
time and place, is that they have not the power to im- 
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pose their own limit of time and place. This is the 
principle involved in the discussion of whether high 
school students should study at home. This question 
does not arise with the primary grade, nor with the 
seniors in a college ; because the first without question 
can not limit themselves to their task, while the second 
can do so. The primary pupil is to be trained into the 
power of self-limitation by limiting him. Since we 
scarcely know what to do with high school pupils in 
this respect, they must be in the transitional phase. 
The decision turns on whether they are so disciplined 
that they can self-impose their own task. 

But the unity to be secured in the class studying, 
whether by strict requirement of time and place, by 
program in the school room, or by independent self- 
direction as to time and place, is the unity with the 
teacher in the thought to be worked out in the lesson. 
This brings our attention to one of the essential condi- 
tions of unity in the class studying, which is, that the 
lesson must first have been fully experienced by the 
teacher before assigning it for study by the class. 

3. The lesson should be so clearly and definitely as- 
signed that the pupil can not mistake nor escape what 
is to be done. It is well to have several pupils state 
just what is to be worked out during the study time; 
or, a better form, to require each of several to state just 
what he expects to work out during the time. Often 
a written assignment of the lesson on the board will 
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hold the pupil to more definite study, and the teacher 
to more definite assignment. This is a vital point in 
securing order, and the teacher must not feel that time 
is wasted in causing the pupils to put clearly and fully 
before them a specific topic and a problem concerning 
it which they are to work out. 

4. After each pupil has decided just what he is go- 
ing to do, he must note whether he has all things needed 
for the work, and whether anything about him is not 
needed. All unnecessary things must be removed, and 
the pupil supplied with all that he may chance to need 
in the preparation of his lesson. If he is cold or thirsty, 
now is the time to attend to his wants. He must know 
that after the class has begun the lesson, he can not 
leave his desk, or borrow a knife; that he must speak 
before the signal for work, or he must ever after hold his 
peace. 

5. When each mind is made clear as to the work to 
be done, and all the wants have been supplied, some 
quiet signal, as a nod — all the pupils attentive to the 
teacher — should be given for work to begin. The teacher 
should now pause before the class till he feels that all 
are pulling firmly. It is waste of time to be in nervous 
haste to pass to the recitation. 

6. While conducting the recitation, no pupil in the 
class studying should be permitted to change work, 
speak to any one, get anything which should have been 
before supplied, fix the fire, ask the teacher about his 

20 
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lesson, etc. If the teacher has carefully provided for all 
his wants, there can be no necessity for giving him at- 
tention now. To stop the recitation to answer his ques- 
tion, is to give the time of the twenty in the class to 
the one. He has no right to break the unity between 
teacher and the class. If he finds now that he needs a 
pencil, to supply him would cultivate a want of fore- 
sight, and he will want both pencil and book by to- 
morrow. He can not get the pencil during the study- 
time without breaking up the whole school for a mo- 
ment, at least. If he should pass to get a drink or fix 
the fire, all work must stop for his convenience. His 
study time will, perhaps, continue not over thirty min- 
utes; and if the teacher has attended to all wants, as he 
should, the pupil will not die for anything in so short 
a time, however warmly he may plead his cause. I do 
not mean that there are no circumstances under which 
the pupil may move and accommodate himself to his 
work. If the stove becomes too warm, he should move, 
and without asking the teacher. It is a great gain in 
discipline and self-control for the pupil to take himself 
in charge so far as possible. We must not have foolish 
notions about obedience, and give the pupil to under- 
stand that he must not breathe without permission from 
headquarters. Freedom of the pupil under his own 
judgment as to what is proper, is the only way to secure 
the unity desired, and to cultivate the power of self- 
control. 
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It is not quite so clear that the pupil should not 
change his work during the study-time of a given les- 
son. Suppose a strong pupil gets his history lesson in 
half the time assigned, should he not turn to something 
else? This would seem better than for him to sit idle, 
or be stirring up fun. The fallacy is in the supposition. 
He has not his lesson; if it be well assigned. If so 
many paragraphs are given to learn, he may commit 
them, and, having a wat<jh with stop attachment, may 
note the second and fraction of a second in which he 
made the course. But I have in mind a real teacher, 
who gives the class a problem to work out; and a prob- 
lem is elastic. Suppose he is to work out the battle of 
Bunker Hill; to create a full and vivid picture; to 
note its purpose and results, immediate and remote; to 
mark its parts, and their relations to each other; or 
something of this sort. Where is the end to this lesson? 
This battle may be treated in two paragraphs, which he 
might commit in half the allotted time. In such a 
case, he ought to change his work; and the sooner the 
better. This battle has enough to engage all the power 
of the histprian for thirty minutes, or thirty days. 
Why not put it to the class so that the strongest might 
exhaust his time and strength, and yet the weakest 
have something he can profitably do ? 

It is easy for a pupil to persuade himself that he has 
his lesson, and dangerous to indulge him in that direc- 
tion. What he needs more than his history, is power to 
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fasten his thought on a given problem. The strict re- 
quirements of the study should confer this power. One 
of the best disciplinary opportunities in the school is 
just this furnished by the study-time, in which the 
teacher can help the pupil to hold himself continuously 
to one object of thought. His untrained mind moves 
to its work confusedly, and leaps from one thing to an- 
other, without method and continuity. The strict re- 
quirement of unity is essential not only in learning the 
assigned lesson, but to the more valuable end of con- 
tinued and concentrated attention on whatever he un- 
dertakes to master. No, the more I think of it, so far 
as the lower grades of school are concerned, the more 
rigid does the law appear, that the pupil must not change 
his subject of study during the programmed time for 
class-study. When such a requirement becomes useless 
to him, he no longer needs to study under the immedi- 
ate direction of the teacher. Let it be concluded, there- 
fore, that, unless the house is on fire, pupils in the class 
studying must stick, without wavering, to the question 
set for that time. 

Uniiy in Class Reciiing. — The ideal to be secured in 
the class reciting is that all pupils fuse with the teacher 
in an unbroken effort to grasp the problem under con- 
sideration. Again, let us insist that the unity of one 
pupil with another — a mere external unity — is not the 
unity desired. Such a unity will be secured as a re- 
sult of the essential unity of pupils with teacher. The 
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skill of the teacher in the recitation will be summed up 
in the degree of undivided effort secured. The greater 
the amount and intensity of mental activity aroused in 
conjunction with the thought of the teacher the higher 
should be our estimate of the teaching skill. ^ 

1. One of the general conditions essential to unity is 
that of the proper size of the class and the equal ability 
of its members. There is no absolute standard for the 
size of the class. Primary classes should be smaller than 
advanced ones. The more mature and the better trained 
the pupils the larger the class may be without breaking 
unity of action. It is more difficult to hold the atten- 
tion of five children than that of forty mature students. 
This principle, however, is usually reversed in practice; 
it being generally observed that primary teachers have 
the largest classes. The lack in size of pupil must be 
made up in number to secure the proper physical bulk. 

Primary classes should run from ten to fifteen; 
grammar grades, from fifteen to twenty; high school 
grades, from twenty to thirty; college classes, from thirty 
to forty. Perhaps no other external defect in our 
schools is so great as that of too large classes; especially 
is this true in towns and cities. It would be diflficult 
to find a town school of ten teachers where it would 
not be wise economy to add two more. The teacher 
directly in charge can not remedy this; but the superin- 
tendent and school board should see to it that nothing 
stands between the teacher and his best work. 
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2. The other general condition essential to unity is 
that of thorough preparation on the part of both teacher 
and pupil. On the part of the pupil, this has been pro- 
vided for in the study hour. No source of failure is so 
fruitful as the lack of preparation of the lesson by the 
teacher. The teacher must have so mastered the lesson 
that he feels his freedom in the thought to be presented. 
Vague and partial knowledge can not guide and strength- 
en. The thought of the lesson must have been so mas- 
tered that the teacher will feel perfectly at home in 
whatever new and unexpected turn the discussion may 
take; and such turn it is sure to take. 

Not only must the lesson be thoroughly prepared to 
enable the teacher to guide with steady hand the various 
activities of the pupils to the end sought, but that he 
may draW all to himself by the law of unconscious sym- 
pathy. A teacher has no right to hear a lesson until he 
has become inspired through a deep study of it; and 
then, approaching the class filled and thrilled with his 
message, the pupils unconsciously bend forward and are 
fused into one by the heat of his thought. Skill in 
teaching can never be cold and mechanical. Whatever 
the thought to be presented, it must be so wrought into 
the teacher's being that it will glow with warmth of life. 
And note that this is not merely an interest in the mat- 
ter of the lesson, but an interest in the result to be pro- 
duced in the pupil by means of the lesson. The prepa- 
ration of the lesson is the study of the matter in relation 
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to the life of the pupil. The teacher's problem is, What 
c hange can I make in the pupil's life by the means now 
at my command? This problem thoroughly entered 
into, and the teacher becomes burdened with a message 
to his pupils. Seeing clearly his means and feeling 
deeply his opportunity he approaches his class with that 
flush and glow of interest which kindles the thought 
and warms the heart of those he instructs. It is all a 
question of downright earnestness and sincerity of pur- 
pose; a burning desire to quicken the soul of the child 
into the highest good of life. 

3. The next step is to secure the outer form of unity 
and the attitude of attention. The desks should be 
cleared of everything not needed in the recitation. The 
class should be seated in a compact form; and all lines 
straight from front to back and from right to left. There 
should be no vacant place within the compass of the 
class. The class should look well as a body. The teacher 
cannot think straight in the presence of a crooked and 
ragged form. The question often arises: Ought classes 
recite in their study forms, or be called to recitation 
seats? This can not be answered till all the condi- 
tions are given. The place should be chosen which will 
best secure unity under the conditions. The question 
of removing the class to prevent disturbance of others is 
a determining factor. The ideal is a neatly and com- 
pactly formed class, removed, if necessary, so as not to 
disturb, or be disturbed, by others. Now, with the eyes 
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of the pupils fixed on the teacher, in obedience to some 
noiseless signal, all are ready for the thought movement 
of the lesson. 

The thought of the class will move forward by means 
of directions, questions, and explanations. 

4. In giving directions, the golden rule is- to give the 
direction so that all pupils will do the same thing at the 
same time. There may be exceptions, but they are rare, 
permitting one part of the class to do one thing while 
others are differently engaged. Nothing, for example, 
could be more inartistic and less effective than to an- 
nounce in turn different sentences for the members of 
the class to pass to the board and diagram. Each one 
is concerned with his own little aflfe,ir, and as soon as a 
pupil is done his sentence he may turn his thoughts to 
mischief, or prop himself up against the wall waiting 
patiently for his slow turn. Without passing to the 
board, wasting time and chalk, all minds might be riv- 
ited on the same thought concerning the sentence, allow- 
ing no time for dozing or dissipation. Thus each pupil 
is required to put forth his most intense activity for the 
entire time, avoiding the half-asleep kind of thinking 
so fatal to intellectual life. This, however, according to 
some theories may be all wrong, as it interferes with the 
pupil's freedom and individuality. 

Here is a picture taken from life: School-room of 
two grades (seventh and eighth) of about twenty pupils 
each. Good teacher, as the world goes, lesson in de- 
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nominate numbers by the seventh grade. Teacher di- 
rects one boy to pass to the board and solve the first 
problem; another, the second, and so on till the ten 
problems were used. Then, commencing again with 
the first problem, re-assigns the ten problems severally 
to the next ten pupils. A few pupils still remain with- 
out work, and these are given selected problems to work 
at desks, the board all being occupied. The teacher 
now steps back to talk to the visitor while waiting de- 
velopments. Things always develop rapidly under such 
circumstances; and soon the teacher is needed by a girl 
working at her desk, where teacher and pupil discuss 
the problem. Note here that it is all right for teacher 
and pupil to talk during recitation, because the teacher 
makes the rules: two pupils must not do so; except, of 
course, to help each other. And this they soon do, for 
the bright girl points the way to the dull boy. The first 
boy is done his sum, and rather than waste time punches 
the fire, which is already too hot. Another bright lad 
cultivates the phantasy and freehand drawing; while 
some laggards toil on, with and without help, hope- 
less and desparing of victory before time is called. 
The first boy explains to those who are done their work, 
while others toil on. Fill out the picture at your leis- 
ure. In all it was a splendid display of self-activity, 
free thought, and free speech. 

What would that teacher have gained if he had re- 
quired all the problems to have been put in neat form 
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of process on slates or note books; so that at the recita- 
tion he might have done something like this: Called 
on the class as a whole for the first step in the problem, 
permitting one to speak for the class; then have said, 
"Take the step," calling on one to speak for the class 
again. And thus moving rapidly till all problems are 
solved. With pupils neat, prim, and orderly in their 
desks, each pupil might have been compelled to think 
each problem through, and so have multiplied immeas- 
urably the amount and intensity of thought for the giv- 
en time. The recitation is not the time to wait for a 
pupil to solve a problem. All must be ready to pull 
together, and the teacher must see to it that the highest 
combined energy of thought is secured. 

Such recitations as the above do not only require no 
eflfort in recitation, but require no efibrt in preparation. 
Each pupil, knowing that he has but one problem to 
solve, is apt to take his chances without definite prepa- 
ration. He will read the first problem and decide that 
he can solve it on the spur of the moment. If he finds 
one that is peculiarly difiicult, he knows that twenty 
chances to one it will come to some one else. If he is 
a farmer's boy and trained to bind wheat all day under 
a scorching sun, he may know no better than to work 
away with all his might; but such industry does not 
come from the teaching. 

6. The golden rule for questioning is this: So put 
the question that every pupU will be compelled to think the 
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answer. This is the fundamental truth in all direc- 
tions as to how, and how not, to question. For instance, 
it is properly said that the question should be asked be- 
fore designating the one to answer. If the teacher 
should say, "John, you may stand now; I wish to ask 
you a question. Which is the longest river in the 
world?" the other members of the class are excuseij, 
and each may engage in his own line of thought. But 
if the teacher should say, " Which is the longest river 
in the world?" and then after a short pause, and with- 
out any indication as to whom the question would fall, 
say, "John," all must have thought the answer in ex- 
pectation of giving it. No matter if only one has an- 
swered, all have recited. It is said that a teacher should 
not call on pupils in regular order. This follows from 
the fact that a pupil may anticipate his question, and 
withdraw from the line of thought till his turn comes. 
A teacher should not indicate, by naming, by gesture, 
by look, or by regular order of procedure, the one who 
is to answer until all are thinking the answer. 

We are told not to ask questions which can be an- 
swered by yes or no. Such questions can be answered 
without thinking; and pupils say yes and no automat- 
ically while thinking of things other than the subject 
being considered. Such questions are easy to ask; and 
one always gets such perfect answers that many fall into 
this loose form of instruction. 

Verbose questioning is a serious and common error 
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against unity. " Now, Mary, I wish, if you please, you 
would answer me this question: Who is the author of 
Snow Bound?" All of this, but the question, is not 
only useless but dissipates the energy of the class by 
not giving them something to do. Still better to put 
it in this form: "Author of Snow Bound?" This is 
quickly done and perfectly clear. Many such can be 
dropped out and answered while a single one like the 
first would drag its slow length along. As a rule, one- 
half the words used by the teacher may be omitted, and 
the effect multiplied. We like to hear ourselves talk, 
and keep the air rolling with sound, thinking that there 
must be highly charged thought with so much rum- 
bling noise. A passenger at the Terre Haute station 
says to the agent: "Good morning, sir. Can you wait 
on me now? Will you please give me a ticket to In- 
dianapolis?" Why not say, "A ticket to Indianapolis." 
Better this: "To Indianapolis." Best this: "Indian- 
apolis." It will be perfectly clear, if the word is ac- 
companied with a five dollar bill; and, besides, the pas- 
senger may hope to take the first train. So in teaching; 
the polite, formal, and verbose deliverance may often be 
reduced to a monosyllable, and avoid leaving passengers 
behind the train of thought. 

In the process of recitation, the teacher must avoid 
thrusting anything between his own thought on the 
point under discussion and the minds of the class. To 
sit with class-book and pencil noting the exact weight 
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of thought delivered, in pwt. and gr. is fatal to the full- 
est and freest activity on the part of the pupil; and, for 
that matter, the teacher, too. Especially is this objec- 
tionable when the teacher threatens the pupil with his 
poor marking. " There goes another zero for you; you 
will have this work all to do over if you do not begin 
to make a better record soon." This leads me to speak 
more broadly of the law of sympathy between teacher 
and pupil as the great secret of unity between the two. 
Unity is mainly secured by the law of sympathy be- 
tween the mind of the teacher and the pupil in the ac- 
tivity of thought. It has already been noted that the 
teacher should become inspired with the lesson before 
attempting to hear it; and when the recitation comes 
the class will be unconsciously drawn into his thought, 
and without conscious means on the part of the teacher. 
What I wish especially to emphasize here is that the 
teacher must not, by personal attack of any kind, in- 
terrupt the glow of good feeling between himself and 
pupils. While warmly personal, the teacher must be 
impersonal. There must be no personal conflict. Sup- 
I)ose the boy fails to recite, the teacher should not say, 
^' You have been trifling your time away; I heard you 
were loafing last night instead of getting your lesson. 
You will have to do this work all over, if .you do not 
mend your ways." I know of no circumstances under 
which a pupil should be berated in the presence of the 
class. He must be treated politely; that is, as if he were 
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an ideal student. Teachers often complain of the im- 
politeness of pupils; but teachers are much more fre- 
quently guilty of this oflTense. Personal reproof in 
class is a most common practice, from the primary 
grades through the college. The pupil who does poorly 
should be privately interviewed by the teacher. And 
then the case should be approached with sympathy, as 
if there were some reason for the poor preparation — bad 
health, too much work to do, visit from distant relative, etc. 
It is easy to make a grave blunder by off hand charges. 
It is safest at the time to suppose that the failure is ex- 
cusable, and then privately press it to the real reason, 
commencing with excusable ones. 

School PuQishment. 

So far the attempt has been to illustrate the doctrine 
of unity in school management when all minds are 
favorably disposed. Through ignorance or willfulness, 
unity may be broken. It must then be restofed. Cor- 
rection, or restoration of broken unity, would, perhaps, 
be a better title for the present discussion than school 
punishment; since punishment carries with it the idea 
of inflicting pain. But we are so accustomed to think 
of the matter under the name of punishment that it can 
be easiest approached from that point. 

The Fundamental Law. — When rightly interpreted, 
that is a good statement which says : Paniahment must 
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be of the nature of the offense and proportioned to it. This 
has, however, been most viciously applied. Suppose a 
boy played truant a quarter of a day; then, by the nat- 
ure of the offense, it was thought he should remain in 
after school to make up lost time. And to make it 
mathematically proportionate, he should remain in just 
the length of time lost. The girl whispers and thus 
annoys the teacher; it is but just that she be equally 
annoyed by the teacher. One boy blacks the eye of 
another; and in turn he must be bruised in equal area. 
An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. Pupils show 
that they understand this mathematical system of jus- 
tice by insisting that the same number of lashes should 
follow the same offense. When offenses are equal, it 
would not do for the teacher to give one boy four lashes 
and the other five. 

This idea of the law above stated must be put aside 
as a dangerous one. The thought of getting even with 
the offender must never guide the teacher. Retribution 
must have no place in punishment. It is external 
means applied to the external side of the offense. It can 
never reach the offense; but always aggravates it. Dur- 
ing the trials and worry of the day, the teacher is in a 
mood to "pay up" for everything that annoys him; but 
he must crush every suggestion of the so called even- 
handed justice. 

Let it not be forgotten that punishment, or correction, 
is for the purpose of restoring unity; and that the above 
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law is a statement of the means to that end. The trouble 
in applying the law is that we have not noted carefully 
the nature of an offense. The oflfense is in the will, the 
choice, of the pupil; and not in his external deed. In 
itself it is not wrong to stay out of school. • If the pupil 
has the measles it is even right to remain out. To be 
absent a week is right, when, by doing so, means are 
secured to attend school two more weeks than would 
otherwise be possible. Whispering in itself is not 
wrong. Under certain circumstances it is delightfully 
proper. A pupil may whistle in the bounds of duty 
and propriety; there is no offense in the nature of the 
act as such. It is only when the pupil, by such means, 
consents to break the unity of the school that his act is 
an offense. The offense is in the intention. His deed 
is in his mind. A wrong act, or an offense, is a choice 
against the spiritual unity of the school. The pupil 
may remain out of school entirely against his will; then 
he is spiritually at one with the school. Though ab- 
sent in body, he is present in mind. Were he present 
in body by force, willing to be elsewhere, he would still 
be an offender. The pupil who wills to remain out of 
school has done that which, if generalized, would de- 
stroy the organization, and thus defeat its purpose. An 
offense in school is always a choice in a line of action 
which will destroy, or tend to destroy, the school. The 
end of the school can not be attained if whispering 
be chosen as a practice. The pupil who whispers con- 
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sents to that which tends to defeat the purpose of the 
school. The offense is in his mind; and not in his outer 
deed. 

Let this distinction be clearly impressed; for a failure 
to distinguish between the pupil's outer deed and his 
inner spirit is the fruitful source of bad management. 
The pupil must purpose, must will, in harmony with 
the end of the school of which he is a part. It is a 
spiritual unity. The pupil is a spiritual member, and 
in the spiritual unity when he desires and purposes the 
good of the whole. He spiritually severs his connection 
with the school when he gives his mind to that which 
disintegrates the school. It thus appears that a pupil, 
and the pupil alone, has the power to sever his connec- 
tion with the school. In the best sense, he alone can 
suspend himself. Wyclifie said that you can not ex- 
communicate a man from church unless he first excom- 
municate himself. That is, if a man is a true Christian, 
and the church vote him out, he is not out; but the 
church is out; and if he is a bad man, and the church 
should tolerate his presence,' he is nevertheless out. 

An offense, then, is the action of the will, on the part 
of either pupil or teacher, which negates the will creat- 
ing and sustaining the school. It is the individual's 
purpose set counter to the whole. This makes the ap- 
plication of the law clear. If correction, or punishment, 
must be of the nature of the offense, it must be by an 
action of the will in the offender; and if it be propor- 

21 
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tioned to the offense it must completely reverse the 
wrong action of the will. The pupil who breaks the 
spiritual unity of the school by choosing against it, must 
reverse that choice before he has cancelled his oflTense. 
This makes his punishment of the nature of the offense, 
and proportioned to it; for he simply undoes his wrong 
act, and thereby restores himself to the institution. The 
pupil alone has the power to sever his connection with 
the school; and he alone has the power to reinstate 
himself when once out. No mechanical process can 
restore the pupil whose mind is at variance with the 
institution. He must reinstate himself by changing 
his spiritual attitude. 

Thus briefly we have suggested how to restore the 
unity when broken : The pupil who breaks the unity musty 
by his own act of mind, restore U, And the law of punish- 
ment stated at the outset means just this: the deed be- 
ing in the will, the punishment must be there too; and 
when the will has cancelled its own deed, the punish- 
ment is exactly proportioned to the offense. Anything 
beyond this is gratuitous on the part of the teacher, and 
an aggression on the rights of the pupil. The idea of 
retribution is thus excluded. 

School punishment is not the application of external 
means; it is the struggle the pupil has with himself in 
order to subordinate himself to the purpose of the school. 
To bring this struggle to pass is the business of the 
teacher; knowing, however, that the work is essentially 
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done by the pupil himself. This puts the responsibility 
where it belongs — with the wrong doer. He must wrestle 
with his own deed. Whatever pain is suggested by the 
word punishment should be that of mental pain. And 
there is nothing more severe than for the pupil to bring 
himself to take his stand against his former action and 
disposition. 

Application of the Law. — The first practical inference 
from this law of punishment is this : The teacher must 
at all times conduct himself as if it were the pupil's busi- 
ness to correct his own deed; and not as if it were the 
teacher's business to adjust the case for him. Teachers 
talk among themselves, and with pupils, as if it were the 
teacher's work to adjust the pupil's mischief. If a boy 
in the high school plays truant the question is not what 
the teacher is going to do about it, but what is the boy 
going to do about it. Pupils sent from the grades to the 
superintendent for correction suppose that he is to do 
something with them that will square the account. In 
such cases the superintendent should be passive, only 
witnessing what disposition they make of their own 
deed. He should aid, of course, by whatever suggestions 
and direction he may find helpful; but the pupil must 
feel that he alone can make right his own wrong. Noth- 
ing done by any one else can reach the case. This does 
not mean that the teacher is to do nothing; but only 
suggests the attitude in his doing. Just what he is to 
do may also be inferred from the nature of a wrong deed. 
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The pupil, to correct his deed, must see its relation 
to the school, and then must decide to act in harmony 
with the school. For the sake of clearness, let us sup- 
pose that a young man in college plays truant. By so 
doing he has given his consent to breftk up the institu- 
tion; for he has done that which if done by all would 
defeat the purpose of the school. His act tends to de- 
stroy the organization. Now what is to be done with 
him? No, what is he to do with himself? He must 
see the meaning of his act; and, in the light of what he 
sees, must choose to co-operate to the end for which the 
school is established. This was his contract when he 
entered, by the very fact of his entrance. If he should 
remain out the case is settled, for he has a right to with- 
draw. But if he should present himself for admission, 
he should be informed that he is no longer a part of the 
institution. At this point the burden of correction rests 
with the student. If he manifests a desire to reinstate 
himself, he should be asked to explain why a pupil 
should not play truant. This reason he should work 
out in a clear, logical, and convincing argument. It 
could be made a splendid exercise in demonstrative 
reasoning, and would be more valuable to the young 
man than to prove the Pythagorean proposition. Sup- 
pose he says that he can not see clearly why a student 
should not play truant. In this case he should drop 
his regular studies and become a specialist on the sub- 
ject of truancy. He should have kind and sympathetic 
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help while struggling out of school with this problem. 
He should be asked to present his solution as soon as 
he has it worked out; but he should not, under any con- 
sideration, be permitted to work with the school until 
he is clear on the point of truancy. I do not mean that 
he might not be permitted to remain in the study room 
while working out his problem; but simply that he is 
not included with other students in the regular school 
work. He should not participate in any of the regular 
school exercises. Yet his presence in the school room, 
where he can receive suggestions, and so that he will not 
be delayed in making his report as soon as he has it 
ready, is desirable. It would be a rash and dangerous 
mistake to thrust the pupil out of the school room, pro- 
claiming a suspension or an expulsion. Although the 
pupil is really out by his own act, he is out of the spir- 
itual unity, and not necessarily out of doors. He might, 
for a time at least, be entertained as a polite visitor, or 
assisted as a student taking an elective course. 

When the young man says that he sees clearly, there 
is but one thing more for the teacher to do, and that is 
to ask him what he is going to do about it. If he says 
that he does not know, he should be asked to return and 
report as soon as he has his mind made up. This is a 
very serious process; and he should be given time to 
make it up well. But usually the first step is the most 
difficult. When the nature of the wrong deed is seen 
clearly the choice readily follows, except in cases of 
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stubbornness. To awaken thought on the question is 
usually sufficient to correct the evil. But this is not 
necessarily so. The pupil should not be reinstated until 
he affirms his intention to do nothing except that which 
furthers the work of the school. Note this: it is not 
enough for him to resolve against truancy; he must re- 
solve to preserve unity. He might pledge himself against 
truancy and have a mental reservation to substitute 
some other form of evil. He may thus invent faster 
than the teacher can correct. 

It matters not what form the offense may take, the 
teacher must press these two questions : Do you see? 
What are you going to do about it? But what if he 
break his resolution? This is no proof that he was in- 
sincere in making it. He should then repeat his former 
process. It may prove finally that he is not honest in 
his eflTort. Then the way is clear; for he should have 
no further opportunity to reinstate himself. But so long 
as he is honestly striving he is gaining strength, and 
should not be excluded from school. It is not safe to 
accuse a pupil of falsehood simply because he fails to 
carry out his affirmed intention. Much patience must 
be exercised, and the process with the pupil repeated so 
long as he is gaining strength thereby; unless the wel- 
fare of the school is too much endangered — ^the loss to 
the school greater than the gain to the pupil. 

The treatment of the college student, as in the case 
supposed, is somewhat simplified by the fact that he is 
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supposed to be out from under home control. The case 
of the high school student is different, for parents have 
something to do in shaping his school conduct. The 
steps in correction are the same; but there may be cases 
in which it is necessary for the parent to assist the stu- 
dent to see his relation to the school and to strengthen 
his resolution to keep in harmony with the general good. 
If the young lady whispers, she must first show why 
such conduct defeats the purpose of the school, and 
thereby is highway robbery of the tax-gatherer. If she 
can not readily work this problem out, she should drop 
all other studies until her deficiency is made up. She 
has really suspended herself; but it is no use to be harsh 
and have her pack her books for home. Simply change 
her work for a more important line of investigation — 
for something really practical in life. She may go to 
church sometime, and it will be worth everything to all 
parties concerned for her to know the ground of silence 
in organized assemblies. Her religion depends upon it. 
The teacher must be patient in giving assistance; and 
when he finds that his suggestions may not be sufficient 
he should suggest that she ask for help at home; for 
certainly her parents know why silence is the law of the 
school. I am supposing here, for the sake of the illus- 
tration, what is not likely to happen; for a high school 
girl can easily make clear the law against communica- 
tion in school. A teacher does not yield his authority 
in bringing parents into such discussions. Nothing is 
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lost; everything is gained; a clear, mutual understand- 
ing all around; with the co-operation of the parents. It 
is all firm, fair, calm, and just dealing. Let us say again 
to the teacher that such a course is no condescension from 
the throne of authority; for the authority is not in the 
teacher, but in the nature of the school and the work to 
be done. On the other hand, the parent has no right 
to shirk duty, and inform the teacher that if he can not 
manage the school he had better give way to some one 
who can. The pupil is his child and he is, in a sense, 
responsible for her conduct; and should be glad of any 
opportunity alfforded by the teacher to help form it. 

When the reason against communication has been 
clearly worked out, then she is ready for the question, 
"What are you going to do about it?" She may not 
know at first; but the teacher must keep cool, and give 
her time to find out. If she can not decide to desist 
from communication she should not re-enter school. 
This is suspension by her own act. I have often been 
asked what the teacher would do if the school board 
should sustain the pupil. I can not conceive of such a 
case. What school board would ever support the stu- 
dent who has taken his stand in favor of any evil line 
of action. The trouble with the teacher in such eases 
is that he does not bring the matter to the square issue. 
Let the teacher ask the pupil in the presence of the 
board what he intends to do in respect to the matter 
under question; and in the case supposed the board can 
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not say, " Let her communicate ; " for the fearful results 
from such an order from the school board would be too 
obvious to need discussion here. 

The same steps in punishment for the high school 
pupil are required for the grade below. The difference 
is in the manner of treatment. The primary pupil can 
make clear the reason against all the general forms of 
bad conduct. Through his instinctive obedience he will 
do what he thinks the teacher desires; yet the teacher 
must substitute, as rapidly as possible, rational self con- 
trol for natural obedience. Pupils must be led to see 
why certain conduct is beautiful and good, aside from 
the will of the teacher; and should be exercised in free- 
dom to follow their own insight into duty as revealed 
by their relation to work being done. 

The most troublesome cases will appear in the inter- 
nlediate grades. These pupils have passed the stage of 
natural obedience, and have not yet arrived at rational 
self control. They are becoming conscious of will power, 
and are beginning to assert their individuality against 
everything else. This is the young American who knows 
no law but his own caprice. But the process in punish- 
ment, except in details, must be the same as before 
described. He will need more frequent applications of 
the process; and a more patient working out of details. 

The teacher who reads these suggestions must not 
suppose that the law will apply itself; or that all cases 
of bad conduct will be satisfactorily reached by it. There 
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may be some cases that nothing will correct; and then, 
too, there is a world of dilBTerence in the tact of the teacher 
in applying the law. Every case has its peculiarities, 
and the details of correction must shape themselves in 
the process of correction. Let the teacher who finds 
this law to fail him — ^and there are such — ^announce the 
law under which he succeeds. 

The application of the law of unity to punishment 
carries with it many vital consequences. In the effort 
to restore unity through punishment, the teacher too 
often widens the chasm. This arises from the fact that 
he bears himself as if he were the law of the school. 
He is the author and executor of the law; whereas the 
law is inherent in the school; and he, as well as the 
pupil, is amenable to that law. The procedure which 
has been suggested would force on the attention of the 
pupil the fact that the law of the school is given in the 
purpose and nature of the school; and that neither 
teacher nor board can legislate beyond the law imposed 
by the end sought. The pupil must see that the teacher 
regards matters thus, and not that his personality is set 
against that of the pupil. The teacher must step aside 
and let the pupil wrestle with the law which he him- 
self expounds as arising from the work to be done in 
the school. 

Many of the serious difficulties of management arise 
from the bearing and words of the teacher which pro- 
claim that he is "boss" of the institution, and has the 
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power in his right arm to quell any riot that may occur. 
This attitude will always break the fundamental unity 
— the unity between teacher and pupils. The two par- 
ties thus formed each strive with the other for the mas- 
tery; and from the larger number and the industrious 
ingenuity on the part of the pupils, it is no wonder 
that the teacher is so often out-generaled. If it is a 
personal fight, why not? If the teacher would keep his 
personality out of the question, and aid the pupil to 
interpret and apply the law to which both must render 
obedience, the pupil could not but admire the dignity 
and firm justice of the system, and esteem the teacher 
who so patiently and emphatically aids him to see the 
ground of the law and to render obedience thereto. 
There is no reason why a teacher who has common sense 
and sympathy, and who proceeds in a business-like way 
in correcting the evil-doer, should drive the pupil from 
him. 

Such a procedure would correct the false sense of honor 
among pupils, of which we hear so much. A pupil 
will generally screen his fellow and baffle the teacher in 
pursuit of an evil-doer. I find that teachers generally 
consider this honorable conduct on the part of the 
pupil; and as things are, I suppose it is. When the 
teacher sets his personality against the school, who 
blames the pupil for standing by his friend as against 
another person? When the teacher asks him to bear 
witness against a pupil in favor of order, he refuses to 
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do so, feeling that his first duty is to his boon compan- 
ion. Teachers claim that it is not right for a teacher to 
ask a pupil to report the bad conduct of another; and 
they must claim this on the ground that such a course 
violates the pupil's proper and strong attachment to his 
fellow-pupil, to serve the teacher's personal gain. The 
teacher has inculcated the thought that the school is his 
school; and the pupils properly think, "Let him take 
care of it; we shall not help him to manage us." If 
the pupils felt that it was their school, and that the 
teacher is simply to help them to make it beautiful and 
good, the sentiment of honor would change from the 
feeling of honorable conduct towards a comrade as 
against a teacher, to that of honorable conduct towards 
the school which is for the good of all his comrades. 

Now it is not only proper but obligatory on a pupil 
to report anything that tends to destroy the successful 
working of the school. Courts of justice act on this 
assumption, and imprison the man refusing to give the 
information. If a pupil should see a stranger set fire 
to the school building, the fact would instantly be pro- 
claimed; and the same would be expected should the in- 
cendiary be a friend of the pupil. He would certainly 
deny the incendiary to be his friend. What is the dif- 
ference between the pupil's setting fire to the building 
and doing anything else that would defeat the purpose 
of the school? A pupil can not willfully screen any 
wrong-doer without taking his stand against the essen- 
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tial law of the school. It is a choice to favor the one 
against the whole number constituting the school, and 
not against the arbitrary will of the teacher. No, it 
does not encourage tattling, for tattling has malice in it. 
I do not mean that as a rule, the teacher should use this 
method of finding out what is going on; but wish to 
emphasize the relation that should exist between the 
teacher and the pupil. They should be in such close 
partnership and on such good terms and fair under- 
standing with each other that the teacher can get what- 
ever it is necessary for him to know. He should not 
embarrass pupils by asking for evidence, unless it is ab- 
solutely essential; nor should a pupil be made to feel 
that it is his business to inspect other pupil's conduct, 
having enough to do to attend to his own. The teacher 
himself ought not assume the function of a spy. He 
should mingle with pupils in an open and business-like 
way; and not be continually exercising his authority 
miscellaneously. For instance, it is not proper, in meet- 
ing a pupil on the street, to assail him with questions 
of conduct, even though the pupil may then be playing 
truant. At such times the pupil must be met on the 
social plane, and the conversation should run on general 
matters of the pupil's interest. 

The teacher should always mingle with pupils on the 
plane of polite society, and when more rugged duties 
come let there be a time and place where matters are dis- 
posed of in a business-like way. 
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This leads to the thought that the teacher should ever 
keep his authority and machinery hid. He must not 
scold, threaten, or punish publicly to deter others. He 
must simply execute without parade, and so far as pos- 
sible, without the knowledge of the school. If a pupil 
does not fall in line to march in at recess — ^if such be 
the rule — ^the teacher should not shake him into line, 
but keep hands off, letting him stand out of line till 
class passes. Then a quiet word with him to the effect 
that he does not pass in or out with the others, unless 
he is perfectly clear why he should^be in line and that 
he would do so, is the effective mode of procedure. If 
a pupil leaves the play-ground at recess, against the 
regulations, it is not well to call out to him, but in a 
free country like ours let him have his own way about 
it. Of course recess being in the yard and not out of it, 
he has proved that he desires no recess, and should 
therefore have none. But this should be brought to his 
attention in some quiet way aside. The news of all 
such corrections will be apt to spread among the pupils, 
but not through the teacher's proclamation. Very soon 
the teacher will be regarded as more than a man of his 
word, and not as one who talks much and executes lit- 
tle. Besides, by this process the teacher pays due re- 
spect to the feelings of the pupil, and this, again, is a 
close bond of union between them. Public chastise- 
ment awakens a feeling of humiliation and degradation, 
and these are not favorable to good conduct and the 
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moral elevation of the pupil. It is often urged that a 
pupil should receive his corporal punishment before the 
school, to deter others from offense. This is vicious doc- 
trine. If corporal punishment is ever proper, it should 
be given in secret. The teacher then maintains the 
bond of respect between himself and the pupil, because 
the pupil's personality is respected in the punishment. 

Ethical Value of School Management. 

The immediate purpose of school management is to 
secure the unity between teacher and pupil essential to 
instruction; but school management has an end co-or- 
dinate with that of instruction — the ethical end of 
character. According to the superficial view, economy 
requires all the teacher's effort devoted to instruction, 
feeling that the time given to management in order to 
instruction is wasted. Better considered, school man- 
agement, as a means of cultivating rational self control, 
is worth all it costs. The school machinery is a most 
powerful instrument in forming ethical habits and 
strengthening the will to overcome in the battle of life. 
And, while securing the conditions for instruction, the 
teacher must grasp firmly the supreme end of the whole 
process in character. The aim of school management 
is to form and reform the pupil's life, and it must not 
be slighted by the feeling that it simply conditions 
instruction. 
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When the child enters school his actions are chiefly 
controlled by caprice. He has not been trained to 
subordinate his likes and his dislikes to the attainment 
of a rational object. In school for the first time, per- 
haps, he is held to systematic effort to attain some good 
beyond his immediate desires. By the nature of the 
school organization he is compelled to limit himself to 
a given task, at a given time and place; and thus learns 
obligation to the great law of punctuality, and forms 
habits of obedience thereto. Thus, too, he learns the 
lesson of industry. No phase of school work is more 
beautiful, or more suggestive of educative power, than 
a school room of children brought into the unity of an 
industrious effort to attain some worthy object. The 
very nature of the school requires self-limitation on the 
part of each pupil; and no form of training could be 
more directly in the line of moral habit and moral 
power. All forms of combination in school work help 
to enthrone reason and will above desire and caprice — 
help to exalt the spiritual man above the natural man. 
The exact combination of a gj^mnastic exercise requires 
a high tension of will to control the body; and this 
strengthens the power of the soul to rule its naturalness. 
The ethical culture of gymnastic drill is of more value 
than its physical training. 

Thus the nature of the school organization forces the 
pupil to self-limitation. But the pupil is not morally 
free until he needs no such specific external means to 
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self-control. The school controls conduct in specific 
and minute ways; but through this control, the pupil 
is gradually to grow stronger so that he will, by and by, 
need less direct and immediate help from the organiza- 
tion, until at last he becomes wise enough to set up his 
own law of conduct and strong enough to render obedi- 
ence without the help of master and machinery. As a 
result of school discipline the pupil should be enabled 
in the light of reason to set up his own standard of 
action, and by habit and strength of will to bring him- 
self under the law thus set up. It will be here recalled 
by the teacher that the plan of management discussed in 
the preceding pages, with the view of securing the unity 
essential to instruction, is exactly in line with that of 
securing the ethical freedom of conduct here noted. At 
all stages of his course the student is to explain the reason 
for a given course of action, and then to make his de- 
cision in favor of the line indicated. The pupil must 
thus be released gradually from obedience to mere 
authority. The teacher must take pains to put the 
pupil under his own guidance. The teacher controls 
too much, leaving too little for the pupil. For the child 
sitting by the stove to move, without permission, because 
too warm, is better than to move with permission. Under 
such circumstances pupils are sometimes ordered back 
to remain until they get permission from headquarters. 
The pupil then raises the hand; the teacher nods con- 
sent; then matters are in good condition because the 
22 
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pupil has rendered obedience to authority. But such 
obedience confers no power of self-direction; whereas 
such power would be cultivated if the pupil debate the 
the question and decide for himself. This idea of obedi- 
ence to a teacher is full of mischief. The pupil should 
obey the law inherent in the case, which he himself is 
able to expound and set up as his only master. In an 
important sense the pupil should do as he pleases. The 
teacher must let him alone, and wateh his actions and 
tendencies. Suppose a pupil in the primary room 
should go to the water pail three times during a recita- 
tion; would it not be well to let him go without inter- 
ruption; and then during the day at some convenient 
time to have a general discussion as to how long a pupil 
can do without water before suffering; and whether if a 
pupil's wants have all been supplied before the begin- 
ning of a recitation, he could suffer before the close. 
And then permit pupils to point out the interruption 
occasioned if all should thus frequently visit the water 
pail. Personal mention of the offender need not be 
made, but he should be drawn into the discussion. Or, 
if thought best he alone might discuss the matter with 
the teacher. No matter about details; I mean only to 
insist that the student be led to set up his own stand- 
ard of action and make his own decision in regard to it, 
so far as possible, without any regard for the mere 
authority of the teacher. 

This reminds me that there are two kinds of discipli- 
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narians: one who, by tbe force of authority, maintains 
the appearance of good order; the other causes good 
order to arise within the pupil. What often passes for 
good order is quite the opposite; and the so-called good 
discipUnarian secures only the temporary form of dis- 
cipline. This is the heavy-handed drill master who by 
force may quell a mob, but who can never prevent the 
occurrence of one. And, too, the appearance of order 
is good only while pupils are in the immediate presence 
of the master. No teacher is worthy the name of dis- 
ciplinarian who does not strengthen the pupil to govern 
himself after he turns the comer of the school house. 
An able-bodied man may crush a school into fearful 
silence, which is the worst of disorder; but the teacher 
— ^and such may be a timid lady — who can cause order 
to originate in the understanding and consent of the 
pupil, whether securing the same beautiful and formal 
external appearance or not, is the true disciplinarian. 
A majority of teachers, from the common school to 
the college president, who have been noted for discip- 
linary power, have gained their notoriety on the score 
of external crushing power over the student. And by 
this I do not mean the application of physical force : 
there are a thousand and one ways of intimidating and 
bribing a student into the semblance of good conduct. 
The pupil may be enticed with rewards, roll of honor, 
good will of teacher, and divers kinds of favors; or 
threatened with loss of privileges, with demerits, with 
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lowering of grades, with whatever rack and torture 
desperate ingenuity can devise. I know what proud 
success teachers report to have achieved by this, that, 
and the other disciplinary device of fear or favor; but, 
beneath the surface, it surely can be but a questionable 
success. It may be that a teacher must hold the fort 
temporarily by such external forces; but he should be 
ashamed to report success till the pupils see the reason 
of proper conduct as grounded in the school itself, and 
voluntarily make the law of the school the law of their 
behavior. 

The true disciplinary power of school management 
is well illustrated in the method of punishment, already 
discussed. Suppose the young lady who communicates 
in school be kept in to make up lost time; or that the 
time be doubled, and still multiplied until it becomes 
so unpleasant that she finally desists. It has been 
shown that unity in such a case is not secured; for the 
unity desired is in the will of the student. While 
apparently at one with the school, she is not really so; 
for to be so she must purpose with the school. But 
more important still, such a method of procedure fails 
to cultivate the power of rational self-control. If she 
had been required, as insisted on in preceding pages, 
to explain the law inherent in the school against such 
conduct, and then to take charge of herself in the light 
of the law, the temporary end of management would 
not only have been more effectively secured, but there 
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would have been a gain in general power to rule the 
spirit in the light of reason. Every time the pupil is 
led to resolve that he will take charge of himself, the 
teacher has accomplished a victory for righteousness. 
This is a daily and almost hourly opportunity. The 
whole spirit of management, and prominently that of 
punishment requires constantly just such a resolution. 
Thus the true means of securing unity as a condition 
to instruction is the true means of ethical discipline. 

So far there has been emphasized the subjective side 
of the pupil's power of rational self-control. The ethical 
value of school management appears more forcibly 
when viewed in its social and civil aspect. The pupil 
in a class must always consider the good of the whole, 
and subordinate his own caprices and desires to that 
good. In every case of self regulation the purpose of 
the class unit is consulted and he brings himself into 
line with that purpose. He puts the individual self 
down for the general good. And so it is with the school 
as a whole. The individual has many interests which 
are crossed by the requirements of the school as a whole. 
At every turn he must stop to consider what the good 
of the whole requires of him. To that he must render 
obedience. This is the universal form of morality, — 
the putting down of an individual preference for a gen- 
eral good. This is the requirement of citizenship. 
Patriotism is nothing more than the feeling which en- 
ables one to sacrifice self for the general aim of human- 
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ity. We have much to say about training for citizen- 
ship, and devise means through the study of civics and 
history to prepare for that duty. But no means ever 
devised is so potent as an efficient system of school 
management. Under this the pupil has the citizen's 
experience— lives a real citizen's life. He is trained to 
think, in a systematic way, his own conduct as a mem^ 
ber of the little school-world; is trained to citizenship 
habit. In the other way he merely theorizes about 
citizenship. It does not seem a part of him, or closely 
related to him. It is not more or different studies 
needed in school in order to cultivate this virtue; it is 
a more efficient system of school management. Civics 
in the blood is more vital than civics in the head. 

But lastly, let it be observed that the process of school 
management before described can not fail to make the 
pupil conscious that there is a rational order in the 
world; that there is reason and law above him and in 
him; and to this he must bow assent. The school 
begins with the little concrete world immediately encom- 
passing the pupil, and opens his eyes to the fact that 
his own higher good is to be at one with this world. 
This is an object lesson to him. Gradually, and by 
long experience, it dawns upon him that the reason in 
the larger world about him is his reason, and that he 
must will this reason if he would realize his highest 
good. He comes finally by habit and insight to seek 
the divine order of the world to make it his order. 
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